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I  OFFER  these  pages  to  the  public  with  much 
diffidence,  for  I  do  not  aspire  to  be  an  author; 
but  my  friends,  when  I  have  related  the 
anecdotes  of  my  life,  have  often  suggested 
that  I  should  publish  them.  Since  they  have 
been  interested  or  amused  by  my  "stories," 
I   trust    that    the    public    will    not    be    bored. 

JOHN   SHEARME. 
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CHAPTER    I 

I  WAS  born  at  Cothill,  Stratton,  North  Corn- 
wall, on  March  20th,  1842  ;  the  youngest 
child  of  a  family  of  six  daughters  and  two 
sons.  My  father,  Edward  Shearm,  who  was  born 
in  1795,  had  a  considerable  practice  as  a  solicitor 
in  that  neighbourhood.  He  came  of  an  old 
Cornish  yeoman  family,  settled  on  their  own  land 
in  the  parish  of  Morwenstow,  as  far  back  as  1559, 
at  any  rate,  and  spelling  their  name  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  the  final  e.  After  my 
father's  death  the  family  agreed  to  adopt  the  final  e 
as  being  the  more  correct  spelling.  It  would  really 
be  simpler  to  spell  the  name  Sherm,  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced !  On  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the 
ancient  church  of  Morwenstow  there  is  a  stone 
tablet : 

"  In  memory  of  John  Shearme  of  Harscut,  the 
eleventh  of  that  name  successively,  who  departed 
this  life  the  i8th  of  December  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1 77 1  in  the  91  year  of  his  age." 
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But  our  line  branched  off  from  the  eighth  John 
and  settled  at  Cory. 

My  father  married,  in  1826,  Jane,  daughter  of 
the  Rev,  John  Kingdon,  Rector  of  Marhamchurch, 
near  Bude.  In  the  saddle-room  at  Cothill  there 
long  remained  the  pillion  on  which  my  mother  used 
to  ride,  and  had  intended  to  ride  away  from  the 
church  on  her  wedding-day,^  but  at  the  last  moment 
the  plan  was  changed  and  a  post-chaise  conveyed 
the  bridal  pair  to  Launceston,  en  route  for  Exeter. 
The  means  of  locomotion  were  very  primitive  in 
out-of-the-way  counties,  such  as  Cornwall,  in  those 
days. 

I  have  heard  my  father  describe  his  journeys  to 
London,  he  having  previously  taken  care  to  make 
his  will.  He  rode  on  horseback,  the  distance  of 
fifty-two  miles  from  Stratton  to  Exeter,  where  he 
joined  the  stage-coach,  and  was  proud  to  think 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  people  to  travel  in  that 
great  cumbersome  vehicle,  of  which  the  wooden 
axles  creaked  and  groaned  excruciatingly,  as  the 
wheels  revolved.  Scarcely  an  enlivening  accom- 
paniment to  the  journey.  This  Exeter  coach  was 
advertised  to  do  the  distance  to  London  at  the 
astonishing  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  ! 

My  father  was  twice  attacked  on  the  road : 
once,  by  supposed  highwaymen,  on  which  occasion 

^  In  The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow  xh^  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  records 
that  Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  in  1825,  took  his  wife  to  Oxford  riding 
behind  him  on  a  pillion. 
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the  horse  he  was  riding,  having  been  trained  as  a 
yeomanry  charger,  reared  and,  striking  out  with  its 
fore-feet,  put  the  men  to  flight.  The  second  attack 
was  from  my  father's  cousin,  William  Shearm,  who 
seized  hold  of  his  bridle,  shouting,  "Your  money 
or  your  life."  My  father  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
holster  and  was  on  the  point  of  pulling  the  trigger 
when  William  disclosed  his  identity.  I  believe  my 
father  never  quite  forgave  this  practical  joke, 
which  might  have  ended  so  disastrously.  He  was 
an  excellent  shot  with  a  pistol,  and  though  he 
himself  never  fought  a  duel  I  believe  he  once  acted 
as  a  second. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  married  life  he  con- 
tinued his  habit  of  practising  shooting  at  a  mark 
in  the  garden  of  Cothill.  And  so  it  happened  on 
a  certain  occasion,  as  he  was  carrying  a  pair  of 
pistols  at  full  cock,  one  on  each  arm,  he  stumbled 
up  some  steps  leading  to  the  lawn,  when  one,  or 
both  weapons  went  off,  giving  his  wife  a  great 
fright.  She  begged  that  he  would  never  fire  them 
again,  and  I  believe  he  never  did  ;  though  I  well 
remember  being  awakened  in  the  night,  when  I 
was  a  small  child,  by  my  father's  hurriedly  entering 
our  nursery,  throwing  open  the  window  and  shouting, 
"Stop!  or  I'll  fire."  One — two — three — bang\ 
The  thief  was  winged,  but  not  seriously  hurt. 

My  brother  and  I,  the  two  precious  boys  of  the 
family,  had  each  his  own  particular  nurse.  Nanny 
Saunders  and  Betty  Hicks  were  both  widows  of  a 
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certain  age  and  very  jealous  in  their  affection  for 
their  little  charges. 

Betty  was  a  wonderful  person  for  hiving  bees. 
I  fancy  I  can  see  her  now  in  her  short-sleeved 
gown,  the  bees  settling  in  masses  on  her  bare  red 
arms,  and  she  shaking  them  off  fearlessly  into  an 
old-fashioned  straw  skep,  which  had  been  previously 
rubbed,  or,  as  the  Cornish  folk  say,  "struck"  with 
balm,  a  sweet-smelling  herb  particularly  attractive 
to  bees. 

Betty  had  a  loving  and  loyal  heart  and  was  very 
true  to  us  as  long  as  she  lived.  At  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  this  courageous  old  woman  conceived  the  desire 
of  paying  a  visit  to  some  relations  who  had  emigrated 
to  America.  As  was  the  case  with  many  in  those 
days,  they  had  secured  land  and  had  become  quite 
prosperous  farmers.  Betty  stayed  with  them  a 
year  and  then  returned  to  Cornwall.  When  next 
I  met  her,  I  remarked  that  I  had  supposed  she 
would  have  remained  in  America,  after  going  so 
far  to  see  her  relations. 

''My  dear,"  she  replied,  "my  life  would  not 
have  been  worth  living  in  a  country  like  that.  No, 
there's  no  place  like  home." 

How  well  I  remember  the  rushlight  which 
burned  all  night  in  our  nursery  at  Cothill.  On 
waking  up,  I  loved  to  watch  the  bright  ringed 
patterns  on  the  ceiling  caused  by  the  perforated 
shade  surrounding  it.  And  how  delightful  it  was 
to  listen  to  the  chimes  from  the  grand  old  tower  of 
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Stratton  Church  close  by.  These  rang  out  at  the 
hours  of  eight,  twelve  and  four,  both  day  and  night. 
Betty  taught  us  to  sing  the  following  old  traditional 
words  to  the  chimes  : 
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A-dam  and  Eve  could  ne-ver  be-lieve  That   Pe-ter  the  mill-er  was 
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ne-ver  could  get  a   re  -  prieve,    And  ne-ver  could  get  a   re  -  prieve. 

and  another  rhyme  : 

They  bored  a  hole  in  Oliver's  nose 
And  put  a  string  therein, 
And  led  him  round  about  the  town, 
For  murdering  Charles  our  King, 
For  murdering  Charles  our  King. 

This  last  rhyme  was  doubtless  the  outcome  of 
the  strong  Royalist  feeling  deep-set  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Cornishmen,  and  especially  at  Stratton,  where, 
at  the  battle  of  Stamford  Hill,  on  May  i6th,  1643, 
the  Parliamentary  Army  suffered  a  signal  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Lord  Stamford  and  Sir  Bevil  Grenville. 
A  tablet,  of  at  least  two  hundred  years  old,  in  the  Tree 
Inn  at  Stratton,  recounts  the  victory.  Mentionino- 
the  Tree  Inn  reminds  me  that,  when  I  was  a  child, 
its  proprietor's  name  was  Ash  whose  farm  was  at 
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Bush  and  whose  neighbours  were  named  Ivy  and 
Oak. 

Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  our  great  Cornish  hero,  had 
his  seat  at  Stowe  on  the  coast,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Stratton.  The  old  house  must  have  been  of  consider- 
able dimensions,  but  very  little  of  it  remains  now, 
excepting  some  substantially  built  walls.  A  new, 
square  red-brick  mansion,  containing  a  court  in  the 
middle,  was  built  in  1660  by  John,  Earl  of  Bath, 
and  was  afterwards  converted  into  farm  buildings. 
A  cousin  of  my  father  who  rented  the  farm  was 
excavating,  for  building  purposes,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  walls  of  the  old  courtyard.  This  he 
dug  out,  and  it  is  used  at  the  present  day  as  a  yard 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  property  still  remains 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Bevil  Grenville's  descendants, 
the  family  of  the  Marquess  of  Bath. 

Sir  Bevil  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lansdowne, 
and  it  was  commonly  reported  that  he  appeared 
nightly  at  Stowe,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  headless 
horses,  himself  without  a  head.  I,  myself,  have 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  him. 

Wrecks  were  a  common  occurrence  in  my  early 
days,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  Cornishmen  deserve 
all  the  obloquy  cast  upon  them  as  being  wilful 
wreckers,  or  that  they  commonly  resorted  to  base 
methods  of  bringing  ships  to  shore,  as,  for  instance, 
the  tying  of  a  lantern  to  a  horse's  tail,  which,  as 
the  animal  was  kept  moving  about,  resembled  the 
•'  riding  light "  of  a  ship  at  anchor,  thus  leading  a 
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distressed  vessel  in  the  offing  to  run  for  what  the 
captain  deemed  a  safe  harbour.  Such  wickedness 
I  can  scarcely  believe  of  my  fellow-countr)'men. 

I  could  not  have  been  more  than  three  or  four 
years  old  when  the  Eliza,  an  East  Indiaman, 
laden  with  cotton  goods,  ran  ashore  on  our  coast 
near  Bude.  I  well  remember  seeing  the  hedges 
all  round  the  fields  near  Stratton  draped  with 
hundreds  of  yards  of  cotton  material  hung  out  to 
dry,  it  having  been  appropriated  from  the  wreck  by 
our  poorer  neighbours.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  it  was  considered  a  theft,  but  rather  as 
the  provision  of  a  kind  and  bountiful  Providence. 
For  years  afterwards,  a  yellow  print  with  a  sprig 
pattern  was  commonly  worn  by  the  women  and 
girls  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  known  as 
the  "Eliza  print." 

At  eight  years  old  I  was  sent  to  school  at  Lew 
Trenchard  Rectory.  The  Rev.  Charles  Baring- 
Gould  had  married  Miss  Tanner,  my  father's  cousin, 
and  having  a  large  family — thirteen  children,  I 
think — he  had  agreed  to  take  my  sister  Catherine, 
my  brother  and  myself  as  pupils. 

I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  journey  from 
home — a  distance  of  rather  more  than  twenty  miles 
— packed  with  our  luggage  into  a  vehicle  called 
"  the  car,"  very  different  from  a  motor-car  of  the 
present  day.  It  was  a  comfortable  covered  carriage, 
well  balanced  on  two  wheels,  somewhat  resembling  a 
bathing-machine,  with  the  roof  projecting  in  front, 
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like  the  peak  of  a  cap,  to  form  a  protection  for  the 
driver.  There  were  seats  inside  for  four  persons. 
The  car  was  enormously  heavy,  and  could  only  be 
drawn  by  a  strong  horse.  I  do  not  think  any  but 
a  West-country  horse  would  have  cheerfully  under- 
taken such  a  load.  In  after  years,  I,  myself,  have 
driven  that  same  car  forty-eight  or  fifty  miles  in  a 
day.  The  secret  of  the  horse's  endurance  was 
good  feeding,  and  never  being  pushed  beyond  its 
natural  pace. 

My  life  at  Lew  Trenchard  was  not  very 
eventful.  The  dancing-master  of  the  neighbour- 
hood deserves  a  passing  word.  He  came  to  give 
us  lessons  either  weekly  or  fortnightly.  Watching 
for  his  arrival  was  a  great  excitement  for  us.  He 
rode  a  stout  pony,  with  saddle-bags  containing  all 
his  belongings,  violin  included.  At  the  dancing 
class  he  appeared  in  full  evening-dress,  that  is  to 
say,  tail-coat  and  old-fashioned  pantaloons  fitting 
tight  to  the  legs  with  two  buttons  at  the  ankle, 
white  socks,  and  pumps.  Having  tuned  his  violin 
and  scraped  a  few  preliminary  chords,  he  would 
extend  his  bow  towards  us,  saying : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  point  your  toes." 
Occasionally,  other  children  came  to  dance  with 
us,  amongst  whom  was  one  particularly  fascinating 
little  girl,  Ella  T.,  from  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Lifton.  She  was  a  general  favourite,  and  the  boys 
vied  with  each  other  in  securing  her  for  a  partner. 
Long  years  after,  when  I  was  Vicar  of  Ryde,  and 
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talking  over  old  days  in  the  West  country  with  Sir 
St.  Vincent  Hammick,  we  were  both  much  amused 
to  find  that  we  had  been  taught  by  the  same 
itinerant  dancing-master,  and  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  charms  of  the  same  damsel,  though  we  did  not 
recollect  having  met  each  other  as  small  boys.  Sir 
St.  Vincent  lived  in  his  youth  at  Milton- Abbot. 

The  charm  of  the  summer  days  at  beautiful  Lew 
Trenchard  made  a  lasting  impression  on  my  mind ; 
but  I  was  a  delicate  child,  and  was  not  very  happy 
under  the  school  regime,  so  my  residence  soon  came 
to  an  end. 

The  noted  coaches,  the  "  Times "  and  the 
"Quicksilver,"  carrying  mails  from  Falmouth  to 
London,  passed  Lew  Down  daily.  It  was  a  great 
delight  to  us  children  to  watch  the  change  of 
horses.  The  coach  could  be  seen  approaching  in 
the  distance,  for  nearly  a  mile.  At  the  sound  of 
the  horn,  the  ready  harnessed  horses  came  forth 
from  their  stables,  and  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
road  for  the  coach  to  draw  up  between  them.  As 
it  did  so,  a  groom  to  each  trace  freed  the  steaming, 
panting  horses,  the  fresh  team  took  their  places, 
and  the  coach  was  gone  in  less  than  a  minute. 

When  I  quitted  Lew  Trenchard,  the  idea  of 
travelling  alone  in  the  "Times"  coach  all  the  way 
to  Exeter  greatly  elated  me.  However,  I  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  guard,  and  much  to 
my  disgust  was  given  an  inside  place.  At  Exeter 
my  mother  met  me.     We  remained  there  a  few 
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days  to  consult  a  doctor  about  my  health.  His 
verdict  was  that  I  had  been  overstrained,  and  all 
lessons  were  to  be  cut  off  for  a  time. 

For  the  next  five  years  I  lived  at  home,  leading 
a  healthy  outdoor  life  and  riding  about  on  Shag, 
a  wonderful  little  Dartmoor  pony  which  my  father 
bought  for  me. 

At  first  I  did  no  lessons  except  with  my  eldest 
surviving  sister,  who  was  an  excellent  teacher. 
Eventually,  I  went  daily  to  Bude  to  read  with  the 
Vicar,  the  Rev.  John  Symonds  Avery. 

At  that  time,  my  father  farmed  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  own  land,  and  had  also  the  manage- 
ment of  some  large  properties  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  among  others,  those  of  Lord  Stanhope, 
Lordj  John  Thynne,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  and 
Mr.  Bassett  of  Tehidy. 

He  did  a  great  deal  to  improve  farming 
generally,  especially  as  regards  stock.  However, 
with  sheep,  he  was  not  so  successful.  Wool 
being  at  that  time  a  very  valuable  asset  to  the 
farmer,  he  introduced  Leicestershire  sheep — which 
are  noted  for  their  heavy  fleeces — hoping,  by 
means  of  a  cross  with  the  local  sheep,  to  increase 
the  yield  of  wool.  Unfortunately,  the  animals 
proved  to  be  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  stand 
the  rough,  wet  winter  of  North  Cornwall.  This 
enterprise  was  a  disaster  which  caused  my  father 
the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  money. 

He   established   an   annual  Agricultural  Show 
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at  Stratton,  at  which  considerable  prizes  were 
offered,  and  it  continued  to  be  held  for  a  great 
many  years,  with  much  success. 

In  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  public- 
spirited  efforts  to  improve  agriculture,  he  was 
presented  with  a  very  handsome  service  of  plate 
subscribed  for  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 
This  service  my  brother  holds  as  an  heirloom. 

In  Stratton  Church,  our  family  pew  was  of  the 
old-fashioned  type,  so  high  that  when  I  was  a 
small  child,  by  standing  on  the  seat  and  grasping 
hold  of  the  top,  I  could  pull  myself  up  so  as  just  to 
peep  over  the  edge. 

A  certain  parson  renowned  as  "a  very  powerful 
preacher  "  once  gave  me  a  fright  which  haunted  me 
for  a  long  time.  Before  beginning  his  sermon  he 
blew  out  the  pulpit  candles,  cast  aside  the  big 
velvet  cushion,  and  having,  so  to  speak,  turned  up 
his  sleeves  and  prepared  himself  for  action,  he 
delivered  an  oration  on  what  would  happen  on  the 
Last  Day.  Leaning  forward  from  the  pulpit  and 
addressing  the  congregation,  he  said  : 

"You  will  all  be  sitting  here,  just  as  you  are 
sitting  now.  The  Devil  will  come  to  each  of  you 
in  turn  and"  —  pointing  to  one  person  after 
another,  and  beckoning  with  his  finger — "the  Devil 
will  say,  *  You,  come  with  me,'  again  '  You,  come 
with  me ! ' "  and  then  he  shouted  in  stentorian 
tones  and  Somersetshire  accent,  "  What  will  you 
say  to  'un  ?  " 
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This  was  too  much  for  me ;  and  my  mother, 
observing  my  terror-stricken  little  face,  whipped 
me  up  under  her  arm  and  carried  me  out  of  the 
church, 

I  have  yet  another  recollection.  It  was  very 
severe  weather  at  Christmastide  about  1854;  I 
went  out  into  the  woods  to  collect  holly  for  the 
church  decorations,  and,  seeing  a  fir  tree  with 
beautiful  branches,  the  brilliant  idea  entered  my 
head  to  cut  one  off  and  place  it  above  the  pulpit 
where  the  old  sounding-board  used  to  be.  I 
shook  the  snow  off  the  branch  and  thought  that  I 
had  entirely  cleared  it.  Imagine  my  horror,  on 
Christmas  morning,  when  in  the  middle  of  the 
sermon  I  distinctly  heard  what  I  can  only  express 
as  a  watery  smack  fall  on  the  bald  pate  of  our  dear 
Vicar.  He  was  much  astonished,  and  mopped  his 
head  vigorously,  but  never  lost  the  thread  of  his 
discourse. 

All  this  I  heard  and  perceived  from  the  gallery, 
where  I  was  singing  with  the  choir,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  "all  kinds  of  music,"  namely, 
fiddles,  clarionets  and  bass-viols,  just  like  the 
instruments  in  the  choir  of  old  Shepperton  Church, 
described  by  George  Eliot  in  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life.  In  fact,  the  internal  arrangements  and 
services  of  old  Stratton  Church  and  of  old 
Shepperton  Church  were  very  similar. 

My  father  was  a  strong  Conservative,  and, 
from  his  position,  had  great  influence  amongst  the 
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farmers  and  tradespeople  who  formed  the  majority 
of  the  electorate. 

Elections,  in  the  time  of  hustings  and  open 
voting,  were  very  exciting.  The  candidate  an- 
nounced his  views  and  opinions  plainly  to  the 
electors,  and  desired  those  who  agreed  with  him  to 
support  him  at  the  poll.  There  was  no  wire- 
pulling. In  those  days  a  Member  of  Parliament 
was  not  merely  a  delegate,  but  could  more  or 
less  take  his  own  independent  line. 

In  that  part  of  Cornwall  it  was  customary  for  the 
electors  from  the  different  parishes — headed  by 
their  local  leaders.  Conservative  or  Liberal — to 
assemble  on  horseback  at  some  rendezvous  there 
to  await  their  respective  brass  bands,  which  should 
conduct  them  with  pomp  and  circumstance  through 
the  town  to  the  polling  booth.  When  I  was  a 
very  small  boy,  my  mother  put  into  my  eager  hands 
a  flag  of  "true  blue,"  the  Tor)'  colour,  and  with 
this  I  marched  alongside  the  band  to  meet  the 
body  of  Conservative  electors,  of  whose  arrival  we 
had  been  advised. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Red  Post  and  Howard 
roads  we,  to  our  surprise,  found  the  Liberal  band 
already  stationed,  and  presently  the  converging 
processions  of  electors  met,  and,  with  their  bands, 
marched  into  Stratton  side  by  side.  Our  Con- 
servative drummer,  Sam  Peardon,  was  a  redoubtable 
man.  He  had  beaten  his  drum  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.     The  way  in   which  he   flourished   his 
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drumsticks  was  a  sight  to  behold !  But  on  this 
occasion  he  flourished  them  to  some  purpose,  for 
with  malice  prepense  he  broke  in  the  drum-head  of 
the  Liberal  drummer  who  was  marching  by  his  side. 
A  free  fight  ensued,  while  I  excitedly  waved  my 
blue  flag  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention 
of  the  bystanders,  very  little  would  have  been  left 
of  the  instrument. 

My  father  was  so  earnest  a  canvasser  that  in 
more  than  one  instance  when  the  polling  clerk 
asked  the  voters,  "  For  whom  do  you  wish  to 
register  your  vote  ? "  the  answer  was  given,  "  I 
vote  for  Mr.  Shearm."  And  when  it  was  explained 
that  Mr.  Shearm  was  not  a  candidate,  one  man 
declared,  "  If  I  don't  vote  for  he,  I  wunt  vote  for 
any  other  man." 

On  the  same  occasion,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
well,  Mr,  George  Coham  of  Coham,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  old  Devonshire  families  and  a  well-known 
Liberal,  who  had  a  vote  for  our  Launceston  Division 
of  Cornwall,  rode  up  to  Cothill  on  the  election  day 
and  asked  my  mother  if  he  might  come  to  luncheon. 
"  No,"  she  replied.  "  No  vote,  no  luncheon  !  " 
Nevertheless,  nothing  daunted,  he  left  his  horse 
in  our  stable  and  came  in. 

Now,  it  was  the  custom  for  voters  to  wear  a 
card,  with  their  candidate's  name  printed  on  it, 
stuck  in  the  front  of  their  tall  hats.  During 
luncheon,  my  mother  adroitly  changed  the  Liberal 
card  for  a  Conservative  one,  unperceived  by  Mr. 
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Coham.  When  he  took  leave,  he,  all  unsuspect- 
ingly, put  on  his  hat  and  rode  through  the  town, 
where,  to  his  intense  surprise,  he  was  greeted  with 
shouts  of  "  Turncoat !  Ah  !  ah  !  Coham,  turn- 
coat !  "  He  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped 
down  to  Bude,  declaring  to  his  friends  that  the 
people  in  Stratton  had  evidently  gone  stark,  staring 
mad.  When  at  length  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  he  was  wearing  the  Conservative  card  in  his 
hat,  he  exclaimed,  "  God  bless  my  soul !  That  must 
be  Mrs.  Shearm's  work." 

In  my  young  days  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
Cornish  celebrity,  the  Rev.  Robert  Stephen  Hawker, 
Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  whose  sister  married  my 
uncle,  the  Rev.  William  Kingdon,  Rector  of 
Whitstone.  Mr.  Hawker  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able presence.  His  appearance  was  both  singular 
and  striking.  In  countenance  and  features  he  was 
not  unlike  Archbishop  Benson,  and  he,  too,  wore 
his  hair  rather  long  and  pushed  back  from  a  massive 
brow.  His  costume  was  quite  unique,  and  it  never 
varied.  It  consisted  of  a  long  claret-coloured 
cassock-coat,  opening  over  a  blue  fisherman's 
jersey,  with  a  red  cross  worked  upon  it ;  fisherman's 
boots  reaching  far  above  his  knees ;  a  claret- 
coloured  beaver  wide-awake ;  and  crimson  gloves, 
which  latter  he  wore  in  church  and  on  great 
occasions.  Mr.  Hawker  seldom  went  far  from 
home,  but  on  a  visit  to  London  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  attracted  quite  a  crowd. 
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Mr.  Hawker  was  devoted  to  his  cats.  I  think 
there  were  as  many  as  thirteen  which  accompanied 
him  to  daily  service  in  the  church.  I  have  felt 
them  rub  against  me  as  they  walked  from  pew  to 
pew.  One  of  them  was  eventually  excommuni- 
cated, because  it  was  guilty  of  killing  a  mouse 
within  the  sacred  precincts — a  desecration  too 
serious  to  be  overlooked. 

In  the  days  before  steamships  were  common, 
or  Plimsoll  had  interested  himself  in  shipping, 
wrecks  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  stormy 
winter  months.  Mr.  Hawker  showed  great  personal 
bravery  on  several  occasions  in  saving  the  crews, 
and  received  more  than  one  testimonial  of  gratitude. 
The  bodies  of  sailors  were  often  washed  up  beneath 
the  Vicarage  cliffs.  He  used  to  say  they  came  for 
Christian  burial.  No  doubt,  some  current  set  that 
way.  Even  to  this  day  the  churchyard  is  adorned 
with  the  figure-heads  of  ships  and  other  relics  of 
disaster  on  that  wild,  rocky  coast. 

Mr.  Hawker  was,  of  course,  a  very  remarkable 
man  in  many  ways,  and  no  mean  poet.  Morwenstow 
was  the  very  place,  for  one  of  his  temperament,  to 
clothe  with  romance.  At  Oxford  he  won  the 
Newdigate  prize  for  his  poem  "Pompeii."  His 
volume  of  poetry  is  well  known  and,  in  it,  his 
sonnets  are  especially  charming.  Like  many  men 
of  genius,  he  gave  way  to  eccentricities  and  allowed 
his  love  of  romance  to  bring  him  into  conflict  with 
his  more  common-sensical  neighbours. 
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Morwenstow  was  the  home  of  my  father  and  of 
his  ancestors.  Accordingly  he  was  inclined  to  side 
with  the  villagers  whenever  the  Vicar  attempted  to 
infringe  their  rights. 

Among  other  grievances  that  the  parishioners 
had  aorainst  Mr.  Hawker  was  his  determination  to 

o 

close  to  them  a  well  which  had  been  in  common  use 
for  generations.  True,  the  well  was  in  the  Vicarage 
grounds,  but  Mr.  Hawker  declared  it  to  be  a  holy 
well  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  and,  there- 
fore, the  water  must  only  be  used  for  the  font. 

My  father  made  a  special  journey  to  Morwen- 
stow to  investigate  the  matter,  and  discovered,  by 
going  to  the  back  premises  of  the  Vicarage,  that, 
however  much  Mr.  Hawker  had  sought  to  preserve 
the  sanctity  of  the  well,  he  had  nevertheless  not 
scrupled  to  lay  the  water  on  to  his  own  kitchen ! 

My  father,  being  a  lawyer,  was  fully  aware  that 
the  right  of  user  which  the  villagers  had  enjoyed 
for  so  many  years  gave  them  the  privilege  of  con- 
tinuing to  draw  water  from  the  well.  Therefore, 
he  informed  Mr.  Hawker  that  if  he  refused  them 
access  to  the  well  he  would  be  prosecuted  in  a 
court  of  law. 

This,  and  other  matters  in  which  from  time 
to  time  my  father  fell  counter  to  Mr.  Hawker, 
caused  the  relations  between  them  to  become 
somewhat  strained  ;  although,  as  family  connexions, 
they  were  outwardly  on  good  terms. 

The  following   quotation  from   Echoes  in   Old 
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Cornwall    shows    that    Mr.     Hawker    had    some 
foundation  for  his  designation  of  the  well : 

"  The  well  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  stands 
and  flows  softly  in  the  Eastern  boundary  of 
Morwenstow  Glebe.  In  the  old  Latin  Endowment, 
still  preserved  in  Bishop  Brentingham's  Register  in 
the  Archives  of  Exeter,  a.d.  1296,  the  Church  land 
is  said  to  extend  eastward,  ad  quendam  fontem 
Johannisr 

On  one  occasion,  when  my  father  was  riding 
home  late  at  night,  he  came  to  a  chapel  where  a 
sect  called  the  Bryanites  were  holding  a  revival 
meeting.  It  was  their  custom  to  place  a  penitent 
in  one  particular  pew,  around  which  they  set  to 
work  to  pray.  At  the  culminating  point,  the 
penitent  would  announce  that  the  Devil  was  leaving 
him  (or  her)  and  presently  with  a  loud  shout,  "  The 
Devil  is  gone  !  "  Then  a  fearful  commotion  would 
ensue.  Armed  with  sticks  and  umbrellas  and 
uttering  wild  yells,  with  one  consent  the  congrega- 
tion would  rush  to  the  door  to  "hunt  'un  out." 

Curious  to  discover  the  reason  of  this  hideous 
and  unwonted  din,  my  father  rode  up  to  the  door. 
Stooping  forward  and  opening  it  with  his  riding- 
whip,  he  peered  into  the  chapel,  between  the  ears  of 
his  horsey  at  the  critical  moment.  "'Tis  the  Devil 
himself !  I  see  'un,  I  see  un  !  "  screamed  the  people. 
"  And  not  far  wrong  either,"  remarked  Mr.  Hawker 
when  he  heard  the  story. 

Mrs.   Hawker  was  many  years  her   husband's 
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senior.  His  devotion  to  her  was  always  most 
touching.  For  her  benefit,  he  had  constructed  a 
small  wooden  summer-house  on  the  side  of  the 
steep  cliff,  and  when  she  became  very  infirm  he 
used  to  take  her  there  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most 
extensive  views  along  that  beautiful  coast,  from 
Hartland  Point  to  the  north,  to  Tintagel  and 
Trevose  Head  on  the  south.  She  had  a  particular 
dislike  to  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  her  husband 
never  ventured  to  smoke  in  her  presence,  if  indeed 
he  smoked  at  all  at  that  time.  He  himself  related 
to  me  how  one  day  in  the  year  1848,  as  they 
approached  the  little  hut,  they  perceived  clouds  of 
smoke  issuing  from  it!  Mr.  Hawker  hastened 
forward  and  discovered  a  remarkable-looking 
man  with  long  hair  and  beard,  wearing  a  cloak 
and  a  sombrero  hat,  seated  comfortably  within  and 
puffing  at  a  pipe.  Mr.  Hawker's  anger  was 
aroused.  "Sir,"  he  cried,  "are  you  aware  that 
this  is  private  property  ?  I  must  beg  you  to  come 
out  at  once." 

The  stranger,  gazing  seawards  and  apparently 
lost  in  reverie,  murmured  incoherently  to  himself, 
and  some  such  words  escaped  his  lips  as,  "  The 
sounding  shores  of  Bude  and  Bos."  Suddenly  he 
became  aware  of  Mr.  Hawker's  presence,  and  to 
the  indignant  question,  "Who  are  you,  sir?"  he 
replied,  "  Sir,  my  name  is  Alfred  Tennyson." 

One  can  imagine  the  startling  effect  of  this 
announcement   on    Mr.  Hawker,    and   his   delight 
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at   thus   making   the    acquaintance    of    the   great 
poet. 

Mr.  Hawker's  religious  views  were  very  peculiar. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  received  into  the  Romish 
Church  on  his  death-bed,  under  the  influence  of  his 
second  wife,  who  was  a  Polish  lady  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  was  conscious  at  the  time.  If  he 
had  any  leanings  away  from  the  Anglican  Church 
they  were  rather  towards  the  Eastern  Church. 

I  may  mention  a  curious  ceremony  which  he 
performed  on  an  old  man  who  had  just  died.  One 
of  our  tenants.  Farmer  Wade  of  Gooseham,  gave 
me  the  following  account : 

"  You  will  remember,  Maister  John,  old  Maister 
Olde  ?  Well,  when  he  were  very  ill,  he  axed  me 
to  fetch  the  passon  to  see  'un.  So  I  went  to  once 
to  the  Vicarage.  Passon  Hawker  he  come  out  to 
spake  to  me  and  I  tell'd  'un  the  pore  ole  man  was 
like  to  die,  and  wished  fur  to  see  'un.  Passon  sez, 
'Will  he  last  till  morning?  I'm  particular  busy 
just  now.'  I  said  I  culdn't  say.  I  thought  he  was 
a-gwain  quick.  So  I  went  home.  Shortly  after, 
the  ole  man  died.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  mornin' 
Passon  come  to  my  house,  and  I  told  'un,  '  The  ole 
man  is  ago.'  '  Never  mind,'  sez  he,  '  I  must  see 
'un  whatever.* 

"When  we  reached  the  house,  Passon  asked 
for  a  basin  of  watter,  and  carried  it  upstairs.  I 
wondered  whatever  he  was  a-gwain  fur  do,  so  I 
crep  up  the  stairs  arter  'un.     I  seed  'un  putt  watter 
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on  'is  ead  and  on  'is  toes,  and  he  said  summat,  I 
culdn't  tell  what.  He  then  chucked  the  basin  out 
of  the  windder.  Maister  John  " — mysteriously — 
"whatever  did  he  du  that  for?"  I  was  quite 
unable  to  answer  Farmer  Wade's  question. 

I  called  at  Morwenstow  Vicarage  one  morning. 
Mr.  Hawker  greeted  me  with  so  anxious  a  counten- 
ance that  I  asked  if  anything  were  the  matter. 

"It's  the  calf,"  he  replied.  "  I  fear  it  will  die  ; 
and  it  has  not  been  baptized.  So,  as  it  has  no 
name,  I  do  not  know  on  which  Saint  to  call  for 
intercession  on  its  behalf." 

One  of  his  eccentricities  was  the  naming  of  his 
animals  after  Saints,  especially  Cornish  Saints,  of 
vvhom,  as  every  one  knows,  there  is  a  large  and 
original  variety  such  as  St.  Nectan,  St.  Neighton, 
St.  Branock,  St.  Yse  and  St.  Morwenna,  the 
patron  Saint  of  Morwenstow  who,  it  is  said,  suc- 
ceeded St.  Hilda  as  second  Abbess  of  Whitby. 
Alfrid,  King  of  Northumbria — not  Alfred  the  Great 
as  has  been  commonly  supposed — placed  her  there 
and  committed  his  own  sister  Elfleda  to  St. 
Modwenna,  or  Morwenna,  to  be  instructed  by  her 
in  the  convent.  She  is  altogether  a  very  legendary 
Saint  mixed  up  with  the  Irish  St.  Monyuna.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  all  that  antiquarians  could  say  to 
the  contrary,  Robert  Stephen  Hawker  clung  to 
the  tradition  that  St.  Morwenna  lived  and  died  at 
Morwenstow  in  the  ninth  century  and  that  she  was 
the  instructress  of  Edith,  the  sister  of  King  Alfred 
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the  Great ;  just  as  the  famous  St.  Swithun  was  the 
instructor  of  Alfred  himself.  He  has  celebrated 
this  tradition  both  in  prose  and  rhyme. 

In  memory  of  his  first  wife,  who  died  in  1863, 
Mr.  Hawker  placed  a  short  substantial  granite 
cross  of  doubtful  antiquity  in  Morwenstow  church- 
yard, and  engraved  her  initials  upon  it.  Whether 
ancient  or  not,  this  cross  is  evidently  only  a  frag- 
ment broken  from  a  longer  shaft,  and  is  manifestly 
out  of  proportion.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  great  pity 
that  it  should  be  admired  and  copied  as  the 
"  Eighth-Century  Morwenstow  Cross  "  ! 


CHAPTER   II 

IN  the  early  days  of  last  century,  many  stirring 
tales  were  told  of  smugglers  who  frequented 
that  coast.  One  Sunday,  when  my  father 
was  a  small  boy,  in  Morwenstow  Church,  the  Vicar 
preached  his  sermon  from  the  reading-desk ;  of 
course  a  very  unusual  proceeding.  My  grandfather, 
being  churchwarden,  waited  after  service  to  demand 
an  explanation.  The  Vicar — one  of  Mr.  Hawker's 
predecessors — replied  that  he  could  preach  as 
good  a  sermon  from  the  reading-desk  as  from  the 
pulpit. 

"  Doubtless,"  said  my  grandfather.  *'  Still,  I 
presume,  there  must  be  some  reason  for  your  not 
using  the  pulpit." 

"  If  you  would  know  the  reason,"  said  the  Vicar, 
"  you  had  better  go  and  look  for  yourself." 

On  examination,  the  pulpit  proved  to  be  filled 
with  kegs  of  brandy,  deposited  there  by  the 
smugglers,  for  safety's  sake. 

On  another  occasion,  while  service  was  going 
on,  heavy  guns  were  heard  in  the  direction  of  the 
sea.  One  by  one  the  congregation  slipped  out  of 
the  church,  until  my  grandfather  and  the  Parson 
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were  the  only  people  left.  My  grandfather,  too, 
was  preparing  for  flight,  when  the  Parson  threw  off 
his  surplice,  exclaiming,  **Wait  a  moment !  Let's 
start  fair."  They  reached  the  cliffs,  and  beheld 
a  revenue  cutter  in  close  pursuit  of  a  smuggler's 
craft. 

By  dint  of  good  seamanship,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  she  drew  less  water  than  the  revenue 
cutter,  the  smuggler  escaped,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  Morwenstow  spectators. 

My  grandfather,  of  course,  was  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order ;  but  one  morning  when  his  servant 
opened  the  front  door  she  found  a  keg  of  brandy  on 
the  step  and  took  it  into  the  house.  My  grand- 
father, rather  unwisely,  put  it  into  his  cellar ; 
whereupon  the  smugglers,  finding  that  he  had  taken 
no  steps  to  discover  the  donor  of  the  brandy,  rightly 
considered  him  particeps  criminis,  and  shot  the 
remainder  of  their  cargo  on  his  premises. 

But  old  Cornish  pulpits  were  sometimes  used 
for  stranger  purposes  than  as  receptacles  for 
smuggled  goods.  My  old  tutor,  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Avery,  R.D.,  related  the  following  story  which 
he  had  gleaned  on  one  of  his  ruridecanal 
peregrinations : 

"The  Vicar  of served  two  churches,  to  one 

of  which  he  went  monthly  only.  As  a  rule,  he  kept 
strictly  to  this  practice.  However,  it  so  happened 
that  he  was  obliged,  for  some  reason,  to  go  to  this 
church  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.     He  rode  to  the 
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sexton's  cottage  to  ask  for  the  key,  so  that  he  might 
ring  the  church  bell  to  summon  the  congregation. 

"  The  sexton  being  from  home,  his  wife  answered 
the  door.  '  Aw,  Passon,  dear ! '  she  exclaimed, 
*  whatever  be  yu  here  for,  to-day  ? '  'I'm  come  for 
service,'  said  he.  '  But,  Passon,  service  ain't  afore 
next  Sunday.'  '  Never  mind  that,  I'm  come  to-day. 
Give  me  the  key.'  '  You  can't  have  'ut,'  she  con- 
tinued.    •  My  man  ain't  here.' 

"  Seeing  the  key  hanging  up  inside  the  cottage, 
in  full  view,  the  Vicar  possessed  himself  of  it  and 
proceeded  towards  the  church.  Poor  Sally  then 
began  a  long  string  of  remonstrances,  amongst 
others :  '  Tes  no  use  having  service  to-day.  Tes 
Revel  Sunday  at  the  chapel  and  all  the  folks  be 
a-gwain  there.'  'Oh,'  said  the  Vicar,  'when  they 
hear  the  church  bell  they'll  all  come  to  service.' 
And  he  unlocked  the  door  and  entered  the  church. 

"  The  old  woman  became  more  and  more 
vehement  and  excited.  '  Passon,  Passon,  dear,  if 
you  mtist  preachy  will  you  preachy  from  the  readin- 
desk}  You'd  preachy  bootiful  from  the  readin'- 
desk.'  '  But  why  ? '  asked  he.  '  Is  there  anything 
in  the  pulpit  ? '  '  Aw  deary  me  !  Passon,  dear, 
don't  'ee  go  near  it  whatever.  Oh,  why  did  yu 
ever  come  to-day  ? ' 

"  She  clung  desperately  to  his  coat-tails,  be- 
seeching him  to  go  no  farther.  '  Come,  Sally,  I 
insist  upon  seeing  what  is  in  the  pulpit.'  '  Well, 
Passon — but  there,  I  don't  'ardly  know  how  to  tell 
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'ee.  Well,  Passon,  if  you  must  know,  I've  sot  the 
turkey-'en  in  the  pulpit  and  her  wunt  'atch  out 
afore  next  Sunday.'" 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  severity  of 
the  Crimean  winter  and  of  seeing  my  father  open 
the  St.  James  s  Chronicle,  with  its  long  lists  of  the 
dead  and  wounded,  at  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  on 
both  sides  of  the  sheet.  During  the  war,  a  poor 
woman  constantly  called  to  ask  my  mother  if  there 
was  any  news  in  the  paper  of  the  ship  Jane  Dacre, 
meaning,  of  course,  the  St.  Jean  dAcre. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  my  pony, 
Shag.  My  brother  and  I  were  taught  to  ride  on  a 
pad  without  stirrups.  One  day,  when  I  was  a  small 
boy,  a  friend  of  my  father  offered  me  two  half- 
crowns  if  I  would  ride  to  and  from  a  certain  point 
about  half  a  mile  distant  with  one  of  these  coins 
between  the  pad  and  each  knee.  I  accomplished 
the  ride  with  a  measure  of  success  ;  one  half-crown 
remained  in  position,  and  I  was  afterwards  allowed 
to  retrieve  the  other,  which  had  fallen  on  the 
road. 

I  was  a  daring  boy,  and  my  pony  was  so  sure- 
footed that  I  used  to  ride  him  up  and  down  perilous 
places  and  sometimes  across  the  stepping-stones  in 
the  river  at  Bude.  Or  I  would  ride  him  across  the 
breakwater  when  the  waves  were  dashing  over  it, 
rather  than  wet  my  own  feet.  At  length  my  mad 
pranks  were  put  a  stop  to  by  two  horrified  ladies 
who  wrote  to  my  mother  on  the  subject. 
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The  great  personage  at  Bude  in  my  youthful 
days  was  Sir  Thomas  Acland.  To  my  intense 
delight,  he  sometimes  took  me  for  a  drive  in  his 
carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of  small  Exmoor  ponies, 
great  beauties,  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  Sir 
Thomas  was  a  great  benefactor  to  Bude  in  many 
ways,  and  he  it  was  who  built  the  church. 

Another  local  celebrity  was  Sir  Goldsworthy 
Gurney,  the  inventor  of  the  "  Bude  Light,"  adopted, 
amongst  other  places,  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
There  is  a  memorial  tablet  to  him  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  Westminster. 

My  father's  death,  in  1856,  was  a  great  blow  to 
us  all.  Perhaps  if  he  had  lived  another  year,  I 
should  have  gone  to  school  at  Marlborough  with 
my  brother  Edward,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
Exeter  Grammar  School.  It  was  a  very  old 
foundation  dating  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
At  the  time  when  my  father  was  educated  there, 
Exeter  Grammar  School  and  Blundell's  School 
were  considered  the  two  best  schools  in  the  West 
of  England. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  Exeter  school's  reputation 
was  maintained  in  my  days,  for  I  was  but  ill-pre- 
pared when  I  went  to  Oxford  three  years  later. 
That,  of  course,  may  have  been  in  some  measure 
my  own  fault. 

However  uneventful  my  schooldays  may  have 
been,  the  journeys  to  and  from  Exeter  were  full  of 
incident.      The  North  Devon  line  from   Bideford 
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was  just  opened  ;  but  we  had  to  drive  from  Stratton 
to  Bideford  by  coach. 

Going  to  school,  I  had  to  start  from  home  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  winter,  it 
was  pitch  dark  and  often  bitterly  cold.  My 
mother,  when  she  called  me  on  those  occasions, 
said  she  felt  like  a  gaoler  entering  the  cell  of  a  con- 
demned criminal,  on  the  morning  of  his  execution. 
My  box  was  conveyed  in  a  wheelbarrow  to  the 
coach-office. 

One  winter  morning,  when  the  roads  were 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  the  coach  skidded  into 
a  ditch,  and  the  four  horses  were  unable  to  extricate 
it.  At  the  coachman's  request,  I  ran  to  an  adjacent 
farm  for  help,  and  returned  with  a  team  of  cart- 
horses, which  soon  pulled  us  out. 

Presumably  my  exertions  had  made  me  very 
hot.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  we  arrived  at  the 
next  stage,  I  found  myself  frozen  stiff,  and  was 
carried  into  the  inn  to  be  rubbed  before  the  fire,  till 
I  recovered.  Probably  a  glass  of  hot  rum  and  milk 
greatly  aided  my  speedy  recovery.  I  remember 
thinking  it  a  most  grateful  and  delicious  beverage ! 

Squires,  the  driver  of  the  Stratton  coach,  was 
a  born  sportsman  and  poacher.  Sometimes,  as  one 
drove  along,  one  would  notice  a  man  standing  in 
the  road  gazing  into  space.  A  few  yards  after 
passing  him,  the  driver  would  pull  up,  and  asking 
the  box-passenger  to  hold  the  reins,  he  would 
clamber  down   and   disappear   behind   the   coach. 
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We  could  hear  the  after-boot  open  and  shut.  Then 
Squires  would  remount  the  box  and  say,  with  a 
smile  on  his  face,  "  A  fine  hare  and  a  brace  of  birds, 
sir."  This  sort  of  thing  might  happen  more  than 
once  on  the  journey. 

Squires  had  the  eye  of  a  hawk.  One  day, 
on  our  way  from  Bideford,  he  perceived  a  hare 
hanging  from  a  wire  in  a  hedge  on  the  farther 
side  of  a  field.  He  instantly  stopped  the  coach, 
clambered  over  the  roadside  fence,  ran  across 
the  field,  and  returning  triumphant  with  the  hare 
deposited  it  in  the  front-boot.  Presumably  he 
discovered  by  the  whispered  remarks  of  two  men 
sitting  behind  him  that  they  intended  to  get  hold 
of  that  hare,  when  next  we  should  stop  to  change 
horses.     Squires  nudged  me  with  a  wink. 

"  Do  you  hear  em  ? "  he  said. 

On  arriving  at  the  inn,  the  men  offered  him 
a  drink. 

"All  right.  Thank  you,"  said  Squires,  "I'll 
follow  you." 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  he  quickly 
made  the  hare  secure,  by  locking  it  up  in  the 
after-boot. 

We  went  into  the  inn.  Squires  took  the  proffered 
glass  of  drink  in  the  bar,  and  the  men  slipped  out, 
intending  to  possess  themselves  of  the  hare.  With 
great  glee.  Squires  and  I  watched  them  from  the 
window  of  the  inn.  There  they  stood,  on  the  front 
wheel  of  the  coach,  diving  fruitlessly  into  the  boot. 
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Squires  then    tapped  on  the  window  and  put  his 
fingers  to  his  nose  derisively. 

The  coach  drives  were  never  dull.  There  was 
always  something  to  interest  or  amuse  one.  I 
heard  one  day  a  sharp  repartee  from  a  small  boy 
jogging  along  the  road  on  a  donkey.  Squires 
thought  himself  very  smart  when  he  said  to  the 
boy  : 

"How  far  are  you  two  going  together  ?  " 

**  As  far  as  your  brother  will  take  me,"  promptly 
answered  the  lad. 

One  winter  evening,  as  I  was  driving  home  on 
the  coach,  a  cock  pheasant  came  in  view  in  a  field 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  "  I  must  have  that 
pheasant,"  exclaimed  Strike  (another  coachman), 
leaping  off  the  box,  and  dragging  out  an  old 
"muzzle-loader"  from  the  after-boot.  It  was 
loaded,  and  he  searched  in  every  pocket  for  a  cap. 

"  Have  you  got  a  cap,  Mr.  John  ? "  he  in- 
quired. 

"No,"  I  replied,  "but  I  have  got  a  fusee,  and 
if  you  rest  your  gun  on  the  hedge  and  take  careful 
aim,  and  ram  the  lighted  fusee  on  the  nipple,  the 
gun  will  go  off." 

He  carried  out  my  directions  implicitly.  The 
gun  went  off  indeed !  The  recoil  sent  him  flying. 
He  lay  on  his  back  in  the  road,  and  the  pheasant 
disappeared  in  the  distance  "chortling  "  ! 

On  another  occasion,  one  of  my  fellow- 
passengers   was   a   stock-man   from   America.     A 
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flock  of  geese  was  waddling  along  the  road,  on 
seeing  which,  he  produced  his  stock-whip,  and  just 
to  exhibit  his  skill  he  adroitly  cast  the  loop  round 
the  neck  of  a  oroose  and  drew  the  unfortunate  bird 
up  to  the  top  of  the  coach  in  a  jiffy,  greatly  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  beholders.  Wonderful  to  relate, 
the  neck  of  the  goose  was  not  broken,  and  it  was 
restored  to  its  companions  apparently  none  the 
worse  for  its  strange  experience. 

Church  matters,  like  other  things,  were  rather 
primitive  in  our  neighbourhood  when  I  was  a  boy. 
My  father  was  churchwarden  at  Stratton,  and  the 
farmers  would  sometimes  put  half  a  crown  into  the 
offertory  plate  and  ask  for  change.  I  remember 
one  saying  : 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir  ;  times  are  bad  and  I'd  like 
eighteenpence  out." 

After  all,  as  things  go  nowadays,  his  shilling 
was  not  such  a  poor  offering.  But  of  course  offer- 
tories were  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  then. 

My  sister  Octavia  and  I  were  confirmed  at 
Stratton  by  Dr.  Henry  Philpots,  the  well-known 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  We  had  no  preparation  from 
our  Vicar — excellent  man  though  he  was — as  he 
told  us  that  he  was  sure  our  good  mother  had 
sufficiently  instructed  us.  Our  interview  with  him 
was  of  the  briefest  description.  He  bade  us  sit 
down  and  then  handed  us  our  cards^  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  church,  on  the  Confirmation  day.  The 
Bishop's  address  greatly  impressed  me. 
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Thoughtfully  I  was  walking  homewards,  when 
I  was  accosted  by  Sam  Stanbury,  one  of  my  father's 
men,  who  said  : 

"  Well,  Maister  John,  been  Bushed,  'ave  'ee  ?  " 
He  meant  **  Bishop't,"  the  local  term  for  Con- 
firmation^ 

I  told  him  he  should  not  speak  in  so  jocular 
a  way  of  so  solemn  a  service. 

"Oh,"  continued  he,  "don't  'ee  suppose  I  don't 
think  much  of  Confirmation.  I've  been  Bushed  five 
times.  Whenever  Passon  axed  whu  was  for  Con- 
firmation, I  'eld  up  my  'and.  We  alius  'ad  a 
pleasant  day." 

Herrick  uses  the  word  " Btskop' I"  and  several 
other  West-country  words  in  his  poems  : 

"  To  Jos  :  Lo  :  Bishop  of  Exeter  " 

If  then,  (my  Lord)  to  sanctifie  my  Muse 

One  onely  Poem  out  of  all  you'd  chuse 

And  mark  it  for  a  Rapture  nobly  writ 

"'Tis  Good  Confirmed;  for  you  have  Bishop't  it." 

In  my  young  days  the  Bishop  only  came  to  our 
neighbourhood  once  in  seven  years.  Usually 
Confirmations  were  held  at  Launceston,  eighteen 
miles  distant  from  Stratton.  It  was  a  great 
event.  Candidates  came  from  far  and  wide,  driving 
in  farm-waggons ;  and  they  often  behaved  most 
uproariously. 

At  the  neighbouring  village  of  Poughill,  there 
dwelt  a  musical  genius  named  Saunders,  who  had 
for  many  years   been  inventing  an  instrument   of 
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the  harmonium  species.  No  one  had  ever  seen 
it,  though  many  had  listened  to  weird  howls  and 
growls  and  shrill  whistling  sounds  proceeding  from 
his  house. 

Great  was  the  excitement,  therefore,  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  instrument  was  actually  com- 
pleted, and  would  be  played  for  the  first  time  in 
Poughill  Church  on  Christmas  afternoon,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  an  anthem,  composed  especially 
for  the  occasion,  by  the  talented  Saunders. 

My  brother  and  I  determined  to  go  and  hear  it. 

The  service  proceeded  as  usual,  till  the  proper 
moment  for  the  anthem  arrived.  The  Vicar,  not 
knowing  what  title  to  give  it,  simply  announced  : 

"  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God — 
The  Anthem." 

Then  was  heard  much  preliminary  tuning  of 
fiddles,  bass-viols,  flutes  and  clarionets,  interspersed 
with  unearthly  noises  from  the  new  instrument. 

The  congregation  turned  round  to  face  the  west 
gallery,  as  was  the  custom  whenever  an  anthem 
was  given.  At  length,  the  curtain  which  hid  the 
choir  was  drawn  aside  and  the  singing  began  with 
female  voices  alone : 

"And  Josup,"  the  male  voices  continuing : 

'•  And  Maary." 

This  was  repeated  several  times,  accompanied  by 

tremendous  blasts  of  instrumental  chords  in  which 

Saunders'  new  invention  took  a   very   prominent, 

though  very  inharmonious,  part.    Then  the  anthem 
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proceeded,  women  and  men  singing  the  same  words 
alternately  : 

To  their  great  surprise 
To  their  great  surprise 
A  httle  Infant  did  arise 
A  httle  Infant  did  arise. 


gg^fg^ 


'2 ^    I 


And         Jo  -  sup 


And       Jo  -  sup 


^ilM 


J — I — P- 


i 


and     Maa  -  ry 

and 

^^M  — 

w                     •      »       p.             « 

w  ^^ 

1 

S'=£ 


to  their  great  sur-prise,  A    lit-  tie 

J-J . X^-J^J^/^ 


;2E5EEs: 


Maa-ry 


to  their  great  sur-prise, 


W^i3^^ 


a=?: 


In  -  fant  did    a  -  rise, 


i|fezE 


jr2. 


lit  -  tie       In -fant  did    a  -  rise. 


I  have  no  distinct  remembrance  of  how  the 
anthem  finished,  because  my  brother  and  I  were 
suffocated  with  laughter  at  the  bottom  of  the  high 
pew,  where,  I  trust,  we  escaped  notice. 
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It  was  a  favourite  Sunday  walk  of  ours  to 
Poughill  Church.  One  afternoon  my  brother  and 
I  inadvertently  entered  the  "  churching  pew."  The 
clerk  came  to  us  and  said  : 

"  Yu'm  in  the  uprising  pew.  Yu  doant  wunt  to 
be  uprose,  do  'ee  ?  Yu'd  best  come  out,  for  if  so  be 
Passon  sees  'ee  when  he  comes  in,  yu'll  be  uprose ! 


CHAPTER   III 

THE  time  arrived  for  me  to  go  to  Oxford. 
My  entrance  to  the  University  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  It  was  of  course 
customary  to  put  one's  name  down  at  a  college, 
and  in  due  course  to  matriculate.  My  name  was 
not  put  down  anywhere,  but  I  was  sent  up  to  try 
for  a  close  scholarship  at  St.  Mary's  Hall.  The 
other  fellow  got  in,  and  I,  being  proxime  accessit, 
was  told  that  I  could  be  admitted. 

That  did  not  suit  me  at  all.  I  was  determined, 
if  possible,  to  enter  Exeter  College,  where,  for 
more  than  one  generation,  my  Kingdon  relations 
had  distinguished  themselves.  Accordingly,  I  pre- 
sented myself  at  Exeter  College,  boldly  rang  the 
bell  at  the  Rector's  lodge  and  was  shown  into  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,  the  kind  and  genial 
Head. 

I  expressed  my  desire  to  enter  his  college.  He 
informed  me  that  my  request  was  most  irregular, 
my  name  not  being  down  on  the  list  of  applicants ; 
furthermore,  as  the  matriculation  was  over,  there 
were  no  vacant  rooms. 

I  then  said,  if  that  was  the  case,  I  should  try 
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my  luck  at  Pembroke,  where  I  had  also  had  re- 
lations.    He  seemed  much  amused,  and  said  : 

"  If  you  presented  yourself  to  Dr.  Jeune,  as  you 
have  done  to  me,  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  re- 
ception you  would  meet  with.  You  had  better  sit 
down  and  translate  this  piece  of  English  into 
Latin." 

After  I  had  done  this,  he  kindly  took  me  him- 
self to  Pembroke  College  and  introduced  me  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  asked  me  where  I  came 
from.  I  answered  that  I  had  come  from  Exeter 
Grammar  School,  but  that  my  home  was  in  North 
Cornwall. 

"  Then,  perhaps  you  know  my  old  friend,  Robert 
Hawker  }  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;   I  have  known  him  all  my  life." 

"  Well  then,  you  shall  come  to  my  college,  and 
I  hope  you  will  keep  up  the  credit  of  your  county. 
It  would  be  well  that  you  should  see  the  porter  at 
once,  and  find  out  what  rooms  you  can  have." 

I  thanked  him.  and  also  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who 
had  been  so  good  to  me,  and  forthwith  made  my 
way  to  the  porter's  lodge.  "  Old  Arthur  "  informed 
me  that  there  was  only  one  set  of  rooms  left. 

"All  the  other  gentlemen  have  refused  them," 
said  he,  "  because  the  last  gentleman  who  inhabited 
them  was  drownded.  I  don't  know,  sir,  why  you 
should  be  drownded  because  he  was." 

I  agreed  with  him  that  such  an  untoward  event 
need  not  of  necessity  occur,  and  settled  to  take  the 
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rooms — it  is,  however,  a  curious  fact  that  the  man 
who  succeeded  me  committed  suicide. 

After  having  made  arrangements  for  coming 
into  residence  in  the  following  October,  I  returned 
to  Cornwall  and  spent  most  of  the  intervening  time 
at  Pyeworthy  Rectory,  reading  with  my  mother's 
cousin,  the  Rev.  George  Thomas  Kingdon,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  very  distinguished  scholar  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Mrs.  Kingdon  was  an  accomplished  pianist  and 
a  great  lover  of  classical  music.  I  shall  never 
forget  her  exquisite  playing  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas, 
many  of  which  she  knew  perfectly  by  heart.  My 
appreciation  of  good  music  is  greatly  owing  to 
her. 

In  the  autumn  of  i860,  I  went  up  to  Oxford. 
Like  many  another  young  fellow,  I  purchased  a 
new  gown  and  donned  it  with  great  pride.  After- 
wards, I  learnt  to  my  cost  that  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent  to  buy  a  second-hand  gown  from  my 
scout — which  was  then  the  common  practice — for 
in  a  very  short  time  my  beautiful  garment  was 
abstracted  and  in  place  of  it  was  hung  a  well-worn 
and  well-torn  gown  of  a  greenish  hue.  My  scout 
could  give  no  explanation  of  the  exchange. 

Oddly  enough,  that  same  day  at  dinner,  in  hall, 
I  recognized  my  lost  gown  on  the  back  of  an  under- 
graduate sitting  close  to  me,  and  was  able  to 
substantiate  my  claim  to  it  on  account  of  a  slight 
malformation  whereby  it  could  be  identified. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  I  said.  "  You  are 
wearing  my  gown." 

This  remark  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter 
from  the  table,  but  my  much-prized  gown  was 
restored  to  me. 

As  I  was  a  tall  stripling  with  a  good  reach  for 
rowing,  the  captain  of  the  College  Eight  soon 
spotted  me.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  done  any 
rowing. 

"Only  in  a  life-boat,"  I  replied. 

He  was  afraid  that  that  experience  would  be  of 
little  use,  but  I  had  better  come  and  try  what  I 
could  do  on  the  river. 

I  practised  regularly  for  some  time ;  but  before 
I  was  sufficiently  trained  to  row  in  the  Torpids,  I 
broke  down  and  the  doctor  forbade  me  to  row  any 
more. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  altogether  sorry.  The 
hardships  incident  to  training  are  very  real.  The 
weather  is  usually  cold,  one's  clothing  is  of  the 
lightest,  one's  hands  are  blistered,  one's  body  is 
aching  and  sore,  and  the  forcible  language  of  the 
coach  is  often  very  galling. 

"Now  then,  Number  4,  where  are  your  hands  ? 
Look  at  your  back  !  " 

A  feat  which  I  never  accomplished !  Who 
could  ? 

I  must  say,  however,  that  to  row  in  a  boat  race, 
especially  as  one  of  the  winners,  must  be  most 
enjoyable,  and  well  worth  all  the  troubles  of  training. 
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And  training  in  itself  is  splendid  for  those  who  are 
strong  enough  to  go  through  it ;  for  it  brings  out 
powers  of  endurance  and  self-discipline  and  helps 
to  form  a  manly  character. 

I  have  permission  from  Punch,  as  well  as  from 
the  author,  to  make  the  following  quotation  from 
some  verses  by  R.  C.  L.  which  appeared  on  March 
1 2th,  19 1 3,  as  they  seem  so  appropriate  to  my 
subject : 

"  For  it's  toil  and  tribulation  till  your  roughnesses  are  polished, 
And  it's  bitterness  and  sorrow  till  the  work  of  oars  is  done  ; 
But  it's  high  delight  and  triumph  when  your  faults  are  all  abolished, 
With  yourself  and  seven  brothers  firmly  welded  into  one. 

CHORUS. 

"  Oh  get  hold  of  it  and  shove  it ! 
It  is  labour,  but  we  love  it 

Let  your  stroke  be  long  and  mighty  ;  keep  your  body  on  the  swing; 
While  your  pulses  dance  a  measure 
Full  of  pride  and  full  of  pleasure 

And  the  boat  flies  free  and  joyous  like  a  swallow  on  the  wing.'' 

I  was  more  successful  in  the  Rifle  Corps  than 
in  the  boats,  and  became  an  enthusiastic  volunteer. 
There  were  about  1000  men  in  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Corps,  volunteering  being  a  very  popular 
movement  in  its  early  days.  Very  nearly  that 
number  marched  out  to  drill  once  a  week  in  the 
fields  beyond  the  Natural  Science  Museum,  which 
now  form  the  beautifully  laid  out  Parks. 

Our  colonel  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  our 
commanding  officer  was  Lieut.-Colonel  Fitz  Atkins 
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Bowyer ;  and  the  life  of  the  whole  regiment  was 
the  adjutant,  Captain  Jones,  who  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  being  made  M.A.  of  the 
University,  honoris  causa. 

One  day  I  was  hurr}nng  to  drill.  Swinging 
along  St.  Aldate's,  rifle  in  hand,  I  suddenly  came 
into  collision  with  a  young  man  rounding  the 
corner  of  Carfax,  and  my  rifle  ran  into  him  and 
momentarily  deprived  him  of  his  breath.  I  apolo- 
gized profusely  and  helped  him  to  recover  himself. 
It  was  not  till  he  had  walked  some  paces  on  his 
way  that  I  recognized  the  dog  and  the  person 
of  His  Royal  Highness.  When  next  we  met  in 
the  street,  the  Prince  smiled  good-humouredly 
and  said,  "  I  think  I  will  give  you  a  wide  berth ! " 
He  knew  me  very  well  by  sight,  as  I  belonged 
to  a  glee  club  which  often  sang  before  him. 

During  the  residence  of  H.R.H.,  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Prince  Consort  paid  him  a  visit,  accom- 
panied by  Princess  Alice  and  Prince  Louis  of 
Hesse  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  All  Oxford 
was  agog  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
royalties.  They  paid  a  visit  to  Christ  Church, 
and  the  great  gates  of  Tom  were  closed  to  prevent 
the  crowd  from  following  them.  I,  however,  having 
made  friends  with  a  detachment  of  police,  who 
furnished  me  with  a  long  staff,  entered  with  them 
into  Tom  Quad,  and  from  thence  found  my  way 
to  the  library,  whither  the  Queen  had  gone ;  and 
I  waited  on  the  steps  outside. 
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Just  before  Her  Majesty  reappeared  from  the 
library,  a  slight  shower  of  rain  fell,  wetting  the 
pavement.  Inspired  by  the  example  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  I  hastily  whisked  off  my  gown  and  spread 
it  out  for  the  Queen  to  step  on,  which  she  did, 
to  my  great  pride  and  delight.  Small  wonder 
that  my  gown,  hallowed  by  the  touch  of  Her 
Majesty's  feet,  became  a  coveted  treasure.  It 
soon  mysteriously  disappeared  from  my  possession, 
and  I  saw  it  no  more  ! 

On  the  5th  of  November,  in  those  days,  there 
were  terrible  "town  and  gown  fights"  and  it  was 
really  unsafe  for  an  undergraduate  to  go  out  in 
the  streets  alone.  It  was  necessary  to  form  parties, 
if  we  went  out  after  dark. 

Returning  one  night  from  the  Union,  four  of 
us  met  the  crowd  in  the  Corn  Market.  We 
made  a  dash  for  it,  but  one  of  our  party  got  left 
behind  in  the  mob,  so  we  charged  back  and  found 
our  friend  lying  on  the  ground,  apparently  badly 
hurt.  The  crowd,  somewhat  awed  by  the  result 
of  the  fracas,  offered  us  no  further  molestation  and 
suffered  us  to  carry  the  wounded  man  home. 
His  head  was  rather  severely  cut,  but  fortunately 
his  injuries  were  not  serious. 

On  other  occasions  I  witnessed  two  or  three 
desperate  conflicts  between  the  mob  and  certain 
undergraduates  well  known  for  their  boxing  skill. 
I  believe  the  undergraduates  to  whom  I  refer  were 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  have  an  opportunity 
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of  displaying  their  prowess.  Prize-fighting  had 
not  yet  been  put  down  with  a  firm  hand,  and  it 
was  about  this  time  that  the  whole  country  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  notable  fight  which  took 
place  between  Tom  Sayers,  the  champion  of 
England,  and  John  Heenan,  the  huge  "  Benicia 
Boy"  from  America.  In  Oxford  there  was  more 
than  one  ex-prize-fighter  who  taught  the  noble  art 
of  self-defence.  The  then  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
his  brother,  at  Christ  Church,  were  both  very 
expert  with  their  fists. 

Among  the  notable  men  in  those  days  in 
Oxford  were  Dr.  Jeune,  Vice-Chancellor  and  Head 
of  my  College,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough  ; 
Dr.  Pusey ;  Professor  Jowett ;  Dr.  Jacobson, 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Chester ;  Dr.  Burgon,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Chichester,  one  of  the  sternest 
opposers  of  Essays  and  Reviews  ;  Dr.  Liddell,  Dean 
of  Christ  Church  ;  Dr.  Arthur  Stanley,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Westminster ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Dr. 
Samuel  Wilberforce,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

I  was  present  in  St.  Mary's  to  hear  the 
University  sermon,  when  Wilberforce  claimed  his 
right  to  preach,  and  accordingly,  setting  aside  the 
preacher  for  the  day,  he  ascended  the  pulpit.  I 
do  not  remember  his  text  or  if  he  had  one,  but 
he  told  us  undergraduates  that  he  had  come 
especially  to  warn  us  not  to  read  or  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Essays  and  Reviews,  just  published. 
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This  was  very  impolitic  of  the  Bishop,  for  many 
of  us  hastened  early  next  morning  to  the  well- 
known  shop  of  Slatter  and  Rose  to  purchase  the 
forbidden  book.  However,  we  found  that  all  the 
copies  had  been  already  sold  ! 

Towards  the  end  of  my  time  at  the  University, 
I  attended  Dr.  Jacobson's  lectures.  Doubtless  they 
were  very  good,  but  they  seemed  to  me  very  dry. 
He  gave  us  a  long  list  of  books,  saying  : 

"  These  will  cost  you  about  ;^200  to  buy, 
and  may  take  you  fifty  years  to  read,  but  at  any 
rate  I  say  that  any  young  man  who  takes  upon 
him  the  holy  office  of  deacon  without  having  read 
the  writings  of  Bishop  Hall" — 25  vols.! — "will 
leave  a  great  work  undone." 

These  lectures  were  given  in  Christ  Church 
Cathedral.  Two  incidents  which  somewhat  dis- 
turbed their  solemnity  may  be  mentioned.  A 
friend  of  mine,  not  feeling  much  interested  in  the 
lectures,  seated  himself  immediately  under  the 
pulpit,  where  he  hoped  to  read  a  book  without 
detection.  But,  alas,  the  Professor's  eye  was  too 
sharp !  He,  being  personally  acquainted  with  the 
undergraduate,  leant  over  the  pulpit  and,  peering 
through  his  eyeglass,  slowly  and  solemnly  uttered 
the  following  words : 

•'  If  my  old  friend  Bishop  Copleston  could  have 
seen  his  nephew  reading — what  ?  Yes,  a  yellow- 
back novel  at  my  lecture,  he  would  have  been 
shocked  indeed." 
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I  The  young  man's  discomfiture  may  well  be 
magined.  I  will  say  this  for  him,  however,  that 
le  atoned  for  his  conduct  by  taking  copious  notes 
3f  the  lectures  henceforth  and  by  going  in  for  the 
examination  on  the  subjects ;  which  very  few  of 
us  did. 

The  other  amusing  incident  was  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  entrance  into  our  midst  of  the  young 
Princesses  Helena  and  Louise,  accompanied  by 
Lady  Augusta  Bruce  and  led  by  Professor  Stanley, 
who  had  evidently  forgotten  that  a  lecture  was 
beinor  o-iven  in  the  Cathedral,  The  Princesses, 
seeing  their  mistake,  quickly  and  laughingly  re- 
treated ;  but  it  was  not  easy  for  Dr.  Jacobson 
to  regain  our  attention. 

Two  of  my  constant  companions  were  Reginald 
F.  Bigg-Wither  and  R.  G.  K.  Wrench,  afterwards, 
for  many  years,  a  master  at  Winchester  College. 
We  were  so  much  together  that  we  became  nick- 
named "  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson."  We  three 
thought  we  should  like  to  attend  the  lectures  on 
Pastoral  Theology  given  by  Professor  Ogilvie. 

"As  you  intend  to  take  Holy  Orders,"  he  said, 
addressing  me,  "you  have,  no  doubt,  from  your 
boyhood  studied,  more  or  less,  the  writings  of  the 
Early  Fathers  ?  " 

"  Rather  less  than  more,  sir,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  we  will  begin  by  read- 
ing the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  the  original." 

This  interview  so  alarmed  me,  that  I  went  back 
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to  my  rooms  resolved  to  write  to  the  Professor 
that  I  had  changed  my  mind  as  to  attending  his 
lectures.  I  found  that  "  Brown  and  Robinson " 
had  come  to  the  same  determination.  However, 
instead  of  attending  this  course,  I  went  to  some 
most  fascinating  lectures  by  Dr.  Stanley  on  the 
**  Eastern  Church,"  which  have  since  been  published 
in  book  form.  Stanley's  power  of  dramatic  descrip- 
tion was  marvellous,  I  shall  never  forget  his 
lecture  on  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal,  and 
the  close  of  the  scene  when  Elijah  girded  up  his 
loins  and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of 
Jezreel.  It  was  most  vividly  and  stirringly 
described. 

It  was  customary  for  the  Professors  to  ask  some 
of  their  students  to  breakfast.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  not  only  to  receive  an  invitation  from  Dr. 
Stanley  but  to  sit  next  him  at  table.  He  was  much 
interested  to  hear  that  I  was  a  Cornish  man  as  he 
had  lately  been  making  a  tour  in  the  duchy  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  told  him  that  I  had  seen 
and  recognized  them  in  Stratton,  my  native  town, 
where  they  were  probably  on  their  way  to  inspect 
the  ancient  church,  the  living  of  Stratton  being  in 
the  gift  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

Many  years  after  leaving  Oxford,  when  I  was 
being  shown  over  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  Pre- 
centor, Canon  Flood-Jones,  I  met  Dean  Stanley  in 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber  and  reminded  him  of  his 
kindness  to  me  in  former  days. 
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In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Pembroke  College 
gave  all  its  plate  to  the  King.  Consequently,  for 
many  succeeding  generations  of  undergraduates  it 
became  the  custom  to  present  a  silver  cup  to  the 
college  as  a  parting  gift.  In  my  time  there  was  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  cups  for  the  use  of  all 
the  members. 

The  rooms  on  the  next  staircase  to  mine  were 
those  formerly  inhabited  by  the  great  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  "  Old  Harry,"  the  senior  scout  of  the 
college,  was  very  proud  of  having  charge  of  them. 
By  constantly  showing  these  rooms  to  people,  he 
had  come  to  believe  that  he  had  been  personally 
acquainted  with  "  Ursa  Major  " — ^just  as  George  IV. 
talked  himself  into  imagining  that  he  had  been 
present  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

'*  A  nice  gentleman.  Dr.  Johnson,"  old  Harry 
used  to  say.     "  I  knowed  him  well." 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
brought  his  lovely  bride  to  Commemoration,  on 
which  occasion  at  the  Encaenia  H.R.H.  was  given 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  and  of  course  received  an 
uproarious  welcome  from  the  undergraduates  in  the 
Sheidonian. 

I  cannot  remember  whether  it  Wcis  in  that  year 
or  a  previous  year  that  General  Sir  James  Outram 
received  his  doctor's  degree  honoris  causa.  The 
recollections  of  his  brave  deeds  in  the  Indian  Mutiny 
were  fresh  in  every  one's  mind,  and  when  the 
Public  Orator  presented  him  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
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and  in  his  Latin  speech  pronounced  the  name 
Outram  one  great  burst  of  cheers  rang  through  the 
building,  to  be  renewed  again  and  again.  Sir 
James  was  so  overcome  that  the  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks. 

But  to  return  to  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  Among  other  things,  they 
honoured  the  Freemasons'  Ball  with  their  presence. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  town  hall,  the  sight  was  a 
brilliant  one,  for  the  knights  templars,  wearing  their 
long  white  mantles  with  red  crosses,  flashed  out 
their  swords  and  formed  an  arch  for  the  royal  pair 
to  walk  under. 

Owing  to  some  mistake,  a  couple  failed,  at  the 
last  minute,  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  royal  quadrille, 
with  which  the  ball  opened.  It  was  a  double  set. 
The  music  had  already  begun,  when  my  partner 
and  I,  who  happened  to  be  standing  close  by,  were, 
to  our  great  astonishment,  hastily  summoned  to 
take  our  place  within  the  crimson  cord,  as  a  side 
couple.     We,  of  course,  felt  greatly  honoured. 

After  the  Prince  and  Princess  had  left,  the 
dancing  went  on  for  a  short  time  to  the  strains  of 
Jullien's  famous  band,  when,  by  some  misunder- 
standing with  the  conductor,  the  music  ceased  and 
the  ball  came  to  a  somewhat  abrupt  conclusion. 
Having  seen  their  ladies  home,  a  large  number  of 
men  returned  to  supper  and,  sad  to  relate,  some  of 
them  allowed  their  spirits  to  get  the  better  of  them. 

Now  it  happened  that  a  seal  called  "  the  Talking 
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Fish  "  was  then  on  view  in  Oxford.  The  town  was 
placarded  with  startling  advertisements,  and  the 
words,  "  Do,  Papa,  take  me  to  see  the  Talking 
Fish."  Well,  it  entered  into  the  foolish  heads  of 
two  madcap  young  noblemen,  who  had  been  at  the 
ball,  to  get  hold  of  this  unfortunate  seal ;  which  by 
some  unaccountable  means  they  contrived  to  do. 
They  placed  it  in  a  hansom  cab.  While  one  of 
them  sat  inside  supporting  it,  the  other  mounted 
behind  and  whipped  up  the  horse.  Off  they  drove. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  sights  that  I  have 
ever  beheld,  the  cab  disappearing  at  a  violent  pace 
down  "the  High,"  with  the  driver's  white  knight 
templar's  mantle  fluttering  out  behind  !  Unluckily, 
the  hansom  cab  upset  at  Magdalen  Bridge,  "  the 
Talking  Fish "  was  killed,  and  its  owner  claimed 
;^ic>o,  which  these  madcaps  had  to  pay. 

I  look  back  with  much  pleasure  to  our  days  at 
cricket  on  Cowley  Marsh,  Although  I  was  never 
a  great  adept  at  cricket,  the  captain  of  our  Pembroke 
Eleven  was  kind  enough  to  include  me  in  his  team 
now  and  again.  The  drive  to  Cowley  Marsh  in  a 
coach  and  four  was  in  itself  an  attraction.  Some- 
times members  of  the  team  took  the  ribbons,  and  it 
was  no  fault  of  theirs  that  we  did  not  come  to  grief. 

Football  was  not  much  to  the  fore.  It  was 
chiefly  confined  to  men  from  the  great  public  schools, 
such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  and  Rugby. 
As  the  majority  of  my  friends  were  W^inchester 
men,  I  played  in  the  Winchester  game,  and  so  it 
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came  to  pass  on  one  memorable  afternoon  that 
"  Jack  "  Wordsworth  and  I  collided  violently.  The 
eyes  of  both  of  us  were  fixed  on  the  ball  in  the  air 
and  we  were  rushing  to  meet  it  as  it  fell.  The 
crash  came,  and  so  great  was  the  impact,  that  poor 
Wordsworth — a  future  Bishop  of  Salisbury — was 
carried  off  the  field. 

One  of  the  foolish  practices  of  undergraduates 
of  all  generations  is  to  "  make  hay  "  in  each  other's 
rooms.  Wordsworth,  like  many  other  learned  men, 
was  very  absent-minded ;  so  one  day  some  of  us 
resolved  to  play  a  trick  on  him.  We  completely 
transformed  his  rooms  by  moving  the  furniture 
from  his  bedroom  into  his  sitting-room  and  that 
of  his  sitting-room  into  his  bedroom.  Then  we 
hid  ourselves  behind  the  curtains  and  waited  to  see 
the  effect  upon  our  friend.  Ere  long,  Wordsworth 
came  in  and,  gazing  around  in  evident  perplexity, 
was  heard  to  mutter  : 

"Well,  I  could  have  sworn  this  was  my  sitting- 
room." 

Our  half-smothered  laughter  betrayed  us. 
Then,  as  I  have  always  thought,  the  calm  greatness 
of  Wordsworth  revealed  itself ;  for,  without  showing 
the  least  annoyance,  he  simply  said  : 

'•  Fools  !  put  it  all  straight." 

He  opened  a  book,  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  took 
no  further  notice  of  us  whatever,  while  we,  feeling 
very  small  and  abashed,  speedily  replaced  the 
furniture  and  left  him. 
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My  last  term  of  residence  was  a  very  happy  one. 
According  to  the  college  rules,  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  move  into  lodgings  had  not  my  friend 
Edward  Bigg  made  over  to  me  his  spare  room. 
So  we  chummed  together. 

I  took  my  B.A.  degree  on  December  i  ith,  1863. 


CHAPTER   IV 

DURING  my  vacations,  I  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  reading  with  Mr.  George  Thomas 
Kingdon,  who  had  moved  to  Ivy  Bridge, 
not  far  from  Plymouth,  from  whence  I  had  some 
capital  days'  hunting  with  Squire  Trelawny's 
hounds  on  Dartmoor,  being  mounted  by  a  kind 
old  naval  officer,  Captain  Edwards. 

Among  other  people  whose  acquaintance  I  made 
at  Ivy  Bridge  was  the  Hon.  Herbert  iMeade,  a 
lieutenant  on  board  H.M.S.  Royal  Oak,  one  of  the 
earliest  ironclads.  He  invited  me  to  stay  a  day 
or  two  on  the  ship  in  Plymouth  Sound.  Accord- 
ingly, I  went  one  evening  to  Mill  Bay,  where,  the 
sea  being  rough,  I  was  met  by  one  of  the  ship's 
larger  boats,  commanded  by  a  very  tiny  middy. 

As  the  light  was  waning  and  the  wind  blowing 
hard,  the  coxswain  suggested  that  we  should  go  to 
leeward  of  Drake's  Island. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  my  tiny  friend  ;  "we  can 
weather  it  all  right." 

And  so  we  did,  but  it  was  a  near  shave.  I 
should  explain  that  we  were  under  sail,  the  crew 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.     Thinking  we  had 
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reached  the  Royal  Oak,  we  hailed  the  sentry,  but 
it  proved  to  be  the  troopship  Tamar.  One  of 
our  crew  muttered  audibly,  "  Ought  to  have 
known  our  own  ship."  The  middy  was  on  his 
feet  in  an  instant. 

"  Stand  up  !  the  man  who  spoke,"  he  exclaimed. 
Then,  having  identified  the  mutinous  seaman, 
he  allowed  us  to  pursue  our  course  in  the  dark. 
When  we  boarded  the  Royal  Oak,  the  sailor  was 
handed  up  to  the  guard,  the  middy  saying, 
"  Excuse  me  one  moment.  I  must  put  this  man 
under  arrest." 

Meade  met  me,  and  took  me  in  to  dinner  just 
as  I  was,  and  introduced  me  to  the  captain.  I 
described  our  stormy  passage,  which  had  made 
me  late  for  dinner,  and  related  the  incident  of  the 
mutinous  sailor,  which  caused  much  amusement 
at  the  mess. 

Presently  the  middy  entered  with  : 

"Come  on  board,  sir." 

"  Take  a  glass  of  wine,  Bewick,"  said  the 
captain.  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  had  some 
trouble  in  the  boat" — Bewick  gave  a  quick  glance 
at  me — "  but  you  did  quite  right.  Discipline  must 
be  maintained." 

Probably  it  was  in  revenge  for  this  that  the 
middies  left  me  no  peace  by  night  or  day.  They 
played  all  manner  of  pranks  on  me,  such  as  lashing 
my  swinging-berth,  and  coming  to  me  with  fictitious 
express  summons  to  the  captain's  cabin.     Of  course 
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it  was  all  in  good  part.     They  were  nice  boys,  and 
we  became  great  friends. 

Rather  late  one  evening,  a  serjeant  appeared 
with  a  lantern  at  the  ward-room  door  and  murmured, 
"Rounds."  The  officer  of  the  Marines  suggested 
that  I — nothing  loath — should  don  his  cap  and 
coat  and  do  the  duty  for  him.  It  was  an  amusing 
and  interesting  experience,  as  we  visited  every 
part  of  the  ship,  occasionally  rousing  a  sentry  to 
reel  forth  his  string  of  orders.  This  recalls  the 
words  of  an  old-fashioned  duet  in  which  I  have 
often  sung : 

"Above,  below,  all — 's  well." 

Poor  Herbert  Meade  was  accidentally  killed, 
in  1868,  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  on  which  he 
was  experimenting,  at  Portsmouth.  His  brother 
Sidney,  now  Canon  Meade,  was  with  me  at 
Oxford. 

After  taking  my  degree,  and  before  entering 
Holy  Orders,  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  eighteen 
months  in  France,  as  tutor  in  a  Scotch  family 
named  Mackenzie.  I  joined  them  at  Boulogne 
in  the  spring  of  1864.  That  being  my  first 
introduction  to  France,  and  feeling  my  ignorance 
of  the  French  language,  I  at  once  set  to  work  to 
learn  it,  with  the  assistance  of  an  old  Frenchman 
who  used  to  take  me  for  walks,  when  I  was  free 
from  my  tutorial  duties.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  plunge  boldly  into  conversation,  and  to 
insist  on  his  understanding  me  and  helping  me  to 
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express  myself  better.  At  times,  my  extraordinary 
pronunciation  and  rare  idioms  sent  him  into  fits  of 
laughter,  and  he,  being  very  fat,  took  a  minute  or 
two  to  recover  his  breath. 

The  ceremony  of  Blessing  the  Sea,  at  the 
opening  of  the  fishing  season,  was  an  interesting 
and  picturesque  sight.  The  mile-long  procession 
of  fishermen  and  fisherwomen — the  latter  wearing 
their  charming  white  caps  trimmed  with  rare  old 
lace — started  in  the  Haute  Ville,  presumably  at 
the  Cathedral,  and  wended  its  way  down  to  the 
shore,  just  beyond  the  Casino.  Arrived  there,  the 
priest  sprinkled  the  sea  with  holy  water,  and  a  few 
words  of  prayer  were  said. 

After  three  months,  we  left  Boulogne  for  Paris, 
which  was  then  in  the  height  of  its  glory.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  the  beautiful  Empress 
Eugdnie  were  constantly  to  be  seen  driving  in  the 
Champs-Elysdes  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  two  operas 
which  were  then  the  rage,  Gounod's  Faust,  with 
Naudin  as  tenor  and  Nilsson  as  prnna  do7ina  ;  and 
Meyerbeer's  L' Africaine.  The  latter — a  posthum- 
ous work  ot  the  composer — had  been  magnificently 
put  on  the  stage  by  the  Emperor.  There  was  a 
great  rush  for  seats  for  the  first  night,  and  when  I 
arrived  at  the  Opera  House  and  asked  for  a  ticket, 
the  reply  was : 

'*  II  n'y  a  plus  de  place,  monsieur." 

One  of  the  attendants,  however,  smilingly  said : 
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"  There  is  just  one  seat  left,  and  one  only,"  and 
he  pointed  on  the  plan  of  the  theatre  to  the  top- 
most gallery,  in  the  centre  of  which,  at  the  very 
apex,  was  a  single  vacant  seat. 

I  climbed  up  to  it  with  great  glee,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  theatre  officials.  From  that 
exalted  position  I  could  see  and  hear  marvellously 
well. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  most  kind  and  generous  in 
insisting  upon  my  seeing  everything  that  was  of 
interest  in  Paris,  at  his  expense. 

The  Emperor's  birthday,  on  August  15th,  was 
celebrated  with  great  6clat.  There  was  a  grand 
review  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  French 
troops  were  much  smarter  looking  than  those 
of  the  present  day.  Especially  noticeable  were 
the  Zouaves  in  their  picturesque  dress ;  and  the 
Cent  Gardes — the  Imperial  Body  Guards — were 
magnificent  men  in  a  striking  uniform  of  blue  and 
silver. 

I  witnessed  a  very  interesting  ceremony  in  the 
Place  Vendome  when  all  that  could  be  mustered 
of  the  veterans  of  the  army  of  Napoleon  I.  placed 
wreaths  of  immortelles  on  the  railings  around  the 
base  of  Napoleon's  Column.  They  wore  the  old- 
fashioned  uniforms  of  his  day.  If  I  recollect 
rightly  there  must  have  been  about  forty  or  fifty 
of  these  veterans. 

In  the  autumn,  we  went  to  Pau,  stopping  at 
Bordeaux,  en  route.     I  remember  being  very  much 
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struck  by  the  magnificent  quays  and  by  the  theatre, 
which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

We  all  went  to  the  opera  one  night ;  my  pupil 
Kenneth  dressed,  as  usual,  in  a  Highland  kilt. 
The  piece  happened  to  be  La  Dayne  Blanche,  by 
Boieldieu — taken  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  White 
Lady  of  Avenel  in  The  Monastery — and  when  the 
chorus  appeared  on  the  stage  in  kilts,  but  wearing 
their  sporrans  behind,  my  Scotch  friends'  amuse- 
ment knew  no  bounds ! 

On  our  journey  South,  we  passed  through  the 
Department  of  Landes  and  saw  the  inhabitants 
walkinof  about  the  marshes  on  higrh  stilts — a  curious 
spectacle. 

We  stayed  at  Pau,  in  the  Villa  Livingstone,  for 
the  winter.  When  we  arrived  there  in  September, 
the  weather  was  extremely  hot,  and  I  used  to 
take  early  walks  on  the  Route  de  Tarbes. 
Every  morning  I  noticed  people  disappearing 
through  a  doorway  into  a  garden.  .  One  day  I 
followed  them  and  was  stopped  by  a  gardener 
who  inquired  : 

"  Vous  vous  etes  abonn6,  monsieur?" 

"  No.  What  would  you  have  me  subscribe 
to  ?  "  I  said. 

He  explained  that  if  I  would  subscribe  a  franc 
and  a  half  a  week,  I  might  eat  as  much  fruit  as  I 
liked.  I  told  him  I  was  sure  that  I  should  eat  the 
money's  worth  in  a  day,  and  forthwith  I  became  a 
subscriber.     The  fruit  consisted  of  figs  and  grapes, 
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and  many  people  resorted  to  the  garden  for  the 
grape-cure. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  at  Pau.  Against  the  blue  sky  were  ranged 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  middle 
distance  of  smaller  hills,  clothed  with  pines,  Spanish 
chestnuts,  walnuts  and  other  trees,  just  beginning 
to  assume  their  autumn  tints.  The  hills  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  town  were  covered  with 
vineyards,  and  the  vintage  had  just  begun. 

On  one  of  my  early  morning  walks,  my  ears 
were  assailed  by  extraordinary  grunting  and 
squealing  noises.  I  discovered  that  they  proceeded 
from  a  yard  full  of  pigs,  just  about  to  be  let  out  for 
their  daily  excursion  in  the  neighbouring  chestnut 
woods.  The  first  animal  loosed  was  a  huge  tusker, 
who  was  allowed  a  few  minutes'  start,  and  then  the 
whole  herd  rushed  out  to  follow  its  guidance.  The 
farmer  told  me  that  the  leader  pig  would  bring  all 
the  others  safely  back  of  its  own  accord,  before 
nightfall. 

As  my  pupil  was  only  ten  years  old,  his  lessons 
were  over  by  luncheon-time,  so  I  had  the  rest  of 
the  day  to  myself.  A  very  easy  berth,  my  readers 
will  think. 

Some  two  months  later,  the  fashionable  season 
began,  and  then  there  was  a  constant  succession  of 
parties  and  dances.  The  leader  of  Society  was 
Madame  d'Auribaud — or  d'Auribot — the  wife  of 
the   i>7'^fet.     She   gave   a   cotillion   dance   once   a 
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fortnight,  and  between  times  had  a  rehearsal  dance 
to  practise  the  figures.  In  these  I  was  privileged 
to  take  a  part. 

At  that  time,  an  old  Arab  sheikh,  his  son,  grand- 
son and  their  womenfolk  were  kept  as  state 
prisoners  in  the  Chateau  Henri  IV.  On  one 
occasion  these  three  men  appeared  at  a  ball  at  the 
prifedure.  They  were  tall  and  handsome,  and 
looked  magnificent  in  their  white  burnous,  while 
they  gazed  at  the  dancing  with  a  somewhat  haughty 
and  scornful  expression. 

I  joined  the  choir  at  one  of  the  English 
churches  in  Pau,  where  the  organ  was  played 
and  the  choir  was  trained  by  Countess  Wratislaw. 
The  practices  at  her  house  were  ver}^  inspiring. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  had  some  hunters  sent  out  from 
Ireland,  and  most  kindly  placed  one  at  my  disposal. 
Thus,  I  was  occasionally  able  to  follow  the  hounds, 
of  which  Captain  Alcock  was  the  Master.  We 
hunted  a  bagged  fox ;  but  sometimes  had  capital 
runs.  The  fences  were  mostly  high  banks,  which 
my  Irish  mare  well  understood  how  to  negotiate. 

One  day  we  were  going  hard — Mr.  Leslie 
Alexander  was  immediately  in  front  of  me.  He 
mounted  the  bank,  and  was  disappearing  on  the 
other  side,  when  he  held  up  a  warning  hand  and 
shouted  : 

"  Don't  come! " 

But  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  stop.  I  reached  the 
top  of  the  bank,  and  saw  in  front  of  me  a  deep  drop 
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into  a  lane  below.  My  mare  paused  for  a  second. 
Not  knowing  what  best  to  do,  I  left  her  to  herself. 
The  animal,  with  great  sagacity,  slid  down  the 
steep  bank  on  her  hind-quarters  and  we  arrived 
safely  at  the  bottom,  just  avoiding  Mr.  Alexander 
and  his  horse  who  had  come  to  grief.  It  struck 
me  as  a  marvellous  feat  on  the  part  of  my 
mare. 

This  hunting  brought  me  into  touch  with  many 
pleasant  companions,  especially  Mr.  James  Graham 
Stewart,  our  near  neighbour  at  the  Villa  Stewart. 
One  incident  in  the  hunting-field  of  which  I  have 
a  lively  recollection  is  an  accident  which  befell  Miss 
Hamilton-Stubber.  She  was  wearing  a  habit  with 
a  long  skirt,  by  which  she  was  pinned  to  the  ground 
when  her  horse  fell  into  a  ditch.  Fortunately,  I 
had  a  knife  with  me  and  was  able  to  help  her  out 
of  her  predicament  by  cutting  off  the  end  of  her 
skirt. 

About  twenty-two  years  later  I  renewed  my 
acquaintance  with  her  as  the  wife  of  Lord  Stal- 
bridge,  who  rented  Holmbury  House  while  I  was 
Rector  of  Holmbury  St,  Mary. 

Among  the  English  hostesses  who  were  kind 
to  me  at  Pau  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Lady 
Robinson.  Her  son,  Captain  Robinson,  was  still  in 
delicate  health  from  severe  wounds  in  the  Crimea. 
Her  daughter  afterwards  married  Admiral  Sir 
Antony  Hoskyns,  and  I  met  them  both  on  several 
occasions    in    later    years.       Arthur    Hughes,    the 
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brother  of  "  Tom  Hughes,"  got  up  an  amateur 
corps  dramatique  in  Pau  that  winter,  of  which  I  was 
a  member. 

Owing-  to  the  war  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  feeling  ran  very  high 
between  the  many  representatives  of  both  sides 
then  residing  at  Pau.  The  Rev.  Frederick  Johnstone 
of  Hackness  had  in  his  charge  the  son  of  Mr. 
Trenholm,  the  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  I,  being  much  in 
their  society,  was  in  consequence  considered 
a  "Southerner."  This  brought  me  into  collision 
once  or  twice  with  Americans  of  the  other  side  ! 

Mr.  Mackenzie  took  his  party,  myself  included, 
to  Biarritz  for  a  week.  Thence  we  made  some 
delightful  excursions  to  Bayonne,  St.  Jean  de  Luz 
and  I  run,  both  latter  places  made  famous  by  the 
Peninsular  War. 

I  may  mention  an  amusing  conversation  which 
I  had  with  a  Frenchman  in  a  railway  carriage.  In 
the  rack  overhead  he  had  placed  his  rifle.  He 
then  ensconced  himself  in  a  seat  opposite  me  and 
began  to  read  a  book,  on  the  cover  of  which  was 
displayed  in  large  letters  the  title  La  Chasse. 

Presently  he  closed  the  book,  took  down  his 
rifle  and,  addressing  me,  said  : 

"  Monsieur  aime-t-il  la  chasse?" 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  whereupon  he 
described  an  expedition  which  he  had  just  made 
after   isards — the  chamois  of  the  Pyrenees.     In  a 
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very  excited  manner  he  told  me  how  his  guide  had 
pointed  out  an  isard  on  a  rock,  within  shot. 

"  I  was  too  much  excited  to  fire  at  first,"  he  said. 
And  then  he  went  through  the  whole  pantomime  of 
taking  aim,  and  yet  not  having  courage  to  shoot. 

"Enfin,  j'ai  tire." 

"Alors,  vous  avez  tue  I'isard,"  I  ventured  to 
remark. 

"Comment,  ^«^?  Ah!  non,  j'ai /z>/.  La  bete 
s'est  echappee.     Mais  enfin,  j'ai  /eV/." 

He  related  this  with  the  greatest  complacency 
and  evident  satisfaction. 

Towards  the  close  of  my  stay  at  Pau  I  visited 
Bagneres-de-Luchon  with  a  friend  named  Daniell. 
It  was  a  journey  of  about  seventy  miles  by  diligence. 
For  part  of  the  way  we  had  as  many  as  seven 
mules  in  the  team,  and  these  the  driver  managed 
most  adroitly.  He  kept  a  store  of  pebbles  by  his 
side,  and  whenever  he  could  not  reach  a  mule  with 
his  whip,  he  would  shout  out  its  name  and  fling  a 
pebble  at  it  with  unerring  aim. 

Bagneres-de-Luchon,  a  most  beautiful  spot  in 
the  midst  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  deep  in  snow. 
Thence  we  made  the  ascent  of  the  Entecade,  a 
mountain  of  8000  feet.  Our  guide  suggested  that 
we  should  sleep  a  night  in  a  hospice  near  the  Porte 
de  Venasque,  which  is  a  pass  into  Spain. 

I  disagreed  to  this  plan,  as  we  could  easily  ride 
the  distance  next  morning.  Daniell,  however,  was 
determined  on  this  venture ;    so   we  went  to  the 
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hospice  that  evening.  No  one  lived  there,  but 
travellers  were  permitted  to  occupy  the  building, 
on  condition  that  they  cleaned  the  cooking  utensils 
after  use,  and  supplied  the  same  amount  of  wood  as 
they  had  burnt. 

Almost  immediately  after  our  arrival,  a  band 
of  contrabandists  entered  with  their  pack-mules — 
about  as  villainous-looking  a  set  of  men  as  one 
could  well  see.  As  they  intended  to  stay  the  night 
at  the  hospice,  Daniell  declared  that  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  remain  with  such  a  crew ;  so  we 
returned  to  Luchon. 

At  cock-crow  next  morning  we  made  another 
start  and  met  the  contrabandists  as  we  ascended 
the  pass.  The  mountain-top  was  reached  about 
midday,  and  we  were  delighted  with  the  glorious 
panorama  spread  out  before  us — Spain  on  the  one 
side  and  France  on  the  other. 

Our  excellent  guide,  Lanousse,  took  us  back  a 
short  way  by  a  series  of  delightful  glissades  down 
the  snow-slopes  of  the  mountain.  At  the  first 
glissade  I  nearly  came  to  grief.  Down  I  slid  for 
some  little  distance,  and  brought  myself  to  anchor 
with  my  alpenstock,  wondering  what  was  delaying 
my  companions.  On  looking  round,  I  perceived 
that  Daniell  was  very  nervous  and  the  guide  was 
trying  to  persuade  him  to  start.  It  reminded  me 
of  an  old  bathing-woman  with  a  child  unwilling  to 
enter  the  sea.  I  burst  into  such  fits  of  lauo-hter 
that  my  alpenstock  slipped  out  of  my  hand  and 
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disappeared  down  the  slope.  Lanousse,  seeing  my 
danger,  unceremoniously  pushed  Daniell  down  in 
front  of  him,  and  placing  a  leg  on  either  side  of 
me — which  legs  I  firmly  clasped — we  all  three 
glissaded  safely  to  the  bottom. 

Another  day,  a  French  chasseur,  who  was 
staying  in  our  little  inn,  prevailed  upon  us  to 
accompany  him  in  pursuit  of  a  bear,  whose  tracks 
had  been  seen  in  the  snow  on  the  mountain-side. 
Many  of  the  villagers,  armed  with  a  variety  of 
strange  weapons,  went  with  us.  It  was  a  very 
hard  climb  to  the  spot  indicated.  There,  sure 
enough,  were  the  footprints  of  a  bear.  It  struck 
me  that  the  impressions  did  not  look  very  fresh  ; 
so  I  asked  the  chasseur  how  long  he  supposed  it 
was  since  the  bear  had  passed  that  way. 

"  II  y  a  peut-etre  trois  jours,  monsieur." 

My  friend  and  I  thought  that  was  not  good 
enough  and  went  no  farther.  It  was  just  as  well, 
for  we  learnt  that  evening  that  the  search  for  the 
bear  had  been  fruitless. 

We  quitted  Bagneres-de-Luchon  for  Bagneres- 
de-Bigorre  on  horseback,  taking  Lanousse  as  our 
guide,  and  stayed  a  night  at  Arrau,  where  there  is 
a  beautiful  lake.  We  were  given  magnificent  trout 
for  supper.  Next  morning,  our  breakfast  consisted 
of  rolls,  and  coffee  served  in  basins  with  tablespoons. 
The  bill  for  board  and  lodging  of  us  three  men 
and  our  three  horses  amounted  to  nine  francs 
only.       We    remarked    to    the   landlady   that   the 
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charge  was  not  excessive,  whereupon  she  reminded 
us  that  we  had  only  partaken  of  fish  caught  in 
the  lake.  I  doubt  if  the  charges  would  be  found 
as  moderate  in  these  less  unsophisticated  days. 
From  Bigorre  we  returned  to  Pau. 

One  more  mountain  excursion  I  made,  in  the 
company  of  James  Graham  Stewart  and  his  cousin 
Charles.  We  went  in  the  first  instance  to  Les 
Eaux  Bonnes,  where  we  were  the  earliest  visitors 
of  the  season.  The  snow  still  lay  about  the 
village. 

It  was  our  intention  to  walk  over  the  mountain 
to  Les  Eaux  Chaudes,  and  we  started  for  that 
purpose  early  one  morning ;  but  the  snow  was  too 
soft  to  allow  us  to  proceed  farther  than  the  Place 
de  Jacqueminot. 

While  we  were  resting  for  luncheon,  beneath  a 
magnificent  pine-tree,  our  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  barking  of  wolves  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Lanousse,  who  was  again  our  guide,  assured  us 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  an  attack.  In  carving 
a  shoulder  of  lamb  that  constituted  our  piece  de 
resistance,  the  knife  slipped  and  cut  my  hand, 
which  bled  considerably.  I  pretended  to  be  much 
alarmed,  and  exclaimed : 

••  I  know  what  will  happen.  Directly  we  leave, 
the  wolves  will  scent  the  blood  and  track  us  to 
death.     Ah  !  nous  sommes  perdus  !  " 

Lanousse  took  this  au  grand  sdrieux.  He 
tried  to  pacify  me,  and  began  to  cover  up  the 
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blood  with  stones.  It  ended  by  our  making  a 
perfect  cairn  of  stones,  Lanousse  having  first 
written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  "  Le  sang  d'un  bon 
gar9on,"  and  placed  it  inside. 

A  year  or  two  afterwards  I  heard  from  a  friend, 
to  my  great  amusement,  that  the  cairn  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him. 

Next  day  we  went  by  road  to  Les  Eaux 
Chaudes,  passing  over  a  bridge  which  spanned  a 
roaring  torrent.  The  surrounding  scenery  was 
wonderfully  fine,  with  the  Pic  du  Midi  towering 
up  boldly  on  our  right  hand. 

Our  great  ambition  was  to  climb  this ;  but, 
though  we  made  the  attempt,  we  only  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  first  plateau. 

I  can  still  picture  to  myself  the  entrancing 
view  of  the  mountain  groups  in  the  direction  of 
Gabas,  which  lay  below  us,  while  an  eagle  soared 
round  and  round  above  our  heads,  aloft  in  the 
blue  sky. 

On  Sunday  we  went  into  the  primitive  little 
church  at  Les  Eaux  Chaudes.  The  curd  invited 
us  to  help  in  the  singing,  and  handed  to  us  an 
ancient  brown  parchment  book  with  square  black 
notes  of  Gregorian  music.  I  am  afraid  we  were 
not  of  much  use ;  but,  although  we  could  not 
properly  understand  the  Basque  language,  we 
could  just  catch  the  drift  of  the  sermon.  The 
shepherds  in  the  congregation  were  dressed,  for 
the   most   part,    in    home-knitted   cardigans   of  a 
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brown  colour,  and  their  burets  were  either  red  or 
blue.  It  was  very  like  a  Highland  church,  for 
there  were  almost  as  many  dogs  as  men  present. 

The  Pyrenean  sheep-dog  is  not,  like  the 
Scotch  collie,  kept  merely  to  drive  the  sheep, 
but  chiefly  to  protect  them  from  wolves.  It  is  as 
large  as  a  St.  Bernard,  and  very  fierce.  I  was 
amused,  however,  to  find  that  it  shares  the  fear  of  a 
stone  with  all  other  dogs,  for  when  I  met  a  savage- 
looking  brute  on  the  mountain-side  and  stooped  to 
pick  up  a  stone,  it  fled  for  all  it  was  worth ! 

The  month  of  May,  1865,  found  us  again  in 
Paris.  Surely  no  city  in  the  world  can  be  more 
beautiful,  with  its  lovely  parks  and  gardens,  in 
the  first  freshness  of  early  summer.  In  those 
days  Paris  was  truly  chic.  An  indescribable  air 
of  gaiety  pervaded  the  city.  The  smart  carriages, 
with  really  splendid  horses,  were  driven  for  the 
most  part  by  English  coachmen.  In  the  Champs- 
Elysdes,  at  the  fashionable  hour  for  driving,  the 
Empress  Eugenie  was  often  to  be  seen  in  an  open 
barouche  drawn  by  four  horses,  with  postilions  clad 
in  the  imperial  livery  of  green  and  gold. 

My  college  friend,  Newton,  happened  to  be  in 
Paris,  so  we  went  together  to  see  the  Grand  Prix. 
The  race  was  won  by  Gladiateur,  a  horse  which 
had  previously  won  our  Derby.  The  Emperor, 
Empress  and  the  Prince  Imperial  attended  in 
state.  As  this  was  Napoleon's  first  appearance  in 
public    since   his    return   from    putting   down    the 
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disturbance  in  Algiers,  occasioned  by  Abd-el- 
Kadir,  we  expected  that  he  would  have  met  with 
an  ovation.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
The  vivats  we  considered  not  sufficiently  warm. 

After  the  races,  my  friends  and  I,  and  several 
other  Englishmen  who  had  joined  us,  returned 
to  Paris  on  foot.  The  imperial  carriages  overtook 
us  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where,  owing  to  the 
crowds  of  vehicles,  they  were  brought  to  a  foot's  pace 
close  to  us,  so  we  took  the  opportunity  of  giving 
the  Emperor  a  British  cheer.  His  Majesty  was 
evidently  gratified.  He  leant  forward  and,  bowing, 
said  in  English  : 

"Thank  you,  gentlemen — thank  you." 

I  moved  with  the  Mackenzies  to  Saint-Germain- 
en- Laye  for  the  summer.  The  Palace,  once  the 
asylum  of  our  unfortunate  King  James  II.  and  his 
family,  was  naturally  very  interesting  to  me.  From 
the  wonderful  terrace,  notable  for  its  immense 
length,  one  could  see  in  the  distance  Paris  and 
the  great  fortress  of  Mont  VaMrien,  which  in  after 
years  figured  so  largely  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War. 

I  took  long  walks  in  the  Forest  of  Saint- 
Germain,  which  extended  some  eighteen  miles 
westward.  It  was  a  great  amusement  to  stalk  the 
wild  boars,  keeping  always  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  them. 

One  day,  hearing  the  tap,  tap,  tap  of  a  regi- 
mental drum  in  the  street,  I  went  out  to  see  what 
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was  happening.  It  was  a  squad  of  soldiers  on  the 
march,  in  undress  uniform  and  carrying  sticks  in 
their  hands.  The  sergeant  in  command  informed 
me  that  they  were  going  into  the  forest  to  beat 
game  for  the  Emperor. 

After  a  little  persuasion,  he  permitted  me  to 
accompany  them,  on  the  strict  condition  that  I 
would  not  allow  myself  to  be  seen. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  the  soldiers 
extended  six  paces  in  regimental  form  and  the 
order  was  given  to  advance.  I  must  mention  that 
the  drum  was  now  silent.  There  was  a  fair  show  of 
pheasants.  Of  course  I  was  not  permitted  to  beat 
out  with  the  men,  but  I  was  near  enough  to  see  the 
shooters,  and  one  who  was  standing  on  a  mound, 
they  told  me,  was  the  Emperor. 

I  fancy  the  imperial  party  must  have  had  pretty 
good  sport  that  day.  I  slipped  away  before  it  was 
over. 

From  Saint-Germain  we  often  went  into  Paris 
in  the  evening,  to  theatres,  and  we  made  many 
excursions  to  Saint-Cloud,  Versailles  and  other 
places  of  interest. 

On  September  26th  I  bade  adieu  to  my  kind 
friends,  the  Mackenzies.  On  looking  back,  I 
realize,  even  more  than  I  did  at  the  time,  the  extra- 
ordinary generosity  and  kindness  of  their  treatment 
of  me,  while  I  was  acting  as  tutor  to  their  boy.  In 
the  terrible  battle  of  Magersfontein  in  1900  my 
former   pupil,    Kenneth,  was    amongst   the   fallen. 
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He  was  Major  in  the  78th  Ross-shire  Buffs,  and, 
I  believe,  was  commanding  the  regiment  when  he 
was  killed. 

I  left  Saint-Germain  and  joined  Henry  Morris, 
the  brother  of  my  college  friend,  Leslie  Morris,  at 
Rouen.  We  spent  a  day  in  visiting  the  churches 
and  other  interesting  things,  and  then  started  on 
a  walking  tour,  with  knapsacks  on  our  backs, 
having  made  the  foolish  resolve  to  "do  an 
average "  of  twenty-five  miles  a  day.  Our  first 
walk  was  to  Caudebec,  where  we  arrived  tired 
and  hungry. 

The  host  welcomed  us  with  smiles  and  bows 
and  much  "washing"  of  "his  hands  with  invisible 
soap  "  as  he  announced  that  table  d'hote  would  be 
ready  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  repast,  when  it  was  brought  in,  consisted  of 
bread  and  soupe  maigre,  which  by  no  means  satisfied 
our  appetites,  so  we  called  for  the  garfon.  The 
host  himself  appeared  to  explain  : 

"  Je  suis  bien  fache,  messieurs.  Pour  le 
moment  il  ne  reste  plus  rien  a  manger ;  mais 
demain  matin  je  vous  donnerai  un  tres  bon 
ddjeuner." 

Seeing  a  cock  strutting  about  in  the  garden, 
I  said : 

"  Voila !  Regardez  cet  oiseau-la  :  pourquoi  ne 
pouvons-nous  pas  le  manger  ? " 

"  Mais,  monsieur,  par  exemple  !  C'est  le  coq 
ch^ri  de  madame  ma  femme !  " 
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However,  it  ended  by  our  eating  that  bird 
"  spatched  "  ;  and  very  good  he  tasted. 

We  continued  our  walks  to  Honfleur,  Trouville, 
Avranches,  and  so  on  to  Mont-Saint- jNIichel,  that 
most  interesting  place,  curiously  like  St.  Michael's 
Mount  in  my  native  Cornwall,  only,  of  course,  more 
beautiful.  Here  we  were  met  by  a  well-known  and 
distinguished  guide  named  Le  Brec,  who  took  us 
across  the  dangerous  sands.  He  wore  many  medals 
for  saving  life,  and  was  also  decorated  with  the 
legio7i  dho7ineur. 

Le  Brec  was  rather  past  middle  life,  but  of 
grand  physique,  and  he  proved  a  very  agreeable 
companion.  Our  curiosity  as  to  his  antecedents 
was  aroused,  especially  when  on  coming  to  a  certain 
stone,  on  the  Dol  side  of  Mont-Saint-Michel,  he 
would  go  no  farther. 

Afterwards,  our  inquiries  were  satisfied  by  the 
following  romantic  history. 

Le  Brec  had  been  a  sous-officier  in  the  regiment 
of  spahis  in  Algeria,  and  had  won  his  Ugion 
dhonjieur  for  distinguished  bravery  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Subsequently,  he  struck  his  superior  officer 
in  some  dispute.  For  this,  he  was  sentenced  to 
death  ;  but  in  consideration  of  his  excellent  record 
of  service  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life,  at  Mont-Saint-Michel. 

During  his  incarceration  he  became  aware  of 
a  mutiny-plot  amongst  the  prisoners.  He  gave 
information  to    the    Governor,    in  consequence  of 
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which  he  was  granted  permission  to  go  a  certain 
distance  from  the  Castle  on  parole.  Le  Brec  had 
been  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  many 
shipwrecked  sailors  ;  hence  his  medals. 

The  constant  strain  of  long  walks  proved 
too  much  for  Morris,  and  at  Vieux-bourg  he 
knocked  up.  It  was  still  early  in  the  morning 
when  we  reached  that  place,  and  we  were  a  long 
way  from  Dinan — our  destination. 

I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  my  time,  when  I 
noticed  a  friendly  looking  farmer  leaning  over  his 
gate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  With  him  I 
entered  into  conversation  and  found  that  he  was 
carting  wheat. 

Leaving  Morris  in  the  cabaret,  lying  stretched 
out  on  a  table — for  want  of  a  better  couch — I 
joined  the  farmer,  and  worked  all  day  in  the  corn- 
field, pitching  wheat.  At  noon  I  dined  with  him 
and  his  family  on  bacon  and  beans — a  fare  common 
to  Britain  and  Brittany  !  In  gratitude  for  my  day's 
work  the  farmer  insisted  on  carrying  Morris  and 
myself  in  his  tax-cart  to  Dinan.  The  vehicle  was 
guiltless  of  springs,  and  a  bundle  of  straw  at  the 
bottom  served  as  a  couch  for  my  friend  ;  and  so 
we  jolted  along.     The  farmer  refused  any  payment. 

The  situation  of  Dinan  in  the  midst  of  hills, 
with  the  river  flowing  below,  is  very  striking. 

In  passing  through  one  of  the  villages  in 
Brittany,  on  a  market-day,  I  found  the  farmers 
sitting  outside  a  small  cabaret,  drinking  cider  out 
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of  little  brown  earthenware  pots.  A  feeling  of 
kinship  between  them  and  myself  as  a  Cornishman 
induced  me  to  stand  up  on  a  log  of  timber  and 
pledge  them  in  cider,  saying,  "Messieurs,  nous 
sommes  freres !  "  This  sentiment  was  greeted  with 
much  applause,  and  when  I  explained  to  them  that 
we  belonged  to  the  same  race,  every  man  of  them 
wished  to  pledge  me  afresh,  to  which,  if  I  had 
consented,  the  result  might  have  been  disastrous. 

On  the  way  back  to  England,  I  was  delighted 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Jersey. 


CHAPTER  V 

I  RETURNED  to  Ivy  Bridge  and  continued 
my  course  of  reading  for  Holy  Orders  with 
Mr.  Kingdon. 

The  examination  was  held  at  Cambridge  in 
February,  1866.  Canon  Grey,  one  of  the  examin- 
ing chaplains,  realizing  that  I  was  an  Oxford  man 
and  not  well  acquainted  with  Cambridge,  kindly 
invited  me  to  stay  with  him  in  Trinity  College. 

I  dined  at  the  high  table  each  night  and  sat 
next  Dr.  Thompson,  afterwards  Master  of  Trinity. 
He  seemed  to  consider  an  ordinary  Oxford  B.A. 
unworthy  of  much  notice,  and  rather  nettled  me 
by  some  of  his  remarks ;  so,  when  he  asked  me  if 
I  had  been  on  the  river,  I  replied  : 

"  No,  sir ;  I  have  looked  for  it,  but  have  been 
unable  to  find  it," 

This  caused  some  amusement  at  the  table. 

Dr.  Thompson  recommended  me  to  take  a 
boat  at  Parker's  Piece  and  row  below  a  railway 
bridge,  where  I  should  find  the  "course."  I  took 
his  advice  next  day,  but  somehow  failed  to  reach  the 
railway  bridge ;  therefore,  to  this  day,  my  ideas  of 
the  Cambridge  rowing  course  are  rather  vague. 
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As  Dr.  Thompson  was  famed  for  his  caustic 
wit,  I  felt  a  little  nervous  in  his  company.  He 
made  in  my  hearing  a  bon  inoi  about  Dr.  Howson 
which  I  imagined  was  original,  and  it  may  have 
been  so,  though  it  has  since  become  well  known. 
"  I  attended  the  University  sermon  on  Sunday,"  he 
remarked,  "and  heard  Dr.  Howson,  the  Dean  of 
Chester,  preach.  I  never  realized  before  what  a 
clever  man  Conybeare  must  have  been." 

The  allusion,  of  course,  was  to  The  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  by  Conybeare  and 
Howson. 

As  this  witticism  was  received  with  laughter, 
he  proceeded  : 

"  A  few  weeks  ago,  when  walking  in  the  country, 
I  entered  a  village  church  and  stayed  to  listen  to 
the  sermon.  I  was  told  that  the  preacher  was  the 
curate.  I  then  understood  the  full  meaning  of  '  the 
inferior  clergy  ' ! " 

On  February  25th  I  was  ordained  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  by  Dr.  Edward  Harold  Browne,  Bishop 
of  Ely. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  with  the 
Bishop  which  lasted  throughout  his  life.  He  had 
formerly  held  a  living  in  Cornwall,  and  had  married 
Miss  Carlyon,  of  a  well-known  Cornish  family ; 
therefore  he  immediately  took  an  interest  in  me 
when  he  learnt  that  I  hailed  from  that  county. 

On  the  Monday  after  my  ordination,  I  went  to 
my  first  curacy  at  Toddington,  in  Bedfordshire,  a 
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large   straw-plaiting   village  with   a  population   of 
about  2000. 

The  Midland  Railway  between  London  and 
Bedford  was  then  in  course  of  construction,  and 
consequently  some  400  navvies  were  temporarily 
added  to  the  parish.  This  gave  me  much  extra 
work,  and  was  a  valuable  experience,  as  I  was 
frequently  called  to  the  huts  to  visit  sick  or  injured 
men. 

Old  Neale,  the  parish  clerk  of  Toddington,  was 
a  great  character.  He  occupied  the  lowest  tier  of 
the  "  three-decker"  pulpit  and  recited  the  responses 
in  so  loud  a  tone  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 
congregation  to  do.  He  was  a  painter  by  trade 
and  sometimes  suffered  from  painter's  colic,  which 
kept  him  from  church.  On  those  occasions  the 
congregation  took  an  audible  part  in  the  service. 
I  asked  them  why  they  did  not  do  so  when  Neale 
was  present,  and  received  the  answer  : 

"  Do  you  wish  us  to  take  the  bread  out  of  his 
mouth  ?  " 

In  my  first  week  at  Toddington  the  whole 
Wednesday  evening  service  devolved  on  me. 
Neale,  having  taken  stock  of  the  new  curate, 
remarked  : 

"There  are  two  baptisms  to-night."  This  was 
sufficiently  alarming,  but  my  nervousness  was 
increased  when  he  added,  "  Take  care  you  don't 
brain  the  children  against  the  corner  of  the  seat. 
It's  bin  done  afore  now." 
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When  I  reached  the  font,  I  perceived  that  the 
corner  of  the  semi-high  pew  was  indeed  in  dangerous 
proximity  ! 

There  was  a  large  Sunday  School  in  Toddington, 
numbering  some  hundreds  of  scholars.  A  new 
schoolmaster  straight  from  college — a  dapper  litde 
man  of  very  youthful  appearance — had  arrived  in 
the  parish  about  the  same  time  as  myself  He  was 
to  be  superintendent  of  the  boys'  department,  and  I 
was  deputed  superintendent  of  the  girls'. 

The  first  classes  consisted  of  young  men  and 
young  women,  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  appearance  of  these  very-well-dressed  young 
women — the  Toddington  girls  earned  very  good 
wages  as  bonnet-sewers  and  spent  most  of  their 
money  on  finery — whom  it  was  my  duty  to  instruct, 
alarmed  me  considerably,  for  I  was  but  a  youth 
myself.  I  had  not  been  long  seated  at  my  class 
when  the  little  master  came  to  ask  if  I  allowed 
corporal  punishment  in  Sunday  School.  When  I 
contrasted  his  diminutive  stature  with  that  of  the 
hulking  yokels  under  his  charge,  I  could  not  help 
suggesting  that  it  might  be  prudent  to  refrain  from 
a  personal  encounter  with  them. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  with  the  lads,"  he  said, 
"unless  I  enforce  my  authority." 

So  I  gave  him  the  desired  permission,  and 
presently  a  resounding  box  on  the  ear  startled  the 
whole  school ! 

The     plucky     little     master's     authority     was 
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established ;  due  submission  followed,  and  he  had 
no  further  trouble  with  his  scholars. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Toddington  my  Rector, 
the  Rev.  John  Clegg,  left  for  a  holiday,  on  account 
of  his  health,  and  was  absent  for  several  months. 
To  have  a  large  parish  like  this  thrown  entirely  on 
my  young  and  inexperienced  shoulders  was  a  grave 
responsibility  ;  added  to  which,  a  severe  outbreak  of 
typhus  fever  occurred  amongst  some  of  the  poorest 
inhabitants  crowded  in  very  insanitary  houses. 

I  could  not  possibly  have  coped  with  all  the 
work,  had  I  not  received  much  kind  assistance  and 
advice  from  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  Vicar  of  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Chalgrove.  The  monthly 
Celebration  of  Holy  Communion  was  taken  by  him 
as  I  was  only  in  deacon's  orders. 

I  remember  one  Sunday  morning  before  matins 
the  church  being  filled  with  navvies  attending  the 
funeral  of  three  of  their  mates  who  had  been  killed 
by  a  landslip.  Mr.  Burgeman,  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  railway-works,  asked  me  to  give  them 
a  special  address. 

It  was  a  remarkable  sight  when  these  navvies, 
numbering  about  400  men,  marched  up  the  village 
four  abreast. 

They  were  dressed  all  alike  in  white  slops, 
black  trousers  and  with  black  neckties  tied  in  a 
sailor's  knot.  Their  behaviour  in  church  was  very 
reverent  and  attentive,  and  they  sang  the  hymns 
with  evident  feeling. 


\ 
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During  the  outbreak  of  typhus  fever,  one  even- 
ing at  about  nine  o'clock,  I  was  summoned  to  visit 
some  fever-stricken  people.  I  had  never  visited  an 
infectious  case  before,  and  must  confess  to  having 
felt  rather  nervous  at  the  idea. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  I  knocked  at  the  door ; 
but  as  no  one  opened  it  to  me  I  walked  inside  and, 
guided  by  the  sound  of  loud  voices,  I  found  my  way 
to  an  upstairs  room.  There  a  terrible  spectacle 
met  my  eyes :  a  mother  and  two  daughters  lying  in 
bed,  both  the  girls  raving  in  delirium.  I  visited 
many  such  cases  after  that,  but  none  quite  so 
shocking. 

A  large  number  of  deaths  occurred,  and  the 
disease  spread  to  a  neighbouring  village.  The 
young  Rector  consulted  me  about  visiting  the  cases. 
He  had  the  greatest  dread  of  infection  and  a  strong 
presentiment  that  he  should  catch  the  fever  and 
die.  He  was  called  to  the  sick-bed  of  the  butler  of 
Lady  Inglis — the  Lucknow  heroine,  and  widow  of 
Sir  Robert  Inglis — and,  sure  enough,  fell  a  victim 
to  typhus  and  died. 

His  death  cast  a  sad  gloom  over  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  still  have  in  my  possession  a  writing-table 
and  chair  which  belonged  to  him. 

The  chancel  of  Toddington  Church  was  ot 
unusual  length,  being  about  equal  to  the  nave,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  tower. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  first  wedding,  while  I 
was  robing  in  the  vestry  which  opened  out  of  the 
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chancel,   I   was  astonished    to   hear  a   tremendous 
babel  of  voices  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  church. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ? "  I  inquired  of  old  Neale. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  that's  the  gals.  They  always 
comes  to  a  wedding." 

I  determined  to  stop  the  noise,  so,  having  donned 
my  surplice,  and  with  what  dignity  I  could  command, 
I  walked  down  the  long  chancel,  through  the  tower 
arch  and  into  the  nave.  There  I  found  a  large 
number  of  young  women  standing  on  the  seats, 
chattering  and  laughing  loudly,  while  they  busily 
plaited  their  straws. 

I  raised  my  hand,  and  sternly  bade  them  : 

'*  Sit  down  !  " 

Rather  to  my  surprise  they  instantly  obeyed. 
Then  I  spoke  to  them  on  the  duty  of  reverence  in 
God's  House. 

The  next  day  I  met  a  party  of  them  on  the 
village  green.  One  of  the  girls,  acting  as  spokes- 
woman, came  forward  and  said  : 

"  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  what 
you  said  to  us  yesterday.  We  had  never  been  spoken 
to  before,  and  did  not  know  we  were  doing  wrong. 
You  may  be  sure  it  will  never  happen  again." 

And  it  never  did. 

On  Easter  Monday,  that  year,  I  had  to  take 
seven  weddings  at  the  same  time.  Only  five 
couples  could  kneel  at  the  Altar-rails.  I  went 
from  couple  to  couple,  repeating  the  words  of  the 
marriage  service.     Then  I  asked  one  of  the  men  : 
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"  Wilt  thou  take  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded 
wife  ? "  I  waited  for  his  reply.  As  no  answer  came, 
I  whispered,  "You  must  say,  'I  will.'"  Where- 
upon he  explained  : 

"  I  hain't  agoin'  to  marry  this  woman — I'm  a- 
fathering  of  her." 

But  a  man  amongst  the  crowd  of  persons  in  the 
chancel  held  up  his  hand,  saying  : 

"  I'm  the  man  for  that  woman,  sir  !  " 

In  those  days  the  custom  of  preaching  in  a 
black  gown  had  not  quite  died  out.  During  the 
singing  of  the  hymn  before  the  sermon  the  clergy- 
man used  to  repair  to  the  vestry  to  change  his 
surplice  for  a  gown. 

One  rather  dark  evening  Neale  looked  up  from 
his  desk  below  mine  on  the  "three-decker,"  and 
said  in  a  loud  stage  whisper  : 

"  Can  ye  see  to  preach  ?  You  go  an'  shift,  and 
I'll  light  the  gas." 

The  reason  of  our  giving  up  the  black  gown  at 
Toddington  is  worth  mentioning.  It  came  about  in 
this  wise.  When  I  took  my  M.  A.  degree  at  Oxford 
in  1867,  I  ^^ft  niy  B.A.  gown  there,  but  did  not  care 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  a  Master's  gown,  and 
therefore  I  returned  to  Toddingfton  orownless. 

My  Rector  was  much  annoyed  at  this,  and 
declared  to  me  that  a  black  gown  was  imperative. 
I,  for  my  part,  maintained  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
churchwardens  to  provide  the  proper  vestments  in 
any  church. 
6 
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As  there  was  much  agitation  in  the  country  just 
then  with  regard  to  ritualistic  practices,  my  Rector 
was  afraid  that  my  appearance  in  the  pulpit  clad  in 
a  white  surplice  might  create  a  disturbance  in  the 
congregation  ;  moreover,  he  was  particularly  ap- 
prehensive of  giving  offence  to  the  Squire.  How- 
ever, as  he  refused  to  lend  me  his  own  beautiful 
black  silk  gown,  when  Sunday  morning  came  I 
ascended  the  pulpit  stairs  in  my  surplice. 

Wonderful  to  say,  the  congregation  made  no 
remark  whatever  about  this  innovation.  At  length, 
anxious  to  ascertain  what  the  Squire,  Major  Cooper, 
thought  about  it,  I  wended  my  way  to  Toddington 
Manor. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  noticed  anything  unusual 
about  me  on  Sunday  morning.  After  thinking  a 
moment,  he  replied  : 

"  Yes,  you  had  your  Master's  hood  on." 

I  told  him  there  was  something  besides  that. 
Quite  unable  to  understand  what  I  alludrd  to,  he 
summoned  Mrs.  Cooper.  She  had  noticed  nothing. 
When  I  told  them  that  I  had  preached  for  the  first 
time  in  a  surplice,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  What,  the  white  thing  ?  Well,  why  on  earth 
shouldn't  you  ? " 

From  that  day,  the  black  gown  was  worn  no 
more  by  rector  or  curate  in  Toddington  Church. 

One  other  amusing  incident  may  be  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Major  Cooper  and  the  church. 
On  the  twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity,   when  I 
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was  reading  the  chapter  about  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  image  of  gold,  I  distinctly  heard  from  the 
Squire's  pew  the  word,  "  Woodcocks  !  "  Afterwards 
I  asked  him  what  it  meant. 

"Oh,  don't  you  know?"  he  replied.  "After 
Nebuchadnezzar- Sunday,  look  out  for  woodcocks  !  " 

In  the  nave  of  Toddinofton  Church  the  roof  was 
of  oak  and  supported  by  beautifully  carved  angels, 
but  it  was  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  the  Rector 
did  not  see  his  way  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  sadly 
needed  restoration.  But  one  Sunday  his  father, 
who  was  patron  of  the  living,  happened  to  be 
staying  at  the  Rectory  and  attended  service,  when, 
as  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  rain  fell  very  heavily 
and  came  through  the  roof,  so  that  an  old  woman 
was  forced  to  open  her  large  gingham  umbrella ! 

This  so  shocked  Mr.  Clegg,  that  he  generously 
undertook  the  restoration  of  the  roof  at  a  cost  of 
;^6oo,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  being  the  architect. 

In  June,  1867,  I  was  ordained  priest  in  Ely 
Cathedral  by  Bishop  Harold  Browne. 

Among  the  many  kind  friends  and  acquaintances 
whom  I  made  in  that  neighbourhood  were  Mr. 
Hastings  Russell,  M.P.  for  Bedfordshire,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Bedford ;  Mr.  Coventry  Campion  of 
Westoning  Manor ;  Lord  Charles  Russell  of 
Woburn ;  Major  Morgan  of  Toddington  Park  ; 
Major  and  Mrs.  Brooks  of  Flitwick  Manor,  both 
of  whom  had  had  narrow  escapes  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny  ;  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir  Richard  Gilpin,  at 
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whose  house  I  used  to  meet  Bishop  Harold  Browne, 
he  being  related  to  Lady  Gilpin  ;  Mr.  Bromilow  with 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jary,  and  son-in-law.  Major  Jary, 
with  whom  I  spent  many  happy  days  at  Battlesden 
Park,  a  house  which,  alas,  no  longer  exists. 

Before  I  finish  my  recollections  of  Toddington, 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  I  was  invited  by 
Major  Cooper,  when  he  was  High  Sheriff,  to  attend 
him  as  chaplain,  at  the  Bedford  Assizes,  in  the 
absence  of  my  Rector ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
I  had  a  seat  on  the  bench  near  the  Judge,  and  heard 
a  trial  which  caused  immense  excitement  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  criminal  was  a  man  named  Perry  who  had 
been  acting  as  curate  to  Mr.  Pott  near  Bedford. 
He  and  his  supposed  wife  were  very  accomplished 
and  agreeable  people.  They  played  and  sang 
delightfully,  and  were  much  patronized  by  society 
in  general.  It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  their  admirers 
when  it  transpired  that  Mr.  Perry  was  accused  of 
having  forged  his  letters  testimonial,  and  that,  in 
fact,  he  had  never  been  ordained.  Very  many  of 
his  friends  stoutly  refused  to  believe  in  his  guilt. 

The  whole  countryside  was  present  at  the  trial ; 
and  the  sensation  may  be  imagined  when  at  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings  news  was  brought 
into  Court  that  the  principal  witness,  Mr.  Pott,  the 
Vicar  of  the  parish  in  which  the  prisoner  had  offici- 
ated, had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed  on 
his  way  to  the  Assizes. 
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The  Judge  was  Baron  Pollock. 

There  were  seven  counts  against  the  prisoner, 
the  first  being  the  forgery  of  his  letters  testimonial, 
on  which  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty. 

In  pronouncing  the  sentence,  the  Judge  said  : 

"Thomas  Perry,  I  do  not  suppose  a  greater 
scoundrel  has  ever  stood  in  the  dock." 

The  consternation  and  excitement  amongst  the 
ladies  in  the  Grand  Jury  Gallery  was  evident.  It 
is  true  the  weather  was  hot,  but  that  was  not  the 
chief  reason  why  their  faces  were  flushed  and  their 
fans  worked  so  vigorously. 

The  Judge  continued  addressing  the  prisoner : 

"You  have  taken  upon  yourself  the  sacred 
duties  of  a  clergyman,  when  you  have  never 
been  ordained ;  you  have  palmed  off  upon  society 
a  woman  who  is  not  your  wife  " — here  the  ladies 
fanned  themselves  more  vigorously  than  ever — 
"and  you  have  brought  down  upon  yourself  the 
just  condemnation  of  every  right-thinking  person. 
The  sentence  of  the  Court  is  that  vou  be  im- 
prisoned  with  hard  labour  for  eighteen  calendar 
months.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  you 
a  longer  term  of  imprisonment." 

Perry,  who  stood  in  the  dock  dressed  as  usual 
in  a  most  immaculate  clerical  suit,  listened  to  the 
sentence  with  perfect  sang-froid,  and  apparently 
with  indifference. 


CHAPTER  VI 

IN  1868,  I  left  Toddington  for  a  curacy  at 
Linslade,  only  a  few  miles  distant,  but  in 
the  county  of  Buckinghamshire  and  in  the 
diocese  of  Oxford,  where  the  famous  Samuel 
Wilberforce  was  then  Bishop. 

Linslade  was  a  great  contrast  to  Toddington. 
It  is  a  suburb  of  Leighton- Buzzard,  from  which 
it  is  only  separated  by  a  river  and  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal. 

The  new  township  had  sprung  up  since  the 
opening  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way. The  new  Church  of  St.  Barnabas  had  been 
built,  and  the  original  old  church  of  Linslade — 
a  mile  and  a  half  away — was  now  used  as  the 
Cemetery  Chapel. 

Here  again  was  a  delicate,  absentee  Vicar,  and 
I  had  undue  responsibility  thrust  upon  me ;  though 
I  shared  the  charge  of  the  parish  first  with  the 
Rev.  J.  Richardson  and  then  with  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Abdy,  who  successively  occupied  the  Vicarage,  as 
locum-tenens  for  the  Rev.  Henry  Gibson. 

Just  before  I  came  to  Linslade,  there  had  been 
rather  troublous    times   on  account   of  what  some 
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of  the  congregation  considered  ritualistic  innova- 
tions. The  churchwardens  had  themselves  re- 
moved flowers  from  the  Super- Altar,  which  of  course 
they  had  no  right  to  do.  Some  people  had  left 
the  church  because  the  choir  had  been  put  into 
surplices. 

I  heard  a  very  strong  protest  on  the  latter  point 
from  one  of  the  leading  parishioners  on  my  first 
visit  to  him.  I  pointed  out  that  surplices  often 
covered  a  multitude  of  defects.  Whereas  some 
choir  boys  were  better  clothed  than  others,  the 
surplices  gave  them  a  uniform  appearance.  This 
idea  had  not  struck  him  before.  He  considered 
it  quite  reasonable,  and  accordingly  withdrew  his 
opposition. 

As  the  Church  of  St.  Barnabas  was  too  small 
for  the  growing  population,  it  became  necessary 
to  enlarge  it  by  the  addition  of  a  south  aisle. 
A  tower  was  also  built  and  a  peal  of  bells  added. 

I  had  learnt  to  pull  a  bell  in  my  young  days 
at  Stratton,  and  was  therefore  able  to  teach  the 
ringers  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  fearful  din  we 
made,  at  first,  caused  many  inhabitants  of  the 
town  to  regret  that  they  had  subscribed  for  the 
bells. 

It  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  transfer 
the  organ  from  the  west  end  of  the  church  to  the 
new  organ  chamber.  The  estimate  given  by  a 
London  firm  who  had  originally  supplied  the 
instrument  was  £2^. 
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I  consulted  Mr.  Anderton,  our  organist,  who 
besides  being  a  thorough  musician  was  a  plumber 
by  trade,  and  gifted  with  considerable  mechanical 
ingenuity.  He  said  that,  if  I  would  help  him, 
he  would  undertake  to  move  the  organ  for  ;^5. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  get  the  money 
by  giving  an  entertainment.  Accordingly,  I  sent 
out  a  bill  advertising  an  evening's  amusement : 

"  Consisting  of 

*  Recollections  of  Cornish  Life,* 

interspersed  with  songs,  ventriloquism,  etc., 

BY 

A  CORNISHMAN." 

Anderton  was  the  only  person  in  the  secret 
except  the  accompanist,  Mr.  C.  D.  Mortimer. 

When  the  evening  arrived  the  room  was  well 
filled,  and  there  was  considerable  amusement  and 
surprise,  and  possibly  some  disappointment,  when 
I  presented  myself  as  the  "  Cornishman." 

The  entertainment  was  so  far  successful  that 
we  were  asked  to  repeat  it  the  following  week, 
with  the  result  that  the  sum  of  a  little  over  ;^io 
was  obtained. 

Anderton  and  I  carefully  marked  each  portion 
of  the  organ  as  we  took  it  down,  and  some  of  the 
choir  men  helped  us  to  move  the  heavier  parts. 

We  had  proceeded  some  way  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  instrument,  when  the  organist  of  Leighton- 
Buzzard  happened  to  look  in. 
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"Why,"  he  said,  "you've  got  your  bellows 
on  the  floor." 

Anderton,  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  replied  : 

"We  have  to  get  the  plinth  made."  After- 
wards, he  said  to  me,  "That  was  a  lucky 
observation !  We  should  have  built  the  organ 
and  then  found  that  the  bellows  couldn't  work,  for, 
of  course,  if  the  bellows  are  not  raised  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  from  the  ground  they  can  have 
no  play." 

The  organ  was  erected  and  tuned  within  the 
week ;  and  Anderton  well  earned  his  money, 
which,  thanks  to  the  entertainments,  was  twice  as 
much  as  he  had  asked  for. 

At  length  the  great  day  of  the  reopening  of 
the  church  arrived.  It  was  one  of  the  last  functions 
attended  by  Dr.  Wilberforce  as  Bishop  of  Oxford  ; 
for  he  was  shortly  to  leave  the  diocese,  on  his 
translation  to  Winchester. 

Many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  felt  very  indignant 
with  him,  on  account  of  the  part  they  thought  he  had 
taken  in  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 

While  I  was  helping  to  robe  the  Bishop  in 
the  Vicarage  before  service,  my  Vicar  came  in 
and  said : 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  my  lord,  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  clergy  decline  to  meet  you 
at  luncheon." 

The  Bishop  expressed  surprise,  and  then  Mr. 
Gibson  told  him  the  reason,  as  above, 
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"  Are  the  clergy  present  ?  "  asked  Wilberforce. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  in  great  numbers,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Then  lead  on,"  continued  his  lordship,  some- 
what sternly,  motioning  me  to  precede  him. 

I  had  carried  his  pastoral  staff  on  former 
occasions.  The  first  time,  in  my  ignorance,  I  held 
the  crook  towards  me,  when  the  Bishop's  voice 
came  over  my  shoulder,  "Turn  it  the  other  way. 
You  could  never  catch  a  sheep  like  that." 

But  revenons  a  nos  moutons.  The  proces- 
sion of  clergy  formed  outside  Linslade  Vicarage. 
Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  the  Bishop  spoke 
to  no  one,  but  simply  fell  into  the  rear  and  seemed 
impatient  to  get  on.  The  choir  struck  up  the 
processional  hymn,  "  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers," 
to  Arthur  Sullivan's  tune,  which  was  heard  for  the 
first  time — in  that  neighbourhood,  at  any  rate. 

As  staff-bearer,  after  preceding  the  Bishop  from 
the  sacrarium  to  the  pulpit,  I  had  to  sit  on  the 
pulpit  steps. 

He  took  for  his  text,  "O  set  me  up  upon  the 
rock  that  is  higher  than  I,"  and  preached  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  sermons  I  have  ever  heard. 
He  made  allusion  to  the  difficulties  that  men  in 
public  life  often  encounter  and  the  misconstructions 
to  which  their  conduct  is  exposed.  Nevertheless, 
those  whose  feet  rested  upon  the  Rock  were  never 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  waves  of  envy  or  miscon- 
ception which  might  at  times  dash  around  them. 
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So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  wonderful  sermon 
upon  the  clergy  who  had  resolved  not  to  meet  the 
Bishop,  that  they  were  completely  won  round,  and  all 
sat  down  to  luncheon  with  him,  without  misgiving. 

Many  years  afterwards,  I  related  this  anecdote 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  said  he  considered  it  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  Wilberforce's 
power  that  he  had  ever  heard.  But  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Bishop  had  voted  for  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  though  he 
had  tried  to  persuade  him  to  do  so.  When  the 
Bill  came  up  Wilberforce  abstained  from  voting 
either  way. 

One  day,  after  I  had  taken  the  funeral  of  a 
young  woman  whose  baby  had  been  buried  a  few 
weeks  previously,  my  brother,  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  church,  called  my  attention  to  the  sexton. 
The  latter  had  hurriedly  entered,  taken  up  some- 
thing, which  he  secreted  under  the  cobbler's  apron 
that  he  always  wore,  and  had  gone  Qut  with  it  to 
the  grave. 

I  asked  the  man  what  he  was  doing. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  "you  see  it's  the  little 
'un.  I've  dug  'im  up  and  put  'im  in  with  her.  I 
thought  she'd  like  to  have  'im  along  with  her." 

It  was  clearly  a  kindly  act,  but  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law. 

Another  day,  I  had  been  waiting  some  time  for 
a  funeral  to  arrive,  and  at  length  sent  the  sexton 
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to  see  if  there  was  any  sign  of  its  appearance, 
and  to  ask  an  old  woman  standing  outside  the 
churchyard  gate  if  she  knew  anything  about  it. 
He  returned,  saying  : 

''Skes  the  funeral.  She  has  the  child  under 
her  arm." 

Twice  during  my  time  at  Linslade,  I  had  banns 
forbidden. 

On  the  first  occasion,  when  I  was  taking  the 
service  at  Soulbury,  the  girl  who  forbade  the  banns 
came  into  the  vestry  afterwards  and  said  : 

"  Please,  sir,  he  promised  to  marry  w^." 

I  explained  that  that  was  an  insufficient  cause 
for  stopping  the  marriage,  but  I  promised  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Vicar  of  the  parish. 

On  the  second  occasion,  in  Linslade  Church,  a 
tall,  angular,  powerful-looking  woman,  wearing  an 
old-fashioned  coal-scuttle  bonnet  and  a  red-and- 
black  check  shawl,  stalked  into  the  vestry,  and 
when  asked  what  reason  she  had  for  forbidding 
the  banns,  she  answered  : 

"  I  have  every  reason,  for  I  am  the  man's  wife." 

I  told  her  I  would  inform  the  man. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "you  needn't  trouble  to  do 
that ;  it's  not  the  first  time  it's  happened.  Hes  got 
wind  of  my  coming.     Hes  fur  enough  off  by  now." 

Linslade  being  a  great  hunting  centre,  a  large 
number  of  the  parishioners  were  grooms  and  stud- 
grooms.  There  were  altogether  nearly  two 
hundred  horses  stabled  in  the  town. 
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Amongst  other  gentlemen  who  came  there  for 
hunting  was  Major  Whyte  Melville,  the  poet- 
novelist,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  on 
several  occasions. 

He  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  lunch  with 
him  at  the  hotel  more  than  once  in  the  summer 
months. 

Another  well-known  hunting  man  was  the  Hon. 
Bob  "  Grimston  of  Harrow  fame. 

At  Sir  Philip  Pauncefoot  Buncombe's  house, 
Great  Brickhill  Manor,  I  was  much  interested  at 
meeting  Mr.  Disraeli  and  M.  de  Lesseps,  as  well 
as  Colonel  Burnaby,  the  hero  of  the  ride  to  Khiva. 

I  had  previously  seen  Colonel  Burnaby  under 
peculiar  circumstances. 

One  day,  I  was  walking  along  the  road  between 
Dunstable  and  Toddington  when  I  heard  a  voice 
ask : 

"  What  is  the  village  in  front  of  us  ?  " 

I  looked  round,  but  could  see  no  one. 

"  Look  up  !  "  said  the  voice. 

Close  above  me  floated  a  balloon  containing 
two  men,  who  told  me  that  they  were  Colonel 
Burnaby  and  Mr.  Westcar,  and  that  they  were  on 
their  way  to  Bedford. 

Having  obtained  from  me  the  required  informa- 
tion, they  cast  out  ballast,  shot  upwards,  and  soon 
disappeared  from  view. 

I  had  known  Mr.  Westcar  by  sight  at  Oxford 
IS  the  tallest  man  in  the  Rifle  Corps,  who  had  to 
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be  made  an  officer  on  account  of  his  height,  which 
was  too  great  for  the  ranks  ! 

Baron  Rothschild  at  Mentmore  was  one  of  the 
great  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linslade. 

The  Baroness  once  sent  for  me  on  business 
connected  with  some  charity. 

I  was  shown  into  a  magnificently  furnished 
apartment  which,  I  suppose,  was  the  drawing-room. 
The  Baroness  presently  appeared  wearing  a  large 
hat  with  long  ribbons  hanging  down  on  either  side 
of  her  face.  I  was  afterwards  told  that  she  always 
wore  such  a  hat  even  at  late  dinner,  but  I  don't 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this.  Immediately  on  enter- 
ing the  room,  she  rang  for  a  footman  to  draw  down 
the  window-blinds,  probably  to  keep  the  sun  off 
the  many  objects  of  virtu  ;  but  it  certainly  made 
the  place  very  gloomy  ! 

As  I  walked  back  from  Mentmore  that  day  I 
was  delighted  with  the  sight  of  the  mares  and  foals, 
from  the  Baron's  racing-stable,  at  exercise.  The 
mares  seemed  instinctively  to  understand  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  train  their  foals  to  gallop.  It  was 
really  quite  beautiful  and  interesting  to  see  them. 

When  Baron  Rothschild  won  the  Derby,  so 
greatly  did  the  inhabitants  of  Linslade  rejoice,  that 
— in  my  Vicar's  absence — I  was  applied  to  for 
permission  to  ring  the  church  bells ;  but  I  did  not 
think  it  was  quite  a  fitting  occasion. 

The  Baroness  was  extremely  nervous  about 
infection,  so  that  when  scarlet  fever  broke  out  in 
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a  neighbouring  hamlet  she  refused  henceforth  to 
permit  the  children  to  come  from  it  to  Mentmore 
School,  and  desired  the  clergyman  of  another 
parish  to  take  them  in  at  his  school,  promising 
to  provide  hot  dinners  for  all  his  school  children, 
and  to  give  each  girl  a  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  each 
boy  a  hat  and  coat  at  Christmas ;  as  she  was 
accustomed  to  do  at  the  Mentmore  School.  I  am 
not  sure  how  the  affair  ended ;  but  I  believe  the 
clergyman  was  unable  to  comply  with  her  request. 

From  time  to  time,  we  had  very  severe  scourges 
of  epidemics  in  Linslade  and  the  neighbourhood. 
A  terrible  outbreak  of  small-pox  occurred  while  I 
was  there,  and  we  clergy  had  to  take  many  burials 
at  night.  But  the  worst  cases  that  I  had  to  deal 
with  were  those  of  so-called  "spotted  fever." 

I  was  sent  for  at  five  o'clock  one  morning  to 
see  a  young  man — one  of  our  Sunday-school 
teachers — who  lay  ill  with  this  awful  disease. 

His  sister  who  opened  the  door  to  me  feared 
I  should  be  shocked  to  see  him. 

The  only  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room  was  the 
bed  on  which  the  sick  man  lay.  The  floor  was 
strewn  with  chloride  of  lime.  Indeed,  the  poor 
fellow  was  a  terrible  sight,  almost  unrecognizable, 
and  he  was  barely  conscious. 

I  said  some  prayers  with  him,  and  then  fainted 
from  horror  and  shock ;  and  when  I  recovered 
consciousness  found  myself  lying  on  the  floor, 
beside  his  bed.      It    was   a  beautiful   morning   in 
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May,  so  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to 
take  a  short  walk  into  the  country  and  get  some 
fresh  air  into  my  lungs,  after  which,  returning  to 
the  dying  man's  bedside,  I  remained  with  him 
almost  to  the  end.  His  illness  had  lasted  only 
three  days. 

At  this  period  there  was  a  general  movement 
throughout  the  country  to  improve  the  singing  of 
church  choirs.  I  was  made  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  Choral 
Association,  of  which  Archdeacon  Bickersteth 
was  chairman  ;  and  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  arrangements  for  the  choral  festival. 

The  training  of  the  Linslade  Church  Choir  was 
always  a  great  interest  and  pleasure  to  me.  The 
majority  of  our  choir  men  were  railway  officials. 
Amongst  them  were  two  engine-drivers,  with  their 
two  stokers,  who  attended  church  on  alternate 
Sundays. 

On  a  summer's  evening,  these  engine-drivers 
would  often  take  me  for  a  ride  on  their  engines 
as  far  as  Dunstable  or  Bletchley. 

Another  driver  of  my  acquaintance,  Nat  Lewis, 
always  carried  his  dog  with  him.  It  might  be  seen 
promenading  about  on  the  coals. 

One  day,  in  the  late  autumn  of  1870  at  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  I  had  gone  to  the 
railway  station  to  get  my  Daily  News  in  order 
to  read  the  article  written  by  "  The  Besieged 
Resident" — Henry  Labouchere — always  interesting 
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and  often  very  entertaining.  I  noticed  Nat  on 
the  engine  of  the  up-train,  looking  down  the  line. 
He  told  me  that  his  dog  had  fallen  off,  and  he 
supposed  that  it  must  have  happened  in  the  tunnel 
near  Linslade  Station,  which  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long.  I  volunteered  to  go  in  search  of 
the  dog.  I  was  so  well  known  to  the  railwaymen, 
by  constantly  visiting  at  their  houses  alongside  the 
line,  that  I  was  privileged  to  go  pretty  well  where 
I  liked. 

Accordingly,  I  walked  through  the  tunnel ;  but 
found  no  trace  of  the  dog.  The  man  in  the  signal- 
box,  however,  told  me  he  had  seen  it  trotting  back 
to  Bletchley,  quite  uninjured. 

He  advised  me  not  to  return  to  Linslade 
Station  by  the  passenger  tunnel,  as  the  down- 
express  was  due  and  I  might  be  alarmed ;  but  sug- 
gested that  I  should  go  through  the  goods  tunnel 
which,  being  a  single  line,  was  rather  narrow. 

I  walked  along  quickly,  and  had  gone  a 
considerable  part  of  the  distance  when  the  sound 
of  a  whistle  reached  my  ears. 

I  imagined  that  it  proceeded  from  the  express 
train  in  the  other  tunnel,  but,  to  my  horror,  it 
proved  to  be  the  whistle  of  a  goods  train  coming 
behind  me ! 

There  was  no  room  to  stand  against  the  wall, 
and  I  did  not  know  where  to  find  a  manhole,  so  I 
had  to  make  up  my  mind  either  to  lie  flat  on  the 
ground  or  to  run  for  my  life. 
7 
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I  was  soon  speeding  away  as  hard  as  I  could, 
with  the  engine  puffing  ever  nearer  and  nearer 
behind  me.  Mercifully,  I  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  just  as  the  train  was  about  to  overtake 
me ;  and  what  added  to  my  fright  was  the 
explosion  of  a  fog-signal,  which  had  been  placed 
there,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  the  railway 
authorities. 

It  was  a  nightmare-like  experience,  and  for 
some  minutes  I  hardly  knew  if  I  were  dead  or 
alive. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  November  26th,  1870, 
poor  Nat  Lewis  was  killed,  with  six  other  persons, 
in  a  railway  accident  at  Harrow,  when  he  was 
driving  the  Irish  Express  which  collided  with  some 
coal-trucks.  His  faithful  dog  was  found  alive  and 
curled  up  on  his  body. 

I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  making  a  rapid 
transition  from  tragedy  to  comedy,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  mentioning  that  in  this  same  accident 
an  old  gentleman  in  a  first-class  carriage  was 
reading  the  newspaper  with  his  wife  sitting  beside 
him.  Their  carriage  was  telescoped,  and  they 
suddenly  found  themselves  seated  quite  unhurt  on 
a  coal-truck,  wondering  how  on  earth  they  had 
got  there ! 

My  Bible  Class,  at  Linslade,  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  men  from  an  iron  foundry. 

One  of  them,  a  very  earnest  good  fellow  who 
sang   in  our  choir,   had   suggested   that   I    should 
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start  the  class.  He  brought  as  many  as  eighty  of 
his  fellow-workers  to  it. 

Sometimes  these  men  asked  me  strange 
questions,  amongst  others,  "  When  Cain  went 
into  the  Land  of  Nod  and  married,  where  did 
his  wife  come  from  ? " 

A  question  which  has  puzzled  many  people 
from  time  immemorial,  and  which  not  even  the 
wisest  of  us  can  answer. 

The  clergy  of  Linslade  were  responsible  for  an 
afternoon  service  in  a  quaint  little  church  two  miles 
distant,  strictly  speaking  in  the  parish  of  Wing. 

The  district  contained  only  nineteen  persons, 
and  there  were  but  five  pews  in  the  church.  As 
for  the  congregation,  it  usually  consisted  of  a 
farmer,  his  daughter,  one  or  two  servants  and 
occasionally  a  lockkeeper  and  his  family. 

By  far  the  most  important  person  was  the 
clerk,  who  was  also  the  choir ! 

He  chanted  the  canticles  and  hymns  most 
lustily,  and  was  altogether  a  remarkable  singer. 
He  said  he  was  accustomed  to  conduct  the  singing 
unassisted,  and  he  would  rather  that  I  did  not 
sing. 

On  hot  summer  afternoons  the  atmosphere  of 
that  tiny  church  was  conducive  to  slumber.  The 
old  farmer's  head  would  be  seen  to  nod  and  his 
eyes  to  close,  and  one  Sunday  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that,  just  for  a  second  or  two,  I  was 
asleep  myself. 
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When  I  remonstrated  with  the  old  man  about 
his  habit  of  sleeping  in  church,  and  suggested 
various  expedients  for  keeping  himself  awake,  such 
as  pinching  himself,  or  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  he 
replied  : 

*'  Put  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  your  sermon.  Parson, 
and  I  won't  go  to  sleep  then  !  " 

I  think  he  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  apt  retort  which  I 
received  at  Milton  Bryant,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, when  I  was  examining  a  school  in  religious 
knowledge. 

The  children  were  very  dull,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  get  answers  out  of  them.     At  last  I  said  : 

"  My  dear  children,  you  must  really  try  to 
answer  my  questions,  otherwise  I  shall  think  you 
know  nothing.  If  I  went  to  a  well  and  pumped 
and  pumped  and  no  water  came,  I  should  say  the 
well  was  dry." 

One  bright  little  urchin  put  up  his  hand. 

"  Well  ?  "  I  said  encouragingly. 

"  Please,  sir,  p'raps  pump  might  be  out  of 
order." 

He  little  knew  how  much  truth  there  might  be 
in  his  suggestion.  How  often  I  have  thought  of  it 
since. 

The  Education  Act  of  1870  effected  a  great 
change  in  Elementary  Schools  by  introducing  the 
School  Board  system. 

Our  very  excellent  Church  Schools  were  amply 
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supported  by  voluntary  contributions ;  but  the 
Linslade  people  got  it  into  their  heads  that,  if 
the  schools  were  put  upon  the  rates,  the  expense 
of  maintenance  of  them  would  be  more  fairly 
distributed. 

The  question  of  Church  teaching  did  not  weigh 
with  them. 

During  my  Vicar's  absence,  the  responsibility  of 
saving  the  schools  rested  principally  on  me. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Dr. 
Mackarness,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  describing  the 
danger  which  our  schools  were  in,  he  very  kindly 
came  and  preached  twice  on  a  Sunday  and  held  a 
meeting  on  the  following  day ;  but,  alas,  eloquent 
appeals  were  of  no  avail. 

At  a  public  meeting  shortly  after  this,  my 
proposal  that  our  schools  should  continue  Church 
of  England  was  seconded  by  a  Nonconformist 
minister  in  the  town,  who  declared  that  he  and  his 
brethren  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  teaching. 

Nevertheless,  the  motion  was  lost  and  the 
School  Board  system  was  adopted. 

Grieved  and  disgusted,  I  resolved  to  leave 
Linslade. 

Although  the  Bishop  kindly  told  me  of  a  curacy 
in  the  Oxford  Diocese  with  Mr.  Furse,  afterwards 
Canon  of  Westminster,  I  preferred  to  go  to 
Cranleigh,  near  Guildford,  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester. 
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AT  Cranleigh,  where  I  arrived  in  June,  1871, 
I  was  once  more  under  Bishop  Wilber- 
force. 

The  Rector  was  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Sapte, 
subsequently  Canon  of  Winchester  and  Archdeacon 
of  Surrey. 

I  met  with  the  greatest  kindness  from  him  and 
his  family,  and  was  treated  almost  like  a  son  of  the 
house  during  the  whole  time  of  my  curacy. 

Again,  as  at  Linslade,  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  training  village  choirs,  and  at  the  opening  of 
a  new  organ  in  Cranleigh  Church  a  festival  was 
held  in  which  seventeen  or  eighteen  choirs  took 
part. 

Previously  to  this,  I  had  to  go  about  the 
neighbourhood  training  the  choirs  for  the  Festival 
Service.  There  were  no  such  things  as  bicycles  or 
motors  in  those  days,  and  some  of  the  parishes 
were  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant,  therefore  it  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  get  to  them. 

A  farmer  who  lived  close  to  me  kindly  offered 
to  lend  me  one  of  his  cart-horses  to  ride.  I  accepted 
it  with  gratitude ;  but,  when  the  mare  was  brought 
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round  for  me  to  mount,  she  proved  so  high  that  I 
could  scarcely  spring  into  the  saddle,  and  so  broad 
that  even  I  with  my  long  legs  could  hardly  bestride 
her! 

She  was,  however,  a  sure-footed  animal  and 
able  to  keep  up  a  steady  jog-trot  all  the  way. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  we  do  not  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us,  and  I  soon  became  aware  that 
my  appearance  caused  a  good  deal  of  amusement. 
When  I  describe  my  attire,  my  readers  will  realize 
that  there  were  grounds  for  this. 

As  I  had  to  make  my  rounds  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  I  usually  wore  high  gaiters,  which  came 
well  above  the  knees,  a  great-coat  and  a  soft  felt 
clerical  hat.  I  carried  a  large  umbrella  under  my 
arm ;  and  a  knapsack,  containing  my  kit,  was 
strapped  to  the  saddle  behind  me. 

Mr.  Arthur  Fuller,  of  The  Rookery,  near 
Dorking,  made  a  clever  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  me, 
which  I  have  still  in  my  possession. 

I  well  remember  that  as  I  rode  up  to  the  door 
of  Newdigate  Rectory,  the  Rev.  Lancelot  Kennedy, 
a  delightful  Irishman  with  a  strong  sense  of  humour, 
looked  out,  and  then  hurriedly  retreated  to  give 
vent  to  a  burst  of  laughter,  before  he  could  compose 
his  features  sufficiently  to  greet  the  extraordinary- 
looking  choir-trainer,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  Choir 
Festivals  for  which  I  acted  as  precentor  and  trainer. 
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Among  the  young  men  at  Cranleigh,  I  worked 
up  a  brass-band,  and  for  the  shopkeepers  who 
complained  that,  as  a  class,  nothing  was  done 
for  their  amusement,  I  organized  a  Shakespeare 
Reading  Society.  This  latter  proved  a  great 
success,  for,  from  reading,  we  gradually  attained  to 
reciting  Shakespeare,  and  we  were  in  great  request 
at  Penny  Readings  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  would  often  invite  himself  to 
Cranleigh  Rectory,  as  Mr.  Sapte  had  formerly  been 
his  curate  at  Cuddesdon  ;  consequently  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  him. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  shock  of  his  sudden  and 
tragic  death,  which  happened  on  Saturday  evening, 
July  19th,  1873. 

Mr.  Sapte  had  gone  to  dine  at  Holmbury  with 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Leveson-Gower  to  meet  Lord 
Granville,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Bishop.  The 
dinner  hour  arrived,  and  all  the  guests  had  as- 
sembled, excepting  Lord  Granville  and  the  Bishop. 
Mr.  Leveson-Gower  was  getting  very  anxious, 
when  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  terrible  news 
that  the  Bishop,  who  was  riding  with  Lord  Gran- 
ville from  Leatherhead  Station,  across  the  hills  to 
Holmbury,  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  on 
"  Evershed's  Rough,"  near  Abinger  Hall,  and  had 
broken  his  neck.  The  horse  had  stumbled  on  the 
uneven  turf  of  the  common. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  was  carried  into  Abinger 
Hall,  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Farrer,  Permanent 
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Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (and  subsequently 
Lord  Farrer). 

The  spot  where  he  fell  is  now  marked  by  a 
cross,  erected  by  his  sons. 

Mr.  Sapte  on  his  return  from  Holmbury,  late 
that  night,  called  at  my  cottage,  and  knocked  me 
up  to  tell  me  the  sad  news.  He  was  terribly  upset, 
and  desired  me  to  preach  the  sermon  next  morning, 
and  make  some  allusion  to  the  Bishop's  death,  as 
he  felt  himself  quite  unable  to  do  so. 

He  also  told  me  that  Mr.  Leveson-Gower's 
party  was  coming  to  Cranleigh  Church. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  I  did  not  get  much 
more  sleep  that  night. 

It  was  rather  an  ordeal  that  Sunday  morning, 
young  man  as  I  was,  to  preach  on  such  a  subject, 
and  before  such  great  orators  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Granville ;  but  it  is  always  a  comforting 
reflection  that  really  great  men  are  usually  more 
tolerant  and  less  critical  than  smaller  men  are  apt 
to  be.  After  the  service,  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his 
kind,  sympathetic  way  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
saying  : 

"  Thank  you  for  what  you  have  said  so  nicely 
about  my  dear  friend." 

As  young  bachelors  are  always  in  request,  I 
got  my  full  share  of  croquet-parties,  picnics,  spelling- 
bees,  dinner-parties,  etc.  Among  those  who  were 
particularly  hospitable  to  me  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Rowcliffe,  of  Hall  Place ;  Mrs.  Guthrie,  of 
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Upper  House  ;  Mr.  Thurlow,  of  Baynards  Park  ; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Napper  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Healey,  of 
Wyphurst ;  the  three  Miss  Stewarts ;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Napper  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Merriman,  the 
Head,  and  the  other  masters  of  Cranleigh  School. 
With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  of  Knowle,  and 
Mr.  William  Barnard  Hankey  and  his  brother  and 
sister,  I  sometimes  stayed  for  weeks  together,  as  I 
could  do  my  parish  work  quite  as  easily  from  their 
houses  as  from  my  own  cottage.  I  also  was  a 
good  deal  at  The  Rookery,  Dorking,  where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fuller  and  their  family  were  most 
kind  and  friendly  to  me. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Napper  when  I  was  suffering  from  slight  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  after  a  fall  from  my  horse.  He 
put  me  up  in  his  house  for  some  days  until  I  had 
quite  recovered  from  the  accident.  Be  it  understood 
that  I  had  not  been  out  hunting  !  I  never  followed 
the  hounds  after  I  entered  Holy  Orders.  The 
young  doctor  himself  was  a  great  man  with  the 
hounds,  and  continues  so  to  the  present  day. 

I  met  him  one  morning,  riding,  in  a  suspicious- 
looking  tall  hat. 

"  Hullo  !     Where  are  you  going  ? "  I  asked. 

"To  see  my  patients." 

"  Nowhere  else  ? " 

Whereupon  he  pulled  up  a  leg  of  his  trousers 
and  showed  me  his  top-boots. 

At  Hall  Place,  the  Rowcliffes  were  accustomed 
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to  get  up  some  first-rate  theatricals  every  winter. 
On  one  occasion  I  was  asked  to  play  the  harmonium 
accompaniment,  while  Lady  Monckton  played  the 
piano,  in  Sullivan's  Musical  Box  and  Cox.  The 
actors  were  Sir  Henry  de  Bathe,  Mr.  Bailey,  and 
Mr.  Quentin  Twiss,  a  great-grandson  or  great- 
grand-nephew  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Rev.  the  Hon. 
Stephen  Lawley,  one  of  the  most  interesting  people 
who  came  to  live  at  Cranleigh  for  a  short  time, 
and  who  was  a  very  kind  friend  to  me.  His  sister, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  her  husband, 
the  Right  Hon.  James  Stuart  Wortley,  and  their 
daughters  used  frequently  to  stay  with  him. 

I  remember  one  particular  night  when  he  asked 
me  to  dinner  to  meet  his  two  remarkable  brothers, 
Colonel  "  Bob "  Lawley  and  Mr.  Francis  Lawley. 
The  latter  was,  I  believe,  at  one  time  secretary  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  afterwards  was  a  newspaper 
correspondent  all  through  the  American  War  and 
later,  with  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  during  the 
Siege  of  Paris.  He  had  some  very  entertaining 
anecdotes  to  tell  of  "  Labby,"  especially  one  in  which 
the  "  Besieged  Resident "  wrote  a  minute  description 
of  the  imposing  funeral  of  a  celebrated  French 
General  before  his  death  had  actually  taken  place ! 
When  Mr.  Lawley  remonstrated  with  him,  he  got 
for  answer  : 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  know  that  he  has  not 
many  hours  to  live ;  and  it's  all  bound  to  take  place 
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just  as  I  have  described  it.  He  will  be  buried  at 
Pere-la-Chaise  with  full  military  honours,  and  So- 
and-so  will  be  present." 

And  Labouchere  was  a  true  prophet ! 

Mr.  Frank  Lawley  gave  interesting  accounts  of 
the  manner  in  which  dispatches  were  put  together 
and  sent  by  pigeon-post  to  England. 

Colonel  Robert  Lawley  also  related  some  of 
his  wonderful  experiences  in  the  Army  during  the 
Crimea  and  at  other  times.  I  suspected  once  or 
twice  from  his  brother's  remarks  that  he  was  trying 
to  hoax  me  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  was  drawing  the  long 
bow  !  And  this  reminds  me  of  a  delightful  epigram 
relating  to  a  Mr.  Wellwood,  which  I  have  heard, 
but  never  seen  in  print. 

"  You  double  each  story  you  tell ; 
You  double  each  sight  that  you  see  ; 
Your  name  it  is  W,  E,  double  L, 
W,  double  O,  D." 

I  usually  spent  my  holidays  in  Cornwall  in 
September  to  be  with  my  brother  during  his  long 
vacation,  he  being  a  Chief  Clerk  in  Chancery. 

I  have  the  most  lively  and  delightful  recol- 
lections of  shooting  over  our  farms  on  the  cliffs 
of  Morwenstow.  The  invigorating  sea-breezes,  the 
glorious  view  of  the  rugged  coast  stretching  south- 
wards as  far  as  Tintagel  and  Pentire  Point,  and 
northwards  to  Hartland  Point  with  Lundy  Island 
in  the  distance,  the  vast  expanse  of  deep  blue  sea 
with   its   great  Atlantic   rollers,   the  golden  gorse 
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and  purple  bell-heather  such  as  many  an  artist  loves 
to  paint,  and  none  more  exquisitely  than  my  great 
friend,  Mr.  Frank  Walton,  R.I. 

It  was  our  custom  to  lunch  at  one  or  other  of 
the  farmhouses.  One  of  our  sisters,  who  generally 
accompanied  us,  brought  the  provisions  and  our 
tenants  joined  us  at  the  table. 

This  promoted  a  feeling  of  friendship  and 
cordiality  between  us  and  them.  Thus  the  farmers 
did  their  utmost  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  good  sport. 
Their  wives  always  had  a  sumptuous  tea  ready 
for  us,  with  plenty  of  Cornish  cream  and  honey 
to  spread  on  our  "cut-rounds." 

I  have  mentioned  the  Atlantic  rollers,  the  long 
lines  of  waves  which  make  boating  quite  impossible 
on  that  Cornish  coast.  Even  when  the  sea  is 
comparatively  calm  a  ground-swell — the  result  of 
some  storm  far  distant — may  arise  at  any  moment. 

One  Sunday  evening,  in  fine  summer  weather,  I 
was  walking  with  a  friend,  Cecil  Bray,  on  Summer- 
leaze  Down  at  Bude,  when  we  noticed  a  schooner 
coming  direct  for  the  harbour.  As  it  was  only 
about  half  tide,  we  wondered  that  she  dared  come 
so  close,  and  we  expected  her  to  "go  about"  every 
minute. 

Instead  of  this,  she  continued  to  make  straight 
for  the  harbour,  and  struck  on  the  sands. 

We  hurried  down  on  the  rocks  below  the  Point 
and  shouted  to  the  crew  to  remain  on  board.  At 
the   same   time,   we  saw   the  coastguard   running 
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from  Compass  Point,  and  knew  that  the  ship's 
danger  had  been  observed,  and  that  the  rocket 
apparatus  or  the  lifeboat  would  soon  be  forth- 
coming. 

But  in  spite  of  our  warning  cries,  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  took  to  their  boat  and  made  for  the 
shore,  only  to  be  immediately  capsized  by  an 
Atlantic  roller. 

The  men  all  seemed  to  be  good  swimmers,  as 
was  a  small  boy  who  was  evidently  quite  in  his 
element,  for  he  swam  like  a  seal. 

They  were  nearing  the  shore  when  we  per- 
ceived the  head  of  a  drowning  person  some  way 
behind  them. 

Bray  and  I  took  off  our  coats  and,  regardless  of 
the  rest  of  our  "  Sunday  bests,"  dashed  into  the  sea 
and  swam  to  the  rescue.  We  asked  the  hinder- 
most  sailor,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  mate,  who 
the  drowning  person  was.     He  said  : 

"  It's  the  Captain's  wife."  And  he  swam  back 
to  help  us  to  save  her. 

When  we  reached  the  poor  woman  she  was 
nearly  unconscious,  and  was  completely  so  by  the 
time  we  had  got  her  on  to  the  rocks.  Her  husband 
was  gaily  walking  away  when  the  mate  sang  out : 

"  Capt'n,  your  wife  is  saved  !  " 

"Oh,  is  she?  That's  a  good  job,"  he  said, 
with  the  utmost  nonchalance. 

This  gave  us  the  impression  that  he  was  not 
too  well  pleased. 
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Mr.  Maskell,  of  Bude  Castle,  sent  out  blankets 
in  which  the  poor  woman  was  wrapped  and  carried 
to  the  inn,  where  she  soon  recovered. 

The  schooner  was  in  a  sinking  condition  when 
she  was  run  ashore,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she 
went  to  pieces,  dyeing  the  sea  a  rusty  red  from  the 
iron-ore  which  formed  her  cargo. 

In  violent  storms,  after  battling  with  the  gale 
for  days,  the  crews  of  ships  wrecked  on  our  shores 
may  sometimes  so  completely  lose  their  bearings 
as  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  their  whereabouts.  For 
instance,  when  on  one  occasion  a  vessel  was  wrecked 
below  the  cliffs  at  Morwenstow,  and  the  captain 
was  brought  on  shore  by  the  rocket  apparatus,  he 
evidently  imagined  that  he  had  arrived  among 
savages  in  a  foreign  land,  for  he  immediately  drew 
his  sword,  ready  to  strike  anyone  who  dared  to 
approach  him  ! 

The  reason  for  his  hostile  demonstration  became 
apparent  when  it  was  seen  that  he  was  hung  round 
with  watches,  which  he  had  doubtless  been  taking 
to  trade  with  on  his  own  venture. 

Among  the  first  passengers  to  be  landed  in  the 
"  cradle  "  were  two  kittens,  and  one  by  one  the  crew 
followed.  Then  it  transpired  that  a  poor  sailor  still 
remained  on  deck,  crushed  by  a  fallen  mast  and 
believed  to  be  dead. 

My  brother-in-law.  Dr.  John  King,  immediately 
volunteered  to  go  on  board,  though  by  that  time  the 
ship  lay  on  her  beam  ends,  and  the  seas  were  making 
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a  clean  sweep  over  her  from  stem  to  stern.  He 
was  hauled  across  in  the  cradle  and  found  the  man 
still  alive,  with  a  leg  pinned  under  the  mast.  The 
doctor  signalled  for  assistance,  and  one  of  the  rocket- 
crew  joined  him. 

Between  them,  they  extricated  the  poor  sailor, 
whose  leg  was  badly  smashed,  and  brought  him 
safely  ashore,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 

For  this  act  of  bravery,  Dr.  King  received  a 
parchment  and  his  companion  a  medal  from  the 
Royal  Humane  Society. 

For  the  description  of  this  wreck,  I  am  indebted 
to  my  brother,  who  assisted  very  materially  in  the 
saving  of  the  crew.  I  myself  did  not  arrive  on  the 
scene  until  the  next  day. 

Holidays  over  in  Cornwall,  I  used  to  return 
to  Cranleigh,  refreshed  and  invigorated  for  my 
parochial  work. 

The  parish  extended  over  a  very  large  area,  so 
that  cottage  services  were  held  in  some  of  the 
outlying  hamlets.  Many  a  long,  rough  walk  I  had 
in  the  winter  nights.  One,  to  a  place  called 
Smithwood  Common,  I  especially  remember. 

To  reach  the  farmhouse,  where  the  little  service 
was  held,  there  was  a  short-cut  from  the  high  road 
across  the  common,  and  over  a  single-plank  bridge 
which  spanned  the  brook.  This  bridge  was  easy 
enough  to  cross  in  the  daytime,  but  rather  difficult 
to  locate  at  night. 

On  this  particular  evening,  the  brook  was  much 
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swollen  by  the  rain  which  was  still  falling,  and  a 
fog  hung  like  a  sheet  in  front  of  me  ;  but,  knowing 
the  lie  of  the  ground  pretty  accurately,  I  managed 
to  hit  off  the  bridge  quite  well,  and  reached  my 
destination. 

After  the  service  was  over,  the  dear  old  people 
were  much  exercised  at  the  idea  of  my  crossing  the 
common  again,  and  begged  me  to  go  home  by  the 
road,  which  would  have  added  fully  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  my  walk.  One  of  them  even  offered  to 
conduct  me  across  the  common,  with  a  lantern,  if  I 
must  go  that  way. 

However,  I  was  wilful  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  their  suggestions. 

Across  the  common  I  strode,  and  on  nearing 
the  brook  paused  to  get  my  bearings,  but,  alas,  I 
miscalculated,  and,  after  stumbling  about  among 
some  bushes,  tumbled  into  the  water,  which 
was  fairly  deep !  I  scrambled  out  wet  to  the 
skin. 

On  arriving  at  Cranleigh  I  went  straight  to  the 
schoolroom  to  take  my  part  in  a  Shakespeare 
Reading,  entirely  oblivious  of  my  wet  condition, 
till  one  of  the  men  called  my  attention  to  a  pool  of 
water  which  was  gathering  round  my  chair  !  When 
they  heard  of  my  adventure,  they  insisted  on  my 
going  home  and  to  bed  at  once,  which  certainly  was 
wise  advice. 

'*  Muscular  Christianity  "  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  an  advantage  to  the  clergy,  at  any  rate   in 
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their  dealings  with  the  male  portion  of  their  flock, 
but,  that  it  is  not  always  effective,  the  following 
incident  will  show. 

One  of  the  principal  Cranleigh  farmers  was  hard 
pressed  for  want  of  men  to  help  him  with  his 
harvest.  It  had  been  a  very  "catchy"  season,  and 
it  was  most  important  to  carry  his  wheat. 

When  I  heard  of  his  difficulties,  I  went  and 
pitched  wheat  for  him  for  two  days.  The  man  who 
was  on  the  waggon  remarked  to  me  : 

"  Master,  do  you  know  what  I  am  thinking  ? 
If  you  can  preach  a  sermon  as  well  as  you  can  pitch 
corn,  you  must  be  a  good  un." 

"But,"  said  I,  "you  never  come  to  church,  so 
how  can  you  judge  ?  " 

"Oh,  but  I'm  coming." 

And  come  he  did,  but  only  that  once. 

Obviously  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  in  my 
preaching  ! 

The  book  I  usually  read  at  my  cottage  services 
was    Bishop  Walsham  How's  Plain   Words.     My 
copy  was  getting  very  shabby  and  worn  out,  and 
I  remarked  to  my  congregation  that    I    must   geti 
another  book,  when  one  of  the  men  said  : 

"Oh,  don't  get  another  book,  sir.     Can't  youj 
get  he  bound  ? " 

I    think   this    was    a   touching  tribute   to   the] 
Bishop's  writings. 

One    Good  Friday,  after   evening  service  andj 
choir  practice,  we  were  astonished  to  find  it  snow- 
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ing  hard,  and  the  ground  already  two  or  three 
inches  deep  in  snow. 

Most  of  the  choir  boys  had  not  far  to  go  ;  but 
one  of  them,  a  delicate  little  fellow,  had  to  find  his 
way  home  alone  at  the  far  end  of  the  common.  I 
felt  a  little  anxious  about  him,  as  I  wished  the 
boys  good-night,  and  they  all  started  off  together 
merrily. 

Still  I  could  not  shake  off  uneasy  feelings. 
Impelled  by  a  strong  presentiment  of  evil  happening 
to  that  boy,  I  started  off  to  see  if  he  had  safely 
reached  his  home.  In  a  blinding  snowstorm  I  had 
almost  reached  the  end  of  the  common,  when  some- 
thing in  the  ditch  attracted  my  notice,  though  for 
the  moment  I  scarcely  realized  it.  I  passed  on,  and 
then  retraced  my  steps  to  examine  the  object  more 
closely.  Indeed,  it  was  providential  that  I  did  so, 
for  there  lay  the  poor  little  boy  quite  unconscious 
and  nearly  covered  over  with  snow.  I  lifted  him 
up  and  carried  him  to  his  home.  He  recovered 
consciousness  just  before  we  got  there.  No  doubt 
the  cold,  added  to  the  fright  of  a  lonely  walk  at 
night  in  a  snowstorm,  had  affected  his  heart,  and 
he  would  have  died  had  I  not  discovered  him. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

IN  1872,  I  went  with  my  brother  and  Edward 
Bigg  to  Switzerland.  Furnished  with  knap- 
sacks, we  did  a  good  deal  of  walking, 
though  we  did  not  disdain  the  use  of  mules 
occasionally. 

Our  first  day's  walk  was  from  Vernayaz  to 
Chamonix  over  the  Salvan  Pass.  It  was  a  long 
pull,  over  twenty  miles,  and  we  arrived  somewhat 
fatigued.  Hot  baths,  we  thought,  would  be  very 
refreshing,  so  we  ordered  them  at  a  bath  establish- 
ment. Scarcely  had  we  entered  our  respective 
cubicles  when  simultaneously  there  arose  a  wild 
yell  from  all  three  of  us.  By  some  mistake  the 
baths  were  filled  with  icy-cold  water,  straight  from 
the  glacier !  As  may  be  imagined,  the  shock  was 
severe  ;  but  we  were  none  the  worse  for  it. 

We  had  a  pleasant  walk  to  the  Jardin  over  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  and,  leaving  Chamonix  for  Martigny, 
spent  the  night  on  the  Col  de  Balme,  where  the 
accommodation  was  decidedly  rough. 

I  slept  over  a  stable,  the  smell  of  which  so 
upset  me  that  I  felt  quite  ill  the  next  day,  and  was 
obliged  to  continue  my  journey  on  a  mule.     There 
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were  no  stirrups  to  the  pack-saddle,  so  the  owner 
had  to  contrive  some  out  of  ropes,  for  my  long  legs. 

My  droll  appearance  afforded  much  amusement 
to  my  companions.  I  always  think  that  I  must 
have  resembled  some  pictures  that  I  have  seen  of 
tall,  gaunt  Don  Quixote  on  his  miserable  steed. 

The  sunsets  seen  from  the  summit  of  the 
Eggishorn  were  marvellously  beautiful. 

On  the  way  down  from  Andermatt  to  Fluelen, 
close  to  the  Devil's  Bridge,  we  noticed  a  knot  of 
people  evidently  discussing  a  matter  of  interest  and 
importance. 

On  inquiring  if  anything  had  happened,  we 
learnt  that  the  subject  of  discussion  was  a  scheme 
to  bore  a  tunnel  through  Mont  St.  Gothard. 

We  passed  through  Paris  a  few  days  later  and 
saw  the  beautiful  city  in  all  its  degradation  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  the  Communist  riots. 

A  portion  of  a  barrier,  constructed  of  paving- 
stones  torn  up  from  the  streets,  still  stretched  across 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

The  Napoleon  monument  in  the  Place  Vendome 
lay  in  pieces  on  the  ground.  The  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  Hotel  de  Ville"and  other  public  build- 
ings were  in  ruins,  and,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  also  in  the  Pare  Monceau,  one  saw  the  freshly 
made  mounds  which  covered  the  bodies  of  executed 
Communists,  who  were  buried  where  they  fell. 

On  that  occasion,  I  witnessed  the  assembling  of 
the  Corps  Legislatif,  who  were  still  holding  their 
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Parliament  at  Versailles.  I  was  amused  to  hear  a 
bell  calling  them  as  if  they  were  school  children. 

On  the  way  back  to  Paris  what  a  change  I  saw 
in  Saint-Cloud.  Scarcely  a  house  undamaged,  and 
in  one  of  them  we  noticed  a  shell  embedded  in 
the  wall.  The  imperial  chateau  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  beautiful  church  alone  remained  un- 
touched. On  the  high  ground  above  the  blackened 
remains  of  the  chateau,  the  wheel-marks  of  the 
Prussian  guns  were  still  visible. 

In  such  a  scene  of  desolation,  the  sight  of  the 
inhabitants,  gaily  keeping  holiday  on  the  promenade, 
with  all  the  usual  accompaniments  of  shooting- 
galleries  and  roundabouts,  seemed  very  incon- 
gruous— as  I  ventured  to  remark  to  a  bystander. 

"What  an  extraordinary  people  you  are!"  I 
added. 

"Mais,  monsieur,"  he  replied,  "il  faut  qu'on 
s'amuse." 

In  1873,  I  went  for  a  few  weeks'  tour  in  Italy 
with  my  friends,  Edward  Bigg,  Henry  Daubeney 
and  Captain  Norcliffe  Gilpin.  After  staying  a 
short  time  in  Florence,  we  travelled  to  Rome. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  these  well-known 
places,  but  one  or  two  of  our  experiences  may 
amuse  my  readers. 

In  Rome,  we  "did  "  the  usual  sights,  but  to  enter 
the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
special  permit  from  one  of  the  Cardinals.  Accord- 
ingly, we  applied  at  the  Cardinal's  palace,  and  were 
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shown  into  an  anteroom  where,  as  I  was  unable  to 
write  Italian,  the  Chaplain  gave  me  a  letter  to  copy. 

My  task  completed,  I  touched  the  bell  and  the 
Chaplain  carried  the  letter  in  to  His  Eminence. 
Sounds  of  laughter  proceeded  from  within,  and  I 
wondered  what  could  be  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
outburst  of  merriment.  This  was  explained  when 
the  Chaplain  returned  and  told  me  that  he  had  by 
mistake  given  me  the  wrong  letter  to  copy,  so  that 
I  had  asked  for  Indulgences  from  the  Pope  which, 
he  presumed,  I  did  not  require  ! 

I  had  written  my  copy  like  a  schoolboy,  not 
takino^  much  heed  of  the  words  Sancta  Padre  and 
Indulgentia,  which  certainly  occurred  more  than 
once  in  the  letter. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's,  a 
French  priest  asked  to  be  allowed  to  join  our 
party.  He  was  a  jolly,  fat  fellow,  as  round  as  a 
barrel,  and  when  we  afterwards  ascended  the  dome 
he  accompanied  us. 

A  ladder  led  to  a  hole  through  which  one  passed 
into  the  ball  of  the  dome.  It  was  large  enough  to 
admit  any  ordinary  person,  and  all  of  us  passed 
through  without  any  difficulty,  excepting  the  portly 
French  priest.  He  tried  his  best  to  squeeze  and 
squirm  through,  but  literally  stuck  fast. 

His  appearance  was  so  ridiculous  that  I  could 
not  refrain  from  going  through  the  pantomime  of 
uncorking  a  bottle, 

"  II   faut   vous   d^boucher,    monsieur,"    I    said, 
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making  "pop"  with  my  tongue  against  the  roof  of 
my  mouth. 

Laughter  was  agony  to  him,  and  he  begged  me 
to  desist.  As  for  ourselves,-  we  felt  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  escape  from  our  imprisonment  in  the 
ball  until  starvation  should  have  reduced  the 
Frenchman's  bulk. 

At  length,  hearing  voices  below,  we  shouted  for 
help.  Some  one  laid  hold  of  his  legs,  while  we 
shoved  him  down  from  above,  and  thus  he  was 
extricated  from  his  painful  and  humiliating  position. 
Poor  man  !  He  never  saw  the  bird's-eye  view  of 
Rome  which  he  had  so  much  desired. 

One  day,  we  thought  we  should  like  to  dine 
a  ritalienne  in  a  noted  restaurant. 

I  ordered  some  of  the  delicacies  of  the  season, 
including  boar's  head  and  a  bottle  of  Chianti. 

The  waiter  exclaimed  with  surprise  : 

"  Una  bottiglia,  signore  ?  " 

"  Si,  si,  una  bottiglia,"  I  replied,  **  we  are  four 
persons." 

"  Ma,"  said  he,  "  una  bottiglia  !  " 

When,  in  the  evening,  we  arrived  for  dinner,  we 
found  ourselves  evidently  objects  of  curiosity  and 
amusement. 

In  the  centre  of  the  table  prepared  for  us  stood  a 
gigantic  long-necked  bottle  enclosed  in  basket-work, 
holding  a  gallon  or  so  of  wine.  I  ought,  of  course, 
to  have  ordered  2.  flask  and  not  a  bottle.  The  huge 
bottiglia  was  removed  amidst  much  merriment. 
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In  writing  these  reminiscences,  I  refrain  from 
describing  well-known  places  and  things,  but  I  may- 
say  that  the  days  we  spent  in  Rome  were  certainly 
some  of  the  most  interesting  in  my  life. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  being  presented  to 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  more  familiarly  known  as  Pio  Nono, 
and  I  regret,  on  looking  back,  that  we  did  not  avail 
ourselves  of  it ;  but,  as  our  time  was  limited,  the 
majority  of  our  party  voted  for  a  drive  across  the 
Campagna  to  Ostia. 

While  we  were  at  Naples,  we  drove  by  Puteoli 
to  Baiae,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Elysium 
Fields,  and  regaled  ourselves  on  the  classic  food  of 
oysters  2iVid  fa/ernian.  We  spent  as  much  time  as 
was  possible  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  and  also  at 
Pompeii.  Excavations  were  going  on  at  the  latter 
place,  and,  being  anxious  to  see  what  was  unearthed, 
I  boldly  entered  the  enclosure,  in  defiance  of  a 
notice  excluding  visitors,  and  of  a  sentry  on  guard 
with  a  fixed  bayonet. 

For  a  few  moments  I  watched  the  proceedings 
and  fancied  from  the  manner  of  the  excavators 
that  they  had  come  upon  some  treasure.  But  the 
soldier,  who  had  followed  me,  endeavoured  to 
explain  that  I  was  trespassing.  I  feigned  ignor- 
ance as  to  his  meaning,  whereupon  he  threatened 
me  with  the  point  of  his  bayonet.  Thus  was  I 
ignominiously  expelled. 

We  made  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius  on  ponies  as 
far  as  the  observatory,  and  thence  we  climbed  to 
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the  summit  on  foot,  for  there  was  no  railway  on  the 
mountain  in  those  days.  The  struggle  up  the  last 
few  hundred  feet,  through  dry  cinders,  was  a 
laborious  task  which  took  us  nearly  an  hour. 
Many  tourists  allowed  themselves  to  be  dragged  up 
by  two  men  with  ropes. 

From  the  summit  we  obtained  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  we  approached  the 
mouth  of  the  crater  so  nearly  that  the  soles  of  our 
boots  were  a  good  deal  burnt.  The  end  of  my 
alpenstock,  which  I  thrust  into  a  smoking  hole, 
caught  alight.  The  crust  of  lava  seemed  to  be 
very  thin,  but  I  suppose  there  was  no  real  danger, 
as  a  guide  had  conducted  us  to  the  spot. 

At  Sorrento,  in  the  garden  of  the  Hotel 
Tramontano,  we  were  shown  the  seat  where  it  was 
said  that  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  had  quite  recently 
proposed  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia. 

The  country  was  in  so  disturbed  a  condition 
just  then  that  we  were  unable  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
jected visit  to  Paestum,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  an  escort.  The  British  Consul  at 
Naples  advised  us  on  no  account  to  attempt  it. 

When  walking  one  afternoon  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sorrento,  I  stopped  behind  my  friends  to  examine 
a  fern,  and  lost  sight  of  them.  Supposing  that 
they  had  taken  a  path  through  some  vineyards  on 
the  hillside,  I  hurried  up,  shouting  as  I  went  and 
hoping  to  overtake  them. 

Suddenly,  two  ruffianly  men  appeared  immedi- 
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ately  in  front  of  me,  and,  on  looking  round,  I 
perceived  another  man  behind  me.  The  thought 
of  brigands  was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  so  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  I  dashed  down  the  hill, 
catching  the  man  with  my  shoulder  as  I  passed 
him,  and  sending  him  spinning  amongst  the  vines. 
I  regained  the  high  road  and  was  soon  back  at 
the  hotel.  They  told  me  there  that  I  had,  in  all 
probability,  had  a  narrow  escape. 

Of  course  we  visited  the  famous  Blue  Grotto 
at  Capri.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning  when  we 
embarked  in  a  felucca  ;  but,  when  the  hour  came 
for  our  return,  the  wind  had  changed  and  the  sea 
was  no  longer  calm.  However,  we  set  sail  and 
had  gone  some  distance  when  the  boatmen 
declared  it  was  dangerous  to  proceed,  and  desired 
to  turn  back. 

It  was  most  important  for  us  to  return  to 
Sorrento  that  night,  therefore  we  took  the  manage- 
ment of  the  boat  into  our  own  hands.  Several  of 
the  sailors  became  very  sick,  and  lay  helpless  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  while  others  prayed  aloud 
to  the  Saints.  We  thought  it  would  have  been 
more  to  the  point  had  they  acted  on  the  motto, 
Laborare  est  orare.  Luckily  for  us,  the  wind 
was  fair,  otherwise  we  should  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  manoeuvring  the  lateen  sails  —  so 
different  from  English  ones — and  we  reached  shore 
safely. 

Madame  Tramontano,   the  proprietress  of  our 
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hotel,  told  us  that  we  were  very  fortunate  in 
getting  back,  for  she  had  known  people  detained 
at  Capri,  by  adverse  weather,  for  as  long  as  a 
fortnight.  Indeed,  the  Prefect  of  Sorrento  himself 
had  been  weather-bound  on  the  island  for  a  week, 
quite  recently.  Nowadays,  I  believe,  people  are 
taken  to  Capri  by  steamboats. 

I  have  pleasant  recollections  of  other  foreign 
travels.  One  year  my  brother  and  I  made  a  tour 
of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Mayence,  and  went  to 
Frankfort  and  Homburg,  where  the  gaming-tables 
were  in  full  swing.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we 
did  not  gamble ! 

In  the  spring  of  1876,  I  was  a  good  deal  out 
of  health  from  rheumatic  gout,  and  Dr.  Alfred 
Garrod  advised  a  two  months'  rest  and  change. 
My  Rector,  Mr.  Sapte,  most  kindly  granted  me 
leave  of  absence,  provided  I  could  find  a  locum 
tenens  to  fill  my  post,  which  was  that  of  organist 
as  well  as  curate. 

By  great  good  fortune  I  got  everything  that 
I  required.  My  brother,  being  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  was  able  to  provide  me  with  a  ward 
in  Court  with  whom  to  travel  for  two  months,  and 
who  had  actually  been  ordered  to  Aix-les- Bains, 
the  very  place  Dr.  Garrod  had  recommended  me 
to  go  for  baths.  Last,  but  not  least,  a  musical 
locum  tenens  answered  my  advertisement  by  return 
of  post,  and  proved  most  adequate  in  every  respect. 

On   April    20th,  I  left  for  Cannes  to  join  my 
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ward,  Henry  Ovey,  a  young  man,  soon  coming  of 
age  and  into  a  very  large  fortune.  The  streets 
of  London,  that  afternoon,  were  wet  and  muddy, 
and  a  cold,  sleety  rain  was  falling. 

I  travelled  by  the  night-express,  reaching 
Cannes  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 
When  I  awoke,  the  following  morning,  and  threw 
back  the  jalousies,  the  sun  streamed  in  at  my 
window,  the  scent  of  roses,  heliotrope  and  mignon- 
ette filled  the  air,  and  there,  in  front  of  me,  was  the 
beautiful  blue  Mediterranean  sparkling  and  gently 
heaving.  What  an  earthly  Paradise  it  seemed ! 
And  what  a  contrast  to  the  grey  dismal  London 
that  I  had  left  behind  me  only  a  few  hours 
previously ! 

The  beauties  of  the  Riviera  need  no  de- 
scription. They  naturally  made  a  great  impression 
on  me,  on  this  my  first  visit. 

During  the  few  days  which  we  stayed  at 
Cannes,  thanks  to  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lady 
Brougham,  I  met  at  her  house.  Villa  Eleonore, 
several  interesting  people ;  amongst  others,  Miss 
Montgomery,  the  authoress  of  that  very  pathetic 
little  book.  Misunderstood.  I  ventured  to  ask  her 
how  she  came  to  write  it.  She  replied  that  there 
were  many  hearts  which  needed  softening,  and 
arousing  into  sympathy  with  the  minds  and  feelings 
of  young  children. 

One  afternoon  we  hired  a  sailing-boat,  hoping 
to  reach  the  Island  of  St.   Honoria,  but  the  wind 
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failing,  we  got  no  farther  than  lie  Sainte-Mar- 
guerite.  It  was  on  this  island  that  Mardchal 
Bazaine  was  confined  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  The  people  of  Cannes  told  us  that  his  escape 
from  the  island  was  facilitated  by  his  great  wealth, 
of  which  his  wife  made  judicious  use  on  his  behalf. 

We  determined  to  go  to  Aix  by  driving  along 
the  Riviera  as  far  as  possible  towards  Genoa,  and 
thence  to  Turin  and  Mont  Cenis.  Our  heavy 
luggage  was  sent  on,  and  we  followed  in  a  light 
phaeton  with  a  charming  pair  of  ponies,  stopping 
at  places  of  interest  along  the  route.  Our  first 
stage  was  Monaco,  where  we  remained  a  few  days 
and  explored  the  neighbourhood. 

Of  course,  we  visited  beautiful  Monte  Carlo, 
which  may  well  be  called  "  Paradise  Lost."  It 
was  rather  a  relief  to  my  mind  to  find  that  my 
ward,  being  under  age,  would  not  be  permitted  to 
try  his  luck  at  the  gaming-tables,  supposing  he  had 
wished  to  do  so. 

Continuing  our  drive  through  Mentone,  the 
coachman  stopped  at  Ventimiglia  to  buy  a  new 
set  of  bells  for  his  ponies — very  superior  ones, 
ornamented  with  badger-skin  and  very  melodious 
withal.  He  said  they  gave  the  betes  fresh  courage 
to  mount  the  hills. 

We  passed  through  Bordighera,  buried  in  its 
famous  palm-trees.  This  village  shares  with  San 
Remo  the  privilege  of  supplying  Rome  with  palms 
for   the    Easter    ceremonies.      I     was   particularly 
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interested  in  the  place,  as  it  is  the  scene  of  Rufini's 
novel,  Doctor  Antonio. 

San  Remo,  our  next  stopping-place,  had  rather 
a  depressing  effect  upon  us,  as  it  was  so  full  of 
English  invalids.  Here,  our  pleasant  drive  came 
to  an  end,  and  we  took  train  to  Genoa.  The  rail- 
way running  in  and  out  of  tunnels,  close  to  the 
beautiful  blue  sea,  reminded  me  very  much  of  the 
South  Devon  line  between  Dawlish  and  Teign- 
mouth,  and  it  is  said  that  Brunei  copied  the 
Mediterranean  railway. 

The  beauties  of  Genoa  and  its  Campo  Santo, 
famous  for  Benetti's  monuments,  are  too  well 
known  for  me  to  describe  them. 

After  a  night  at  Turin,  we  arrived  at  Aix-les- 
Bains,  on  May  2nd.  I  lost  no  time  in  seeking  out 
Dr.  Bertier  fils,  to  whom  I  had  been  recommended 
by  Dr.  Garrod.  He  ordered  me  to  begin  a  course 
of  baths  at  once. 

The  being  tightly  swathed  in  blankets  from 
head  to  foot  like  a  mummy,  and  carried  helpless 
back  from  the  baths  to  one's  hotel  in  a  chaise  a 
porteurs  with  drawn  curtains,  was  an  amusing 
experience.  One  day  I  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
being  carried  in  this  fashion  into  a  wrong  bedroom, 
as  in  directing  the  porters  I  had  mistaken  the 
number !  A  female  shriek  from  within  stopped 
us  just  in  time. 

I  did  not  submit  very  long  to  being  carried 
from   the   baths,  but   preferred   to  cool  down  and 
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dress  in  the  ^tablissement,  because  on  one  occasion  the 
porters  gave  an  unmistakable  jib  and  groan  on  the 
hotel  stairs,  as  if  my  weight  was  too  much  for  them. 

One  Sunday  morning,  at  the  swimming-baths, 
I  witnessed  what  seemed  to  be  a  most  remarkable 
effect  of  the  healing  waters  on  a  poor  man,  to  all 
appearance  entirely  crippled  with  rheumatism. 
He  was  carried  on  a  stretcher  and  deposited  on 
the  lowest  marble  step  of  the  bath,  immersed  up 
to  his  neck  in  the  warm  water. 

After  lying  there  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody  who  had  been  dis- 
tressed at  his  miserable  appearance,  he  stretched 
out  his  arms  and  started  to  swim  round  the  bath. 
A  general  cry  of  "  A  miracle !  a  miracle ! "  arose 
from  the  spectators. 

Whether  this  was  a  genuine  cure  or  merely 
an  advertisement,  who  knows  ?  But  that  some 
wonderful  and  speedy  cures  really  are  effected  by 
the  Aix  waters  I  can  testify.  For  example,  an 
elderly  Army  man,  whose  groans,  in  the  next  room 
to  mine  in  the  hotel,  filled  me  with  compassion,  and 
who  was  quite  unable  to  move  his  rheumatic  limbs, 
after  a  week's  treatment  was  able  to  accompany 
me  on  a  walk  up  the  hills. 

My  ward  and  I  had  a  dangerous  experience  in 
a  sailing-boat  on  the  Lac  de  Bourget  one  after- 
noon. It  was  rather  rough  when  we  started,  but 
we  ran  before  the  wind  pleasantly  enough  as  far 
as  the  old  Chateau    of   Bordeaux  with   its   pretty 
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terraced  garden  and  waterfall.  However,  it  was 
quite  another  matter  beating  back  against  the  wind, 
which  had  shifted  somewhat,  and  was  more  directly 
in  our  teeth. 

We  tried  to  tack,  but  found  we  gained  nothing, 
so  had  to  take  to  our  oars,  pull  in  shore  and  row 
along  under  the  lee  of  the  Dent  du  Chat  until  we 
were  sufficiently  far  up  the  lake  to  make  a  run 
across.  We  hoisted  our  sail  and  should  have 
fetched  our  harbour  all  right,  when  suddenly  the 
sheet  of  the  sail  broke,  and  we  were  at  the  mercy 
of  waves  such  as  I  had  never  seen  on  a  lake  before 
— great  crested  billows  which  came  rolling  along  as 
if  determined  to  swamp  us. 

Again  we  took  to  our  oars ;  and,  although  we 
had  lost  a  great  deal  of  way,  we  got  on  pretty  well 
until  one  of  the  oars  snapped.  I  seized  the  re- 
maining oar,  and  the  boatman  tried  to  punt  with 
the  mast.  We  made  no  progress  and  got  very  wet, 
as  the  waves  broke  over  us.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  keep  the  boat's  nose  to  the  wind  ;  and 
thus  we  drifted  to  the  shore,  thankful  for  a  merciful 
escape  from  drowning. 

I  recall  a  much  pleasanter  boating  excursion 
with  a  party  of  friends,  when  the  lake  was  as 
smooth  as  glass  so  that  the  mountains  were 
beautifully  mirrored  on  its  bosom. 

We  landed  at  Haute  Combe,  where  is  a  Cis- 
tercian Monastery.  The  exquisitely  carved  chapel 
j  contains  some  very  fine  tombs  of  the  Dukes  of 
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Savoy.  The  monks  were  singing  the  Office  when 
we  entered.  At  Haute  Combe  we  also  visited  a 
curious  intermittent  fountain,  the  water  of  which 
gushes  out  suddenly  and  then  disappears  for  a  few 
minutes.  According  to  popular  belief,  if  a  liar 
approaches  the  fountain,  the  water  will  not  flow. 
Happily,  all  doubt  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  any  of 
our  party  was  set  at  rest,  for  the  water  gushed  out 
gloriously  when  we  assembled  round  the  source. 

One  of  my  most  delightful  recollections  of  Aix 
was  an  expedition  to  La  Grande  Chartreuse.  The 
party  which  set  out,  on  May  i8th,  consisted  of  six 
ladies,  Ovey  and  myself.  I  was  appointed  courier 
and  general  manager.  We  chartered  a  light 
waggonette  with  a  pair  of  horses  at  Chambdry, 
whither  we  had  travelled  by  train  in  the  early 
morning.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  pack  in. 
First  our  rugs  and  sacs  de  nuit  were  stowed  away, 
and  then  the  six  ladies  squeezed  in ;  the  last  of 
them,  like  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  fixed  the  others 
tight.  Ovey  and  I  found  room  on  the  box  beside 
the  driver. 

For  the  first  three  miles  or  so  the  road  was 
fairly  level ;  after  that,  as  we  began  to  ascend  the 
valley,  for  seven  or  eight  miles,  it  was  pretty  much 
collar-work  for  the  horses.  The  scenery  became 
more  and  more  imposing,  rocks  and  waterfalls  on 
either  side  of  us,  while  the  mountains  towered 
above  us.  One  especially  splendid  waterfall  leapt 
a  sheer  400  feet  from  a  beetling  crag. 
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Our  road  followed  the  course  of  a  lovely  clear 
stream  fringed  with  forget-me-nots  of  that  marvel- 
lous turquoise-blue  peculiar  to  the  Alpine  species. 
There  were  numberless  beautiful  flowers  besides 
these.  At  this  enchanting  spot  we  got  out  and 
ate  our  luncheon. 

Continuing  our  drive,  we  passed  through  a 
tunnel  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
which  brought  us  out  to  a  lovely  view  on  the  other 
side.  The  road,  engineered  for  Napoleon  I.,  led 
down  to  the  village  of  Les  Echelles,  where  the 
wooden  cases  for  the  Chartreuse  liqueurs  were 
made.  After  that,  we  drove  on  by  a  perfectly 
straight  road  for  some  three  and  a  half  miles  to 
Saint-Laurent-du-Pont,  where  we  changed  horses. 
Again  we  started,  gradually  ascending  the  gorge 
by  a  road  tunnelled  in  several  places  through  the 
solid  rock.  The  scenery  was  grand  in  the  extreme. 
Such  perpendicular  heights  clothed  with  pines  and 
beech  trees,  and  most  of  them  capped  with  snow. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  drive,  the  road  became 
so  steep  that  we  all  got  out  and  walked.  At 
length,  towards  evening,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
famous  monastery.  The  immense  pile  of  buildings 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  had  quite  the  appearance 
of  a  fortified  village. 

Our  carriage  was  not  allowed  to  approach 
beyond  a  certain  point,  from  whence  we  carried 
our  baggage  to  the  gate  of  the  monastery.  It  was 
a   great  disappointment  to   the  ladies  to  find  that 
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on  no  pretence  whatever  could  they  obtain  entrance. 
One  of  the  younger  ones,  however,  prompted  by  a 
spirit  of  mischief,  remained  with  me  when  I  rang 
the  porter's  deep-toned  bell. 

An  eye  appeared  at  the  grille ;  and  I  craved  a 
night's  lodging  and  hospitality  for  myself  and  my 
ward. 

The  great  door  swung  back  on  its  hinges,  and  a 
lay  brother  was  about  to  admit  us  when  the  young 
lady  stepped  forward  and,  with  a  supplicating  air, 
said  : 

"  Puis-je  entrer,  monsieur?" 

The  horrified  monk,  lowering  his  cowl,  ejacu- 
lated : 

"  Non  !     Non  !  " 

'•  Mais  je  vous  en  prie,  monsieur,"  said  she, 
clasping  her  hands  together. 

"  Non  !     Non  ! "  and  he  banged  the  door  to. 

We  then  accompanied  the  mischievous,  laughing 
girl  to  a  convent  hard  by  to  which  the  other  ladies 
had  already  proceeded. 

On  our  second  application  at  the  door  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  it  was  not  surprising  that  we 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  gaining  admittance. 
Before  opening  to  us  the  porter  asked  suspiciously  : 

"Vous  ^tes  seuls  ?"  And  then  as  he  let  us  in 
he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  Oii  done  est  la 
demoiselle?     Hein?" 

He  conducted  us  to  the  visitors'  apartments  and 
left  us   in   the  hands  of  two  lay  brothers.     They 
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offered  us  each  a  glass  of  Chartreuse  as  a  welcome, 
and  took  us  to  our  cells,  both  alike,  containing  a 
bed,  a  prie-Dieu,  a  table  with  a  very  tiny  jug  and 
basin  and  one  small  towel.  The  atmosphere  was 
decidedly  "stuffy." 

Our  dinner  would  be  ready  by  eight  o'clock,  so 
there  was  time  for  us  to  stroll  down  to  the  convent 
to  visit  our  ladies.  We  found  them  sitting  in  a 
very  nice  salle  a  manger  with  a  glorious  fire,  the 
table  spread,  a  dessert  of  dried  fruits,  and  three 
bottles  of  Chartreuse,  the  green,  yellow  and  white. 
We  immediately  proposed  a  petit  gout.  This  was 
carried  unanimously  and  drunk  accordingly  ! 

The  ladies  were  waited  upon  by  charming  nuns. 

After  a  chat,  and  a  promise  to  return,  Ovey 
and  I  went  off  to  our  own  dinner.  This  consisted 
of  a  sago  and  milk  potage,  two  perch  from  a 
neighbouring  lake,  only  half  cooked  and  lukewarm, 
an  omelet,  fried  potatoes,  salad,  cheese,  brown  bread, 
butter,  dried  fruits,  by  way  of  dessert,  and  some  very 
rough  wine.  They  did  not  treat  us  as  well  as  our 
ladies  had  been  treated  at  the  convent.  No  bottles  of 
Chartreuse  left  for  us  to  drink  "  when  so  dispoged." 
We  were  each  treated  to  a  petit  verre ;  but  the 
bottle  was  put  away  under  lock  and  key  ! 

The  lay  brother  politely  informed  us  that  the 
General  of  the  Order  was  sorry  that  he  could  not 
receive  us  that  evening,  as  it  was  after  their 
hours,  but  he  hoped  to  do  so  at  eight  o'clock  next 
morning. 
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In  fulfilment  of  our  promise  to  pay  our  ladies 
another  visit,  we  proceeded  to  the  outer  gate. 
The  porter,  however,  told  us  that  by  order  of  the 
General  no  one  was  permitted  to  quit  or  enter  the 
monastery  after  8.30  p.m.  At  last  we  succeeded  in 
overcoming  his  scruples.  Shrugging  his  shoulders 
as  he  let  us  out,  he  remarked,  with  a  knowing 
smile  : 

"  Ah  !     Les  demoiselles,  sans  doute." 

When  we  returned,  we  were  on  no  account  to 
ring  the  bell,  but  to  give  instead  a  slight  tap  on  the 
door. 

Arrived  at  the  convent,  we  found  that  the  same 
rule  existed  there.  No  one  could  be  admitted. 
What  were  we  to  do  ?  But  after  a  short  delay, 
the  Lady  Superior  relaxed  the  rule  in  our  favour,  on 
condition  that  we  made  but  a  brief  stay. 

It  was  shortly  after  nine  o'clock  when  we  tapped 
gently  at  the  monastery  gate  and  stole  back  to  the 
great  Pavilion  d'Allemagne,  or  guests'  refectory 
hall,  where  we  had  previously  dined.  The  hall 
was  of  noble  dimensions,  with  a  vaulted  roof  and 
great  rafters  blackened  with  age,  reminding  me  of 
some  of  the  larger  halls  at  Oxford.  In  the  wide 
open  fireplace  tree-trunks  were  blazing  gloriously. 

We  seated  ourselves  on  one  of  the  commodious 
settles  placed  on  either  side  of  the  hearth,  and 
conversed  with  the  only  other  guest,  a  French 
priest  who  was  in  retreat. 

In  a  short  time,  the  lay  brother  announced  that 
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the  hour  had  arrived  for  us  to  retire  to  our  cells,  so 
we  meekly  obeyed  him. 

My  bed,  with  its  musty  straw  mattress,  looked 
and  smelt  most  uninviting.  I  felt  convinced  that 
I  could  never  sleep  on  it,  and  I  longed  for  the 
comfortable  settle  beside  the  fire  in  the  hall  below. 

"Yes,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "I  will  risk  it." 
So  I  stole  softly  down  the  stone  stairs — no  creaking 
boards  to  betray  me.  All  was  silent,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  great  hall  was  only  broken  by  the 
ruddy  glow  from  the  hearth.  I  stretched  myself 
out  on  the  settle,  and  imagining  myself  safe  from 
intrusion,  I  very  imprudently  lit  a  cigar. 

Alas,  that  was  my  undoing !  Only  a  few 
minutes  elapsed  when  a  monk  burst  into  the  hall 
sniffing  the  air. 

"  Peuh  !  Peuh  !  Mon  Dieu  !  Est-il  possible  ? 
Que  faites-vous  ici,  monsieur  ?  Mais  c'est  abomin- 
able ! " 

And  he  snatched  the  offending  cigar  from  my 
hand,  dashed  it  into  the  flames  and  unceremoniously 
hurried  me  back  to  my  cell. 

Well,  I  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Rolling 
myself  in  my  plaid  I  lay  down  on  the  uncomfortable 
pallet,  and  as  sleep  was  impossible  I  read  a  book 
until  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  great  bell  of  the 
monastery  boomed  out  with  startling  reverberation 
from  the  tower  just  above  my  head.  A  few  minutes 
later  a  monk  tapped  at  my  door  to  summon  me 
to   Hoffice.     I   roused    my  ward  from  his  peaceful 
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slumber,  and  we  went  together  to  the  little 
"strangers'  gallery  "  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  weird  effect  of  the 
monks  with  their  soft  sandals  noiselessly  shuffling 
in,  each  one  to  his  stall.  The  chapel  was  in 
darkness  save  for  two  lamps,  one  suspended  before 
the  high  altar  and  the  other  at  the  reading-desk. 
Each  monk,  in  his  white  woollen  habit,  carried  his 
own  small  lamp,  and  seen  from  our  gallery  they 
looked  like  glow-worms,  gliding  hither  and  thither. 

Very  soon  they  were  all  in  their  places,  A 
death-like  silence  ensued  for  fully  five  minutes, 
when  one  of  the  monks  blew  his  nose  loudly. 
This  was  evidently  a  signal,  for,  with  one  accord, 
the  bent  figures  became  erect.  The  Office  then 
began  with  the  Invocation  of  Saints  ;  but,  as  the 
reader  was  suffering  from  a  bad  cold,  his  voice 
cracked  every  now  and  then,  in  a  way  so  ridiculous, 
that  my  young  companion  had  to  stuff  his  hand- 
kerchief into  his  mouth  to  stifle  his  laughter. 

The  Psalms  were  chanted  antiphonally,  and  the 
rich  diapason  of  the  unaccompanied  voices  was 
grand  and  striking  in  the  extreme.  It  struck  me 
that  the  Gregorian  tones  were  unusual,  and  I  after- 
wards learnt  from  one  of  the  monks  that  they 
are  peculiar  to  the  Carthusian  Order.  When  I 
inquired  if  the  voices  were  ever  accompanied  by 
an  organ  or  other  instrument,  "Jamais,  jamais,"  he 
replied.  "  Such  things  are  employed  in  the  world, 
not  here." 
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Quite  lately  I  came  upon  the  following  account 
of  the  Carthusian  liturgy,  which  is  said  to  date  from 
the  eleventh  century  : 

"  The  curious  monotony  of  the  singing  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  inquiry.  Their  ancient  statutes 
explain  it  thus  : 

" '  Seeing  that  the  life-work  of  a  true  monk  is 
made  up  of  weeping  rather  than  singing,  let  us  use 
our  voices  to  win  for  the  soul  that  inward  joy  which 
comes  from  tears,  rather  than  for  those  emotional 
feelings  which  are  produced  by  sweet  and  touching 
music.  With  this  goal  in  front  of  us,  let  us  eliminate 
from  our  singing  and  music  everything  which  may 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  these  emotional  feelings, 
which  are  frivolous — perhaps  even  wrong.  .  .  .  Our 
music  must  consist  in  a  chant — at  once  simple  and 
full  of  devotion.'  " 

The  monks  continued  their  devotions  till 
two  o'clock.  Needless  to  say  we  did  not  remain 
all  that  time.  It  was  very  cold  in  the  chapel,  and 
we  were  glad  to  retire  to  bed  at  12.30.  Long  after 
that,  I  heard  their  voices  rising  and  falling  in 
solemn  chant. 

At  4  a.m.  the  great  bell  pealed  out  once  more 
for  early  Mass,  at  which,  I  understood,  all  the 
large  number  of  lay  brothers  were  expected  to 
attend. 

I  rose  at  6.45  and  attended  a  second  Mass, 
when  the  Fathers  assembled  about  thirty  in  number, 
habited  in  white,  with  twenty  neophytes  in  black. 
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The  officiating  priest  wore  a  crimson  cope  over  his 
white  robe  ;  and,  as  the  early  sunbeams  streamed 
in  through  the  east  window,  the  effect  was  very- 
beautiful.  They  looked  a  fine  set  of  men,  as  might 
be  expected  of  such  an  intellectual  Order. 

The  Fathers  lived  in  complete  solitude,  each  in 
his  own  small  house  ;  so  arranged  that  the  windows 
looked  out  on  to  the  bare  wall  of  the  back  of 
another  house.  The  accommodation  consisted  of  a 
tiny  living-room,  a  workshop  for  recreation  and 
a  sleeping-cell  upstairs. 

Their  food  was  given  to  them  through  a  hatch- 
way in  the  door.  They  were  never  allowed  to 
speak  to  each  other,  excepting  once  a  fortnight, 
I  think,  when  they  went  out  for  walking  exercise 
two  and  two,  their  heads  covered  with  their  white 
woollen  cowls. 

At  8  a.m.  the  Sub-General — not  the  General — 
came  to  see  us,  and  showed  us  over  the  monastery. 
He  was  a  very  pleasant,  cultivated  man  who  could 
speak  a  little  English. 

Some  three  or  four  of  the  senior  monks  holding 
different  offices,  such  as  secretary  or  major-domo, 
are  allowed  to  converse. 

We  were  shown  the  chapel  and  the  fine  large 
library  well  filled  with  books,  by  no  means  confined 
to  subjects  of  theology.  Indeed,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  works  of  John  Stuart  Mill  lying  on  a 
table. 

If  we  passed  a  monk  in  the  cloisters,  he  lowered 
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his  cowl  in  order  to  conceal  his  face.  More  than 
once  our  cicerone  remarked : 

"That's  an  Englishman." 

The  intense  silence  of  the  place  was  most 
impressive.  Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  contempla- 
tions of  the  monks  who  are  supposed  to  emulate  the 
life  of  a  hermit  in  a  desert  cave. 

Before  bidding  adieu  to  the  Sub-General  and 
thanking  him  for  his  hospitality,  I  amused  him  by 
telling  him  of  the  determined  attempt  of  our  lady 
friend  to  enter  the  precincts  of  the  monastery, 
whereupon  he  informed  us  that  no  woman  except- 
ing a  crowned  head  would  be  admitted,  and  that 
consequently  our  English  Queen  was  the  only 
woman  in  Europe  eligible  at  that  present  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  that  Queen  Victoria 
did  pay  a  visit  to  La  Grande  Chartreuse  some  years 
later — in  1885. 

Alas  !  La  Grande  Chartreuse  has  shared  the 
fate  of  all  other  monasteries  in  France,  which  were 
suppressed,  about  the  year  1900. 

Many  of  the  monks  have  taken  refuge  at 
Cowfold,  in  Sussex,  and  in  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain. 

We  paid  five  francs  a  head  for  our  board  and 
night's  lodging,  shook  the  friendly  porter  heartily 
by  the  hand,  the  monastery  door  closed  behind  us 
and  we  went  out  to  seek  our  ladies. 

Our  party  having  reassembled,  we  wandered 
about  the   woods  for   some  time,  gathering   great 
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bunches  of  lilies  of  the  valley  and  large  blue  gentian  ; 
and  then  we  packed  ourselves  into  our  carriage  and 
started  for  Chambdry. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  awkward  predicament 
into  which  two  of  our  ladies  got  themselves  while 
searching  for  lilies  of  the  valley.  They  forgot  that 
it  is  often  easier  to  scramble  up  rocks  than  to  climb 
down.  Cries  for  help  brought  me  to  their  rescue. 
I  found  them  sitting  quite  comfortably  on  the  top  of 
a  large  boulder.  It  was  difficult  to  understand  how 
they  got  there.  They  certainly  could  not  ascend 
the  steep  slope  above  them,  neither  could  they 
descend  excepting  by  a  considerable  drop. 

The  difficulty  was  solved  by  my  placing  my 
head  and  shoulders  against  the  rock,  while  they 
lowered  themselves  on  to  my  back  and  thence  to 
the  ground,  and  I  then  became  aware  that  one  of 
these  young  women  was  no  fairy  in  weight ! 

The  views  as  we  descended  the  gorge  seemed 
even  finer  than  on  the  previous  day. 

We  arrived  at  Aix  in  due  course.  Just  as 
we  were  leaving  the  station,  one  of  our  party 
exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  my  alpenstock  !  I  have  left  it  in  the 
train." 

I  rushed  back  to  get  it,  but  found  my  way 
barred  by  the  ticket-collector. 

There  was  no  time  to  parley,  so  I  thrust  him 
aside  somewhat  roughly  and  dashed  across  the  line 
to  the  Paris  train,  which  was  just   on  the  move. 
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However,  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  alpenstock,  and 
then  realized  the  enormity  of  my  offence  in  defying 
a  railway  official  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty. 

He  was  gesticulating  and  talking  furiously  to 
the  chef  de gave.  So  feeling  that  I  was  in  for  trouble, 
I  approached  them,  hat  in  hand,  with  every  sign  of 
humility  and  contrition. 

"  Messieurs,"  I  said,  in  my  best  French,  "  I  have 
been  guilty  of  grave  misconduct.  But  what  would 
you  ?  This  stick  belongs  to  mademoiselle.  She 
desired  me  to  fetch  it  from  the  train.  Her  wish  was 
for  me  a  command.  Permit  me  to  restore  it  to  her, 
and  I  will  then  resign  myself  into  your  hands. 
Imprison  me  if  you  will." 

During  the  latter  part  of  my  speech,  I  saw  the 
lips  of  the  chef  de  gave  twitching,  and  he  broke 
into  a  broad  grin  as  he  said  : 

"  Eh  bien,  monsieur,  c'est  assez." 

On  May  26th,  we  said  good-bye  to  all  our 
friends  at  Aix  and  travelled  to  Como,  spending 
a  night  at  Turin  and  a  few  hours  at  Milan  on 
the  way. 

After  dinner,  in  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at 
Como,  we  strolled  up  the  hillside. 

Attracted  by  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  we  followed 
a  path  which  led  to  a  small  church  in  a  picturesque 
little  village. 

It  was  the  Saturday  after  Ascension  Day  and 
the  peasants,  both  men  and  women,  were  flocking 
in   to   the   service   of    the    Benediction,    in    great 
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numbers.  With  the  exception  of  one  chapel,  which 
was  brilliantly  lighted,  the  church  was  in  deep  gloom. 
There  were  no  seats,  so  the  women  and  children 
squatted  on  the  floor  and  the  men  leaned  against 
the  pillars,  whilst  the  priest  gave  a  short  address, 
speaking  earnestly  and  somewhat  severely  about 
their  neglect  of  the  giorno  festivo — Ascension  Day. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  a  note  was  sounded, 
and  the  whole  congregation  joined  in  singing  a 
chorale  or  Vesper  hymn.  The  parts  were  well 
sustained,  and  the  full  rich  tones  of  the  men's 
voices  were  singularly  fine.  The  whole  effect  was 
solemn  in  the  extreme.  We  came  away  feeling 
that  we  had  never  been  present  at  a  more  simple 
and  touching  service. 

The  following  morning — Sunday — we  got  to 
Bellagio  in  time  for  service  conducted  by  an 
English  chaplain  in  the  hotel. 

Next  day  we  crossed  the  lake  to  Menaggio 
and  drove  to  Porlezza — no  railway  then  in  exist- 
ence— and  thence  steamed  down  the  Lago  Lugano 
to  Liuno,  and  so  across  the  Lago  Maggiore 
to  Pallanza.  I  have  since  then  stayed  at  other 
places  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  but,  though  Pallanza 
may  perhaps  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  western 
sun  in  hot  weather,  I  still  think  it  holds  its  own 
for  beauty,  on  account  of  the  magnificent  view  of 
the  Simplon  range,  especially  at  sunset. 

Very  early  one  morning  at  Pallanza,  I  was 
awakened  by  exquisite   strains   from   a  violin.     It 
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was  evidently  some  great  artist  practising  in  our 
hotel,  and  I  wondered  who  it  could  be.  After- 
wards at  ddjejmev  in  the  salle  a  manger^  I  recog- 
nized Madame  Norman  Neruda.  She  was  good 
enough  to  treat  us  to  some  music  that  evening. 
Was  there  ever  a  more  graceful  and  enchanting 
violinist  ? 

Continuing  our  tour,  we  sent  our  heavy  luggage 
on  to  Interlaken  and  drove  over  the  Simplon. 
Those  who  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  themselves  in  the  higher  Alpine  regions  early 
in  June,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  flowers.     We  were  simply  entranced. 

As  we  wound  our  way  up  the  Gondo  Gorge 
from  Iselle,  on  the  road  so  marvellously  engineered 
by  order  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  flaming  ''torch 
lilies''  jutted  from  the  crags  above  us  and  the 
saxifraga  pyramidalis  waved  its  snowy  plumes. 

Gradually  as  we  ascended  and  reached  a  colder 
atmosphere  the  flora  changed. 

We  came  upon  sheets  of  large  yellow  anemones 
(sulfiirea),  forget-me-nots,  blue  gentians  {verna  and 
acaulis)  and  pink  primulas  {auricula  and  /aj^inosa) ; 
and  farther  on,  amidst  the  melting  snow,  purple 
soldanella  and  white  striped  crocuses  thrust  up  their 
little  heads.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  how  the 
melting  snow  formed  thin  sheets  of  ice  about  nine 
inches  above  the  ground  and  acted  like  a  forcing- 
house  over  these  latter  flowers. 

Near  the  top  of  the  Simplon    Pass,  the  snow 
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was  so  deep  that  we  tied  our  little  horse  to  the 
back  of  the  carriage  and  hired  a  couple  of  stouter 
ones  to  drag  us  along,  sometimes  through  deep 
cuttings  and  once  through  a  snow  tunnel  past  the 
Hospice — the  fine  Kulm  Hotel  did  not  yet  exist. 
Then  began  the  descent  to  Brigue. 

The  contrast  between  Italy  on  one  side  of  the 
Simplon  and  Switzerland  on  the  other,  which  we 
were  now  entering,  was  very  striking. 

From  Brigue  we  drove  next  day  to  Leukerbad, 
or  Loueche-les- Bains,  and  thence  walked  across  the 
Gemmi  to  Kandersteg.  This  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  task,  at  that  early  season.  People  who 
have  crossed  the  Gemmi  in  summer-time  will 
remember  the  beautiful  little  Daubensee  lake,  so 
picturesquely  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains. 
It  was  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  we  walked 
across  it  that  day. 

A  little  farther  on,  we  had  hoped  to  get  some 
refreshment  at  a  small  Wirtskaus  but  the  door  was 
locked.  Our  guide  knocked  loudly,  whereupon  a 
voice  was  heard  coming  apparently  from  an  upper 
room  : 

"Ouvrez  la  porte.  Je  suis  malade.  Je  suis 
au  lit." 

With  an  adroit  use  of  his  ice-axe  the  guide 
pushed  back  the  lock  of  the  door,  exclaiming  : 

"  Ou  es  tu,  Jean  ?  " 

He  proceeded  to  search  the  house,  but  all  in 
vain,    for   no   one  was  to  be  found  there.     I  had 
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quite  taken  him  in  by  my  ventriloquism  !  He  was 
sorely  perplexed,  and  I  did  not  undeceive  him. 
We  found  the  refreshment  we  needed,  and  left 
five  francs  to  pay  for  it,  though  the  guide  strongly 
protested,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  behaviour 
of  the  invisible  host. 

We  had  not  walked  very  far  when  we  met  the 
man  himself  dragging  a  sledge.  Our  guides  were 
astounded,  and  an  animated  conversation  ensued 
in  a  patois  which  I  could  not  understand,  but  the 
drift  of  it  seemed  to  be  that  they  were  informing 
him  that  some  mysterious  personage  had  evidently 
got  into  his  Wirtshaus  during  his  absence. 

The  poor  fellow  went  on  his  way,  dragging  his 
sledge  after  him,  with  a  countenance  on  which 
anxiety  and  apprehension  were  depicted. 

We  stayed  that  night  about  a  mile  short  of 
Kandersteg  village. 

Our  next  halting-place  was  Interlaken  ;  and, 
after  a  few  days  at  Grindelwald  and  Lucerne,  we 
arrived  in  Paris  on  our  way  back  to  England. 
Though  nothing  like  the  beautiful  city  of  the  days 
of  Napoleon  III.,  Paris  had  recovered  much  of  its 
gaiety  and  prosperity  since  I  had  last  seen  it — 
shortly  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  the 
appalling  Commune  riots. 

I  returned  to  Cranleigh  completely  restored 
to  health  after  this  delightful  two  months'  tour 
abroad. 


CHAPTER   IX 

IN  the  autumn  of  1878  I  was  presented  to  the 
Hving  of  Holmbury  St.  Mary,  in  the  Deanery 
of  Dorking,  by  Dr.  Edward  Harold  Browne, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  ordained  me  at  Ely 
thirteen  years  previously. 

The  newly  formed  parish  comprised  portions  of 
Cranleigh,  Ewhurst,  Ockley,  Abinger,  Shere  and 
Ockham,  including  the  moorland  district  of  Holm- 
bury  Hill  and  part  of  the  Hurt  Wood,  formerly  the 
haunt  of  squatters  and  smugglers. 

A  mission  service  had  been  held  for  some  years 

in  the  schoolroom  of  the  little  hamlet  of  Felday — 

originally  Felde    Moor — by   a    resident   curate    of 

Shere ;  but  the  want  of  a  church  was  much  felt  by 

the  villagers,  and  especially  by  the  inhabitants  of 

several  large  private  houses  which  had  lately  been 

built  in  the  immediate    neighbourhood.     None   of 

these   people   realized    this    want   more    than    the 

eminent   architect,    Mr.    George    Edmund    Street, 

R.A.,    whose    fine    new    house,     Holmdale,     was 

barely  completed.      His  generous  offer  to  build   a 

church  of  his  own  design  and  entirely  at  his  own 

expense,   as   a    memorial   to    his   wife,    met   with 
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general  approval.  The  endowment  was  provided 
by  the  donations  of  various  landowners  and 
residents ;  by  gifts  of  tithes  from  some  of  the 
mother-parishes ;  and  was  supplemented  by  a 
benefaction  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

During  the  moving  of  my  furniture  and  effects 
from  my  tiny  cottage  at  Cranleigh  to  the  curate's 
house  at  Felday,  which  had  now  become  the  Rectory 
of  Holmbury  St.  Mary,  I  stayed  with  my  very  dear 
old  friends  the  Barnard  Hankeys  at  Oaklands. 

It  was  rather  a  wrench  leaving  Cranleigh  and 
Cranleigh  folk  after  the  eight  happy  years  I  had  spent 
there,  but,  naturally,  I  looked  forward  with  interest 
and  pleasure  to  working  a  parish  of  my  own. 

February  26th,  1879,  the  day  of  my  departure, 
arrived.  My  housekeeper  and  the  last  of  the 
luggage  drove  off.  I  closed  the  door  of  the  empty 
house,  mounted  my  horse,  threw  my  cloak  around 
me  and  started  for  my  new  home. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  afternoon  and  if  Mr. 
James,  the  great  novelist,  had  chanced  to  see  me 
entering  the  village  of  Holmbury  St.  Mary,  he 
might  have  described  it  thus  : 

"  Towards  the  close  of  a  dark  winter  day  there 
might  have  been  seen  a  solitary  horseman  pacing 
slowly  down  the  hill.  He  was  clad  in  a  flowing 
mantle,  and  his  features  were  partially  hidden  by  a 
slouching  hat.  In  the  failing  light  his  general 
appearance  was  that  of  an  Anglican  priest.  Could 
he  be  the  ghost  of  some  former  smuggler,  or  was 
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he  indeed  only  the  new  rector  of  whose  arrival  the 
villagers  were  expectant  ? " 

There  can  be  few  more  beautiful  spots  in  the 
south  of  England  than  Holmbury  St.  Mary.  The 
two  small  hamlets  of  Felday  and  Pitland  Street, 
now  practically  united,  lie  in  a  narrow  valley 
between  Leith  Hill  and  Holmbury  Hill.  Felday 
itself  is  embosomed  in  fir  woods — I  believe  the 
name  means  "a  clearing  in  a  wood" — and  greatly 
resembles  a  village  in  the  Black  Forest. 

The  building  of  the  church  was  in  active 
progress  when  I  arrived.  It  is  most  picturesquely 
situated,  with  a  background  of  Scotch  fir-trees  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  village.  The 
green  sandstone  of  which  it  was  built  came  from  a 
quarry  close  at  hand. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  is  plain,  but  the 
interior  is  singularly  beautiful.^  The  churchyard 
was  enclosed  and  a  handsome  lich-gate  erected 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
William)  Bowman  of  Joldwynds,  always  a  kind  and 
generous  supporter  of  the  church. 

On  November  6th,  1879,  the  church  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.     It  was  a 

^  The  five  bells  in  the  tower  are  inscribed  respectively  : 

1.  Patrem  nostrum  celebramus. 

2.  Christum  Filium  salutamus. 

3.  Sanctum  Spiritum  laudamus. 

4.  Caros  mortuos  ploramus. 

5.  Vivos  ad  preces  vocamus. 

Composed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Street, 
son  of  the  Founder. 
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glorious  morning,  the  air  crisp,  and  the  sun  Hght- 
ing  up  the  golden  bracken  and  the  autumn-tinted 
trees  of  the  "  Pasture  Woods "  on  the  opposite 
slope  of  the  little  valley. 

The  church,  which  holds  about  300  people, 
was  packed  from  end  to  end  with  rich  and  poor,  and 
the  service  was  impressively  rendered.  Bishop 
Utterton  of  Guildford  and  thirty  clergy  were 
present.  These  were  afterwards  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  Mr.  Street,  while  the  villagers  had  a 
dinner  on  the  green. 

A  Bishop  was  a  rara  avis  to  the  country  folk,  of 
what  until  a  few  years  previously  had  been  a  wild 
and  unfrequented  district ;  therefore  great  numbers 
had  assembled  to  see  him,  and  it  was  suggested  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  address  them  on  the 
village  green.     This  he  kindly  consented  to  do. 

A  barrel  was  procured  for  him  to  stand  on. 
The  whole  scene  was  a  beautiful  and  stirring  one. 
The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  the  fir  woods  and 
casting  its  illuminating  beams  over  church  and 
people.  They  lit  up  the  form  of  the  tall,  gentle, 
dignified  prelate,  whose  saintly  presence  always 
made  itself  felt.  They  shone  upon  the  upturned 
faces  of  his  audience.  They  seemed  typical  of  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  which  should  be  preached  hence- 
forth from  the  newly  consecrated  church.  Such  a 
day  was  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Some  of  the  costly  ornaments  in  the  church, 
such  as  the  Altar  triptych  by  Spinello  Aretino,  the 
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beautiful  twelfth-century  Limoges  enamel  crucifix — 
presented  by  Mr.  Street — and  the  bas  relief  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  by  Luca  della  Robbia — 
presented  by  Mr.  Clayton — in  the  ante-chapel, 
were  a  cause  of  alarm  to  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
people  in  the  parish  and  neighbourhood,  and  before 
the  consecration  of  the  church  they  had  written  to 
the  Bishop  on  the  subject.  However,  they  were 
soon  appeased  when  they  discovered  that  I  was 
not  an  extremist.  Bishop  Harold  Browne 
approved  of  the  line  which  I  adopted  and  from 
which  I  never  deviated  during  the  thirteen  happy 
years  of  my  incumbency. 

Extremes  of  doctrine  or  ritual — either  high  or 
low — are  scarcely  fair  in  a  country  parish  where 
there  is  no  choice  of  a  church. 

The  Rectory  at  Holmbury  St.  Mary  was  little 
more  than  a  cottage.  It  had  a  room  on  either  side 
of  the  front  door,  with  a  tiny  study  and  kitchen  and 
scullery  at  the  back,  and  corresponding  bedrooms 
above.     It  was  enlarged  in  1884. 

There  was  a  fair-sized  kitchen-garden  and  a 
very  small  flower-garden.  A  high  laurel  hedge 
served  as  a  screen  from  the  road,  but  also  hid  the 
charming  view  of  woods  and  valley  from  the  lower 
windows  of  the  house.  My  predecessor,  the 
resident  curate  of  Shere,  had  cut  a  sort  of  "leper's 
squint "  in  the  hedge,  through  which  he  was  able  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  passers-by. 

I  determined  to  lower  the  hedge  at  once,  and 
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summoned  to  my  assistance  one  of  the  villagers  who 
happened  to  be  out  of  work.  I  explained  to  him 
what  I  wished  to  be  done,  and  by  way  of  excuse 
for  the  drastic  treatment  of  the  laurels  I  said  : 

"  I  really  don't  know  why  I  should  be  shut  in 
like  this.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  done  any 
terrible  deed ! " 

To  which  he  cautiously  remarked : 

*'  I  don't  know  as  you  'ave,  sir." 

Shortly  after  this,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Mr. 
Edward  Bray,  agreed  to  my  enclosing  half  an  acre 
of  the  common  for  the  enlargement  of  my  flower- 
garden,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  commoners. 

I  believe  it  is  the  law  that  common  land  cannot 
become  private  property,  and  may  only  be  used  for 
buildings  of  a  beneficial  character,  such  as  a 
parsonage,  school  or  village  hall. 

Before  the  gift  of  the  portion  of  common  could 
be  properly  conveyed  to  me,  as  Rector,  it  was 
necessary  that  notice  should  be  advertised  in  the 
local  papers,  for  three  weeks  in  succession ;  and 
should  any  objection  be  raised  by  the  commoners 
a  court  must  be  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  to 
consider  the  same. 

Now  there  was  a  certain  "higgler"  named 
Hamshere,  who  had  "squatted"  near  Ewhurst 
Green  and  went  about  the  country  buying  and 
selling  poultry.  He  was  a  great  Radical  and  a 
clever  fellow  who,  had  he  been  well  educated, 
would  no  doubt  have  made  his  mark  in  the  world. 
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My  neighbour,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Leveson- 
Gower,  at  Holmbury  House,  had  taken  a  good 
deal  of  notice  of  him  and,  by  this  means,  Hamshere 
had  the  privilege  of  being  introduced  to  Mr, 
Gladstone,  Mr.  John  Bright  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  who  were  at  various  times  Mr. 
Leveson's  guests.  It  is  reported  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  once  sent  him  a  present  of  a  pig 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  ! 

Well,  Hamshere  considered  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  stand  up  for  the  preservation 
of  the  land  for  "the  people,"  lest  the  rich  should 
come  and  dispossess  them  of  their  rights. 

He  and  I  were  fast  friends  and  had  often  had 
very  interesting  conversations ;  therefore  I  was 
rather  taken  aback,  when  one  day,  during  the  three 
weeks  of  the  advertisement,  he  called  and  said  : 

"  I've  come  to  see  you,  sir,  about  that  piece  of 
common  you  are  going  to  enclose.  On  behalf  of 
the  people,  I  object  to  your  taking  it  into  your 
garden." 

I  was  puzzled  to  think  what  plea  I  could  offer, 
when  Hamshere  burst  out  laughing. 

"There,"  he  said,  "I  only  came  to  see  what 
you  would  say." 

Hamshere  was  full  of  schemes  for  bettering  the 
world.  He  strongly  objected  to  war  because  of 
the  bloodshed  it  entailed,  and  held  the  visionary 
idea — shared  by  a  great  many  people  to  this  day — 
that  everything  should  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
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"What,"  I  ventured  to  ask,  "should  be  done  if 
a  nation  refused  to  comply?" 

"Oh,  then,  I  would  sweep  them  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,"  said  Hamshere. 

"  What  ?     Without  bloodshed  ? " 

"Oh  dear,  I  never  thought  about  that,"  he 
confessed. 

There  is  a  good  story  about  Hamshere  as  a 
politician.  He  was  the  recognized  champion  of  the 
Radicals,  as  Charles  Dennis,  of  Holmbury  St.  Mary, 
was  of  the  Conservative  party.  Both  of  them  were 
very  zealous,  and  also  capital  speakers. 

During  an  election  meeting  at  Ewhurst,  while 
the  Conservative  candidate  was  giving  an  address, 
Hamshere  frequently  interrupted  the  speaker  by 
loudly  expressing  his  dissent. 

Dennis  skilfully  laid  a  trap  to  catch  his 
opponent.     Before  proposing  a  resolution  he  said  : 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  the  o-entleman  who  has  been 
interrupting  the  meeting  to  come  up  on  the  platform, 
and  let  us  hear  what  his  objections  really  are." 

Hamshere  complied  with  the  request,  nothing 
loath,  and  immediately  burst  into  invectives  against 
all  the  gentlemen  who  had  bought  land  and  built 
themselves  houses  along  the  hill-side  above 
Ewhurst  and  on  the  slopes  of  Holmbury  Hill. 
He  called  these  rich  people  thieves  and  robbers 
who  had  ousted  the  poor  from  their  rights. 

When  he  had  quite  finished  speaking  and  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  platform,  Dennis  said  : 
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"  One  moment,  Mr.  Hamshere.  May  I  ask 
where  you  live  ?  " 

"  Live !  Every  one  knows  where  I  live. 
Near  Ewhurst  Green,  of  course." 

"  Oh,  near  Ewhurst  Green.  I  presume  you 
have  a  comfortable  house  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  one  that  I  built  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow." 

"  Certainly,"  continued  Dennis.  "  Now  these 
gentlemen  whom  you  so  strongly  denounce  as 
having  acquired  property  on  the  hills,  bought  the 
land  and  paid  for  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.     They  had  plenty  of  money." 

"  Well,  but  my  point  is  that  they  bought  the 
land  and  obtained  their  rights  legally." 

**  Yes,  of  course." 

*'  But  is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Hamshere,  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  have  acquired  land 
and  built  houses  on  it  and  paid  nothing — simply 
'  squatted '  V 

The  audience,  grasping  Dennis's  meaning, 
roared  with  laughter  and  shouted  : 

"  Come  off,  Hamshere.     You're  done  this  time." 

A  week  or  two  later,  when  Hamshere  was  the 
principal  figure  in  support  of  the  Liberal  candidate, 
a  voice  was  heard  from  the  body  of  the  hall : 

"Where's  Muster  Dennis,  Muster  Hamshere?" 

"Ah,"  replied  Hamshere,  "I  must  allow. 
Muster  Dennis  had  the  better  of  me  t'other  day." 

This  happened  about  the  time  of  Jesse 
Collings's  "  three-acres-and-a-cow  "  measure. 


CHAPTER    X 

ON  February  ist,  1881,  I  married  Mary 
Stewart  Broadwood,  third  surviving 
daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  Broadwood 
of  Lyne,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holmbury  St. 
Mary,  but  about  eight  miles  distant. 

Lyne  House  stands  on  the  line  of  two  parishes, 
the  greater  portion  being  in  Newdigate  and  the 
lesser  in  Capel ;  hence,  it  is  supposed,  the 
derivation  of  the  name. 

We  were  married  in  Newdigate  Church,  the 
officiating  clergy  being  Canon  Francis  J.  Holland  of 
Canterbury — my  wife's  cousin  by  marriage — and  the 
Rev.  Lancelot  Kennedy,  the  Rector  of  Newdigate. 

Being  naturally  of  a  nervous  and  retiring 
disposition,  I  was  supported  on  the  occasion  by  my 
three  dear  old  college  friends,  the  Rev.  Reginald  F. 
Bigg-Wither,  Mr.  Wrench  and  Mr.  Edward  Bigg ! 
I  am  not  quite  sure  which  of  them  acted  3S  my 
best  man,  but  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Bigg- Wither ; 
anyhow,  he  and  Mr.  Wrench  lingered  in  the  church 
to  settle  up  matters  after  the  ceremony,  and  when 
they  came  out  not  a  carriage  was  to  be  seen.  It 
ended  in  their  getting  a  lift  in  the  cart  of  an  ac- 
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commodating  butcher  who  drove  them  triumphantly 
up  to  Lyne — a  distance  of  four  miles.  They 
arrived  just  in  time  for  the  wedding-breakfast, 
which  in  those  days  took  the  place  of  luncheon. 

We  spent  our  honeymoon  in  the  south  of 
France,  staying  a  few  days  in  Paris  on  our  way, 
and  being  entertained  by  my  wife's  cousins,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Peere  Williams-Freeman.  He  was  an 
Attach^  at  the  British  Embassy  and  a  charming  man. 

At  Avignon,  we  were  strolling  about  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Popes — then  turned  into 
barracks  —  when  I  happened  to  take  out  my 
pocket-book  to  look  up  a  date.  Immediately  a 
soldier  whom  we  had  not  perceived  placed  his 
hand  on  my  book  telling  me  that  sketching  was 
forbidden.  Suddenly  we  realized  that  our  every 
movement  was  being  suspiciously  watched,  in  case 
we  might  be  spies. 

From  Nice,  we  made  excursions  to  Monaco 
and  Monte  Carlo.  My  wife  did  a  little  water- 
colour  sketching  and  she  was  especially  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  from  the  Casino 
gardens  and  thought  it  certainly  merited  the  title 
"  Paradise  Lost." 

Monsieur  Blanc  was  the  owner  of  the  gambling 
tables  and  some  one  wittily  remarked :  "  A 
Monte  Carlo  on  joue  rouge  et  noir,  mais  c'est 
toujours  le  blanc  qui  gagne  !  " 

We  stayed  at  Cannes,  Hyeres  and  Aries.  The 
splendid  amphitheatre  and   other  Roman  remains 
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at  the  latter  place  interested  us  greatly ;  but  the 
hotel  at  which  we  stayed  left  much  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  cleanliness.  Fowls  were  kept  in  the 
attics  of  the  house,  and  it  rather  took  the  edge  off 
our  appetites  when  we  met  on  the  stairs  a 
screaming,  cackling  fowl  being  carried  by  its  legs, 
down  to  the  kitchen,  in  preparation  for  our  dinner. 

One  day  we  drove  across  the  chilly  plain  to  see 
the  striking  old  ruined  Abbaye  of  Mont-Majour 
with  its  horrible  dungeons  and  oubliettes,  which 
made  one  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  mediaeval 
atrocities. 

The  last  days  of  our  honeymoon  we  spent  at 
Lyne,  whence  we  drove  on  March  9th  to 
Holmbury  St.  Mary  in  Mr.  Broadwood's  large 
private  omnibus  piled  up  with  luggage.  My  warm- 
hearted parishioners,  quite  unbeknown  to  us,  had 
prepared  a  hearty  reception  and  welcome  home  for 
their  Rector  and  his  bride. 

The  whole  village  turned  out.  Almost  opposite 
the  church  we  were  stopped,  while  bouquets  were 
presented  to  my  wife  ;  the  horses  were  taken  out  of 
the  carriage  and  we  were  dragged  by  some  twenty 
men  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  Rectory. 
Probably  they  were  not  quite  prepared  for  so  heavy 
and  cumbersome  a  vehicle. 

The  pace  was  solemn  and  dignified,  and 
although  touched  and  flattered  by  the  honour  done 
to  us,  we  both  felt  slightly  embarrassed  and  rather 
like   rats  in  a  trap.     We  kept   on  smiling,    till  it 
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"strained  us  to  smile,"  as  F.  C.  Burnand  expresses 
it.  W.  Medhurst,  the  dignified  old  family  coach- 
man, sat  on  the  box  with  the  footman,  greatly- 
amused  and  enjoying  the  situation. 

To  quote  a  letter  from  one  of  my  wife's  sisters 
which  is  still  in  our  possession,  when  Medhurst  got 
back  to  Lyne  he  reported  as  follows  : 

"  I  never  see  such  a  sight  in  my  life.  Why, 
the  people  seemed  to  treat  Mr.  Shearme  more  like 
a  little  god  than  anything  else  !  We  was  all  of  us 
very  jolly  together,  and  /  made  a  few  jokes  as  well 
as  the  rest.  I  told  the  people  I  had  often  been 
drawn  by  horses  before,  but  never  by  a  set  of 
donkeys !  And  when  they  put  the  boys  in  front  to 
pull,  says  I,  why  you  ought  to  put  the  colts  in  the 
middle !  Yes,  we  was  very  pleasant  over  it  all. 
And  Mrs.  Shearme,  she  received  some  beautiful 
flowers,  I  understand." 

Evidently  he  was  too  dignified  to  turn  his  head 
round  to  see  the  bouquets  being  presented. 

I  fancy  we  were  in  some  danger  of  upsetting, 
as  it  was  difficult  to  regulate  the  pace  down-hill 
and  then  the  dash  under  the  grand  triumphal  arch 
at  the  Rectory  gateway  and  up  the  little  rise  to  the 
house.  We  could  hear  Medhurst's  voice  directing 
the  men  with,  "  Steady  !  Steady  !  "  and  many  years 
afterwards,  I  was  told  by  an  eye-witness,  the 
present  Lord  Abinger — then  Shelley  Scarlett,  a 
schoolboy  —  that  he  devoutly  hoped  to  see  the 
omnibus  overturned ! 
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As  I  am  writing  about  dangerous  drives,  I  may 
mention  that  a  few  weeks  previous  to  our  marriage, 
in  January,  1881,  there  was  an  extraordinarily 
heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  south  of  England.  In 
our  part  of  Surrey  it  lay  fully  two  feet  deep,  and 
where  it  had  drifted,  of  course,  much  deeper. 

The  snow  began  to  fall  on  a  Sunday  night  and 
continued  all  Monday.  I  was  very  anxious  to  get 
to  Lyne ;  but  put  off  the  attempt  till  Wednesday, 
when  I  started. 

The  lane  which  I  should  naturally  have  taken, 
proved  to  be  absolutely  filled  with  snow,  level  with 
the  tops  of  the  hedges.  It  was  impossible  to  turn 
my  dog-cart  without  taking  the  horse  out.  Having 
accomplished  this,  I  drove  round  by  another  way. 
Presently  at  Cox's  Corner,  near  Ockley,  I  came  to 
a  huge  drift,  right  across  the  road.  My  plucky 
cob,  which  came  of  a  breed  used  by  the  smugglers 
in  Cornwall,  was  up  to  any  emergency.  I  could 
just  see  over  the  top  of  the  drift,  and  thinking  to 
myself,  "  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,"  I  put 
my  horse  at  it,  and  we  got  through  with  nothing 
worse  than  the  loss  of  a  carriage  lamp. 

My  difficulties  did  not  end  there.  I  met 
another  "friendly  butcher"  who  told  me  I  must  go 
by  Capel  and  Temple  Elfande  Farm  if  I  wished  to 
reach  Lyne. 

I  followed  his  advice,  but  once  more  found  my 
way  completely  blocked  near  Aldhurst  Farm. 
However,   I  heard  voices. 
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In  answer  to  my  shouts,  some  of  Mr.  Broad- 
wood's  men  called  out  that  they  were  cutting 
through  the  drift  in  my  direction,  and  that  the 
passage  would  be  clear  in  about  half  an  hour. 

So  at  length,  I  arrived  at  my  destination  to  every- 
body's great  astonishment.  Indeed  I  received  quite 
an  ovation,  and  I  always  fancy  that  I  rose  consider- 
ably in  my  future  father-in-law's  estimation  on 
account  of  this  adventurous  eight  miles'  drive. 

To  our  consternation  and  sorrow,  the  great 
benefactor  of  the  parish  of  Holmbury  St.  Mary  was 
struck  with  paralysis  in  November,  1881.  Mr. 
George  Edmund  Street  acted  as  churchwarden 
and  collected  the  alms  in  the  church  for  the  last 
time  on  the  twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  when 
to  some  of  us  who  knew  how  ill  he  really  was  the 
words  of  the  beautiful  first  lesson  for  the  morning, 
"  Man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners 
go  about  the  streets,"  seemed  sadly  prophetic,  and 
to  one,  at  least,  they  are  for  ever  connected  with 
his  memory. 

His  enormous  task  connected  with  the  building 
of  the  new  Law  Courts,  under  exceptionally  trying 
circumstances — the  Government  having  cut  down 
their  grant  after  Mr.  Street's  original  plans  had 
been  accepted — his  trouble  with  the  building  con- 
tractors, added  to  an  immense  deal  of  other  work, 
had  evidently  proved  too  great  a  strain  on  his 
already  overtaxed  brain  and  on  his  naturally  strong 
constitution. 
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He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  long  and  rapid 
journeys  and,  even  when  on  the  Continent,  he  would 
contrive  if  possible  to  be  at  home  for  Sundays. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  he  had  planned  the 
American  churches  at  Rome  and  in  Paris.  The 
latter  was  completed  by  his  son,  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
Street,  and  is  one  of  the  grandest  modern  churches 
in  existence. 

In  illustration  of  Mr.  Street's  extraordinary 
facility  in  designing,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  could  work,  I  must  mention  the  circumstances  of 
his  being  selected  as  architect  by  the  American  Com- 
munity in  Paris ;  which  he  related  to  me  himself. 

He  was  taken  by  the  Committee  to  see  the  site 
of  the  church,  for  which  they  had  given  a  large 
price.  He  said  to  them  that  he  presumed  they 
would  be  willing  to  spend  as  much  money  on  the 
building  as  they  had  on  the  site.  They  replied 
that  money  was  no  object,  but  wished  him  to  give 
them  a  design.  As  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris 
that  evening,  Mr.  Street  said  he  would  send  them 
a  design  as  soon  as  possible.  But  that  did  not  suit 
them  at  all,  they  must  have  the  plans  at  once. 

Accordingly  he  shut  himself  into  a  room  and  set 
to  work,  and  in  about  four  hours'  time  presented 
them  with  a  perfect  design  of  the  church — spire, 
vestry  and  all  complete — drawn  to  scale.  The 
Americans  all  agreed  that  an  architect  capable  of 
such  a  feat  was  the  man  for  them. 

In  after  years,  I  was  shown  by  Mr.  Morgan,  the 
II 
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American  chaplain,  the  room  in  which  the  design 
was  so  rapidly  drawn,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Street  I  possess  a  facsimile  of  the  drawing. 
After  his  first  stroke,  Mr.  Street  rapidly  grew 
worse,  and  he  passed  away  on  December  i8th. 
We  had  hoped  that  he  might  be  laid  to  rest  in  the 
vault  outside  our  church  to  which  the  remains  of 
his  second  wife  had  been  removed  from  Cranleigh ; 
but  the  nation  wished  to  honour  his  memory  by 
giving  him  a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

His  funeral  was  to  us  a  very  moving  and  im- 
pressive one,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinarily large  attendance  of  the  members  of 
architectural  and  artistic  bodies.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
cession seemed  never  ending.  Among  the  Royal 
Academicians  present  were  :  Messrs.  Alma  Tadema, 
Armstead,  Calderon,  Vicat  Cole,  Leslie,  Marks, 
Millais,  Orchardson,  Ouless,  Poynter,  Sant,  Norman 
Shaw,  Wells  and  Yeames ;  and  among  the  Associ- 
ates of  the  Academy  were  Boehm,  Dicksee,  Luke 
Fildes  and  H.  Herkomer. 

The  pall-bearers  were  :  the  Right  Hon.  H.  J. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum  ;  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Bart, 
P.R.A.  ;  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P., 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  representing  the  Prime  Minister; 
Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield,  representing  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries ;  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  acting 
President  of  the    R.I.B.A.  ;   the  Bishop  of  Win- 
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Chester,  Dr.  Harold  Browne ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Kay, 
representing  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Delegations  from  all  the  chief  societies  with 
which  Mr.  Street  was  connected  attended. 

My  wife  and,  I  think,  Mrs.  Edwin  Waterhouse 
had  seats  in  the  stalls  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  and  immediately  opposite  the  daughters  of 
Mr.  Henry  Tamworth  Wells,  R.A.,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Arthur  Street. 

The  immense  funeral  procession  in  which  I 
joined  moved  slowly  along  the  glorious  nave  of  the 
Abbey,  headed  by  the  choir,  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster— Dr.  Bradley;  Canons  Farrar,  Duckworth, 
Barry,  Rowsell,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Flood  Jones, 
Precentor. 

The  following  description  I  owe  to  my  wife  : 

"  The  chanting  of  the  solemn  music  of  Purcell 
and  Croft,  faint  at  first,  approached  nearer,  ever 
nearer.  At  last  the  coffin  came  in  view  and  was 
placed  on  trestles  immediately  under  the  lantern 
and  we  caught  sight  of  the  very  tall,  striking  figure 
of  our  dear  young  friend,  the  only  son,  following  as 
chief  mourner.  It  was  all  very  overpowering.  I 
think  I  never  heard  the  90th  Psalm  and  Spohr  s 
'  Blest  are  the  departed  '  more  beautifully  rendered." 

The  coffin  was  again  reverently  raised  and 
borne  to  its  final  resting-place  in  the  nave  close  to 
that  of  Mr.  Street's  friend  and  master.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  while  the  great  organ  pealed  forth  Bee- 
thoven's Funeral  March. 
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The  remainder  of  the  service  was  read  by  the 
Dean.  The  choir  sang  Handel's  glorious  anthem, 
"  His  body  is  buried  in  peace,  but  his  name  liveth 
for  evermore  "  ;  and,  finally,  Dr.  Bridges  played  the 
Dead  March  from  Saul. 

As  a  special  mark  of  respect  the  Prince  of  Wales 
sent  a  fully-equipped  carriage  to  the  funeral. 

To  Mr.  Street's  memory  a  handsome  church- 
yard cross,  designed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Street,  was 
erected  at  Holmbury  St.  Mary  by  some  of  his 
relations  and  intimate  friends. 

The  following  appropriate  text — suggested  by 
my  wife — is  carved  round  the  base  : 

"  I  will  not  suffer  mine  eyes  to  sleep,  nor  mine  eyelids  to  slumber, 
neither  the  temples  of  my  head  to  take  any  rest,  until  I  find  out  a 
place  for  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  an  habitation  for  the  Mighty  God  of 
Jacob.    Psalm  cxxxii.  4." 

for  Mr.  Street  had  scarcely  built  his  own  house 
when  he  set  to  work  to  build  the  church. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  May  7th,  1882,  that  the 
world  was  startled  by  the  announcement  of  the 
assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  the 
newly  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  Burke,  the  Under  Secretary.  They  were 
stabbed  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  6th. 

The  news  affected  us  in  Holmbury  St.  Mary 
very  much,  as  Lord  and  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish 
often  spent  week-ends  with  Mr.  Leveson-Gower  at 
Holmbury    House    and    had    worshipped    in  "our 
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church  just  a  fortnight  previously.  They  told  me 
then  that  if  they  came  to  Evensong  and  left  before 
the  sermon,  I  must  understand  that  it  was  on 
account  of  Mr.  Leveson's  dinner  hour.  The  last 
we  saw  of  them,  was  after  the  early  Celebration, 
as  they  walked  hand  in  hand  up  the  steep  path  from 
the  church,  among  the  fir-trees — the  shortest  and 
pleasantest  way  to  Holmbury  House. 

Mr.  Leveson-Gower,  at  that  time  M.P.  for 
Bodmin,  filled  his  house  with  his  own  distinguished 
relations,  and  notabilities,  chiefly  of  the  Liberal 
Party  ;  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  ask  us  occasion- 
ally to  meet  them. 

Scarcely  an  Easter  or  Whitsuntide  passed 
without  Earl  and  Countess  Granville  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone  being  of  his  party. 

In  August,  1880,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Prime 
Minister,  being  somewhat  out  of  health,  came  down 
to  Holmbury  to  recover,  and  on  one  Saturday 
during  his  stay  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held 
there,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll;  Lord 
Granville,  Foreign  Secretary;  John  Bright  and 
several  other  members  of  the  Government  were 
present. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  August  15th,  I 
received  a  note  from  Mr.  Leveson-Gower  asking 
me  to  reserve  two  pews  for  his  guests.  Now  our 
church  was  a  free  and  open  one,  and  so  strongly 
did  Mr.  Street,  its  founder,  feel  with  regard  to 
this  matter  that  he  had  placed  a  marble  tablet  in 
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the  ante-chapel  with  the   following  text  engraved 
upon  it : 

"  If  there  come  unto  your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring  in 
goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment  ; 
and  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing  and  say 
unto  him,  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place  ;  and  say  to  the  poor,  Stand 
thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool ;  Are  ye  not  then  partial 
in  yourselves,  and  become  judges  of  evil  thoughts  ?     Jas.  ii.  2,  3,  4." 

This  being  the  case,  I  referred  the  matter  to 
my  churchwardens,  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Frank 
Walton,  R.  I.,  the  well-known  landscape  painter. 
They  consulted  together,  and  feeling  that  a  principle 
was  involved,  courteously  replied  to  Mr.  Leveson 
that  no  seats  could  be  reserved,  but  that  they  would 
undertake  to  find  sufficient  room  for  his  guests  if 
they  arrived  in  good  time  before  the  service.  And 
so  it  happened  that,  on  that  and  many  other  oc- 
casions, peer  and  peasant  were  seated  side  by  side 
in  the  church. 

On  that  memorable  Sunday  my  congregation 
was  augmented  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord 
and  Lady  Granville,  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mary 
Gladstone,  John  Bright  and  Mr.  Lowell,  the 
American  Minister,  and  possibly  others  whom  I 
have  forgotten. 

I  could  not  help  noticing  the  enormous  size  of 
John  Bright's  broad-brimmed  hat,  which  he  de- 
posited on  the  floor  outside  his  seat.  I  think  it 
would  have  taken  any  two  ordinary  heads  to 
fill  it. 
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As  it  chanced,  old  Harris,  our  road-mender,  sat 
between  the  Duke  and  the  Premier  that  morning. 
He  said  to  me  next  day  : 

"  I  were  in  wonderful  fine  company  in  church 
yesterday,  sir.  Of  course  I  knowed  Mr.  G\a.ds^one 
and  I  shared  my  hymn-book  with  he  ;  but  they  tell 
me  that  t'other  one  was  a  duke.  He  looked  werry 
like  any  ordinary  gentleman." 

I  suppose  Harris  expected  to  see  a  Duke  covered 
with  jewels  and  wearing  a  coronet ! 

My  wife  and  I  have  been  at  some  most  interest- 
ing small  dinner  parties  at  Holmbury  and,  more 
than  once,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  sit  next  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  that  peculiar  charm  of  the 
truly  great,  that  he  was  able  to  extend  his 
sympathies  to  the  humblest  of  his  neighbours  and 
to  make  himself  most  pleasant  and  delightful. 

Some  savants  and  brilliant  conversationalists 
were  usually  asked  to  be  of  the  house-party  during 
Mr.  Gladstone's  visits,  so  as  to  keep  his  mind  as 
free  as  possible  from  the  weightier  matters  of  state ; 
though  Mrs.  Gladstone  herself  told  me  that  nothing 
ever  interfered  with  her  husband's  remarkable 
power  of  sleeping.  These  conversationalists  were 
not  always  men.  I  remember  the  whole  table 
pausing  to  listen  to  a  duel  of  words  on  a  religious 
subject  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mrs.  George 
Howard — afterwards  Lady  Carlisle. 

I  also  recollect  an  amusing  conversation  between 
the    great   man    and    the    wife    of    Sir    Rowland 
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Blennerhassett,  on  smoking,  a  habit  of  which  he 
strongly  disapproved. 

"Do  you  smoke,  Mr.  Gladstone?"  she  asked 
with  her  pretty  foreign  accent. 

"  No,  my  dear  lady,  I  do  not  and  what  is  more 
I  have  four  sons  who  are  non-smokers."  Noticing 
a  peculiar  expression  on  the  face  of  his  daughter 
opposite,  he  said,  "  Why  surely,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  any  of  them  smoke  ?  " 

"  Of  course  they  do,"  she  replied. 

"  Not  Herbert  surely?" 

She  smiled. 

**Well  then,  I  am  pretty  confident  that  none  of 
my  Lyttelton  nephews  smoke." 

"All  I  can  say,"  put  in  Mr.  Leveson,  fixing  his 
glass  in  his  eye  and  looking  smilingly  down  the 
table,  "  is  that  when  Spencer  Lyttelton  stays  with 
me,  my  cigar-box  suffers  considerably." 

This  caused  a  good  deal  of  laughter  and  Sir 
Rowland,  observing  the  mischievous  twinkle  in  his 
wife's  eyes,  said  to  me  sotto  voce  : 

"  Listen  ! " 

"  But  what  do  you  say  to  the  ladies  smoking, 
Mr.  Gladstone  ?  "  continued  Lady  Blennerhassett. 

"  Pardon  me — not,  I  think,  ladies,''  said  he. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone,  /  smoke  !  "  in  a  solemn  voice. 

A  burst  of  laughter  followed  this  announcement 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  joined  heartily. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  most  regular  attendant  at 
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church,  coming  sometimes  to  an  early  Celebration 
and  always  to  Matins  and  Evensong  on  Sundays, 
as  well  as  to  any  special  weekday  service,  whenever 
he  stayed  at  Holmbury. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  on  entering  church  to  take 
the  Catechizing  Service,  I  perceived  Mr.  Gladstone 
sitting  among  the  schoolboys.  He  appeared  im- 
patient now  and  then  when  the  boys  did  not  answer 
my  questions  readily.  My  own  idea  is  that  they 
were  somewhat  awed  by  the  big  boy  in  their  midst ! 

After  service,  he  came  into  the  vestry  and  asked 
me  to  walk  back  with  him  to  Holmbury.     He  said  : 

"  What  would  you  have  done  during  the  catechiz- 
ing if  I  had  held  up  my  hand  to  answer  a  question?" 

"  I  should  have  desired  you  to  'speak  out,'  sir," 
I  replied. 

During  the  Fenian  troubles,  whenever  Mr. 
Gladstone  came  to  Holmbury,  a  considerable  force 
of  the  Surrey  constabulary  was  told  off  to  watch 
the  house  and  neighbourhood. 

I  was  desired  to  see  that  the  stoke-hole  of  the 
furnace,  under  the  church,  and  other  places  were 
carefully  locked,  lest  a  second  Guy  Fawkes  should 
blow  us  all  up. 

The  Premier  was  "  shadowed "  wherever  he 
went  by  a  detective  in  plain  clothes. 

One  weekday  morning,  before  service,  the 
detective  met  me  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  in  the  church,  and  if  I  could  accompany  the 
latter    back    to    Holmbury    he    would    resign    his 
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guardianship  to  me.  I  agreed  to  undertake  this 
responsibility. 

Service  over,  I  found  Mr.  Gladstone  waiting 
for  me  in  the  churchyard  and  admiring  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  We 
sauntered  towards  a  wicket-gate  leading  on  to 
the  common.  So  engrossed  was  I  in  conversa- 
tion that  I  had  not  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  and  on 
advancing  to  open  the  gate  I  was  horribly  startled 
to  see,  close  to  it,  the  solitary  figure  of  a  shabbily 
dressed  man,  gazing  intently  at  us. 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  through  the  gate  the 
man  sprang  forward.  I  think  I  should  have  had 
time  to  fell  him  to  the  ground  ;  but,  fortunately, 
he  proved  to  be  only  a  harmless  admirer,  who, 
grasping  the  Premier's  hand,  exclaimed  : 

"Allow  me  to  shake  hands  with  the  greatest 
man  in  the  world." 

Whenever  the  "  Grand  Old  Man "  was  ex- 
pected, strangers  flocked  to  the  church  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him. 

"  Is  he  inside  ?  "  queried  an  admirer,  one  Sunday. 

*'  Whom  do  you  mean  ? "  answered  Mr.  Frank 
Walton,  who  had  hard  work  to  seat  everybody. 

"Why,  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course." 

"  We  don't  come  to  church  to  worship  Mr. 
Gladstone,"  remarked  our  good  churchwarden 
rather  shortly. 

During  my  sermon  on  an  Easter  Sunday 
evening,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  present,  a  sharp 
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click  I  resounded  through  the  church.  The  detec- 
tive, who  was  sitting  at  the  west  end,  close  to  Mr. 
Walton,  jumped  up  muttering  under  his  breath  : 

"  A  pistol,  by  Jove  !  " 

There  was  a  second  click! 

"  Full  cock  !  "  exclaimed  he. 

But  our  churchwarden  whispered  to  him  : 

"  Only  a  lamp-glass  cracked." 

This  succeeded  in  quieting  the  detective,  who 
nevertheless  made  notes  of  the  hour  and  circum- 
stances on  his  shirt-cuff. 

Another  Easter  Day  when  I  had  five  or  six 
services  to  take  unassisted — for  I  had  no  curate — 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  signs  to  me  during  the 
Psalms,  but  I  failed  to  understand  what  he  meant ; 
though  I  might  have  guessed,  for  he  told  me  after- 
wards that  he  wished  to  telegraph  to  me  his 
willingness  to  help  me  by  reading  the  Lessons. 

He  never  read  the  Lessons  in  Holmbury  St. 
Mary  Church  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  Mr. 
Edwin  Waterhouse,  who  after  Mr.  Street's  death 
was  Rector's  churchwarden  for  many  years,  we 
possessed  an  exceptionally  beautiful  reader.  He 
always  read  the  Lessons  when  he  was  at  home ; 
and  I  believe  still  continues  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  he  was  not  par- 
ticularly fond  of  listening  to  eminent  preachers — 
probably  he  heard  enough  rhetoric  in  Parliament 
— he  preferred  to  go  to  an  unpretentious  church 
and  listen  to  a  simple  earnest  sermon.     Deep  and 
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learned  sermons  he  could  read  to  himself.  I 
remember  his  criticizing  one  of  my  humble  dis- 
courses and  giving  me  the  lines  upon  which  he 
would  have  treated  the  subject. 

Among  other  things,  he  once  told  me  an  in- 
teresting anecdote  of  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce. 
They  were  staying  together  at  Cliveden  with  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  the  Bishop  that  they 
should  go  to  a  little  church  which  he  knew  of  just 
outside  the  park.  The  Bishop  was  quite  willing, 
and  they  walked  off  together. 

It  was  quite  a  small,  old-fashioned  church. 
There  was  no  vestry  and  the  surplice  was  hanging 
over  the  door  of  the  reading  desk. 

When  the  clergyman  came  in  and  was  robing 
himself,  the  Bishop  whispered  to  Mr.  Gladstone : 

"Shall  I  preach.?" 

"Certainly,"  was  the  answer. 

The  Bishop  then  left  the  pew  and  after  a  short 
conversation  with  the  Vicar  returned,  saying  : 

"  It  is  all  right.  He  will  take  off  the  surplice 
and  I  shall  put  it  on." 

When  the  right  moment  came,  this  was  done, 
and  the  Bishop  preached  a  very  beautiful  and 
simple  sermon  on  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins. 

After  the  service,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
waiting  outside  the  church  for  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
an  old  woman  with  her  Bible  wrapped  in  a  clean 
white  handkerchief,  and  led  by  a  little  girl,  came  past. 
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"  Whoever  was  it,  grandmother?"  said  the  child. 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear,  who  he  was ;  but  he 
was  a  good  un." 

Mr.  Gladstone  repeated  this  to  the  Bishop,  who 
was  delighted. 

Of  course  Mr.  Gladstone  had  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  on  all  subjects,  and  was  a  lover  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

I  remember  what  interest  and  admiration  he 
expressed  for  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  Broadwood's 
collection  of  old  pictures  at  Lyne,  whither  he  drove 
with  Lady  Granville,  Mr.  Leveson-Gower,  Sir 
George  Dasent  and  others. 

Alas !  the  best  of  these  pictures — Watteau's 
Accord^e  du  Village,  Fragonard's  FHe  ChampHre 
at  Versailles,  several  Lancrets,  a  Boucher,  a 
Vandyck,  a  Ruysdael,  a  Crome,  etc. — were  sold  at 
Christie's  in  1899,  after  Mr.  Broadwood's  death. 
The  small  Brekelenkamp,  The  Afternoon  Nap, 
ultimately  found  its  way  into  the  National  Gallery, 
with  Mr.  Salting's  bequest. 

My  wife  and  I  called  at  Holmbury  one  cold 
Easter  Monday,  and  happened  to  arrive  just  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  busily  engaged  in  cutting  down 
a  wild  cherry-tree  in  the  avenue  in  the  presence  of 
a  few  distinguished  and  admiring  spectators. 

He  set  about  it  in  a  most  workman-like  manner 
— coat,  hat,  waistcoat  and  collar  cast  off — nor  did 
he  pause  when  most  of  us  were  driven  indoors  by  a 
snow  shower. 
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He  had  been  requested  to  cut  down  a  cherry-tree 
to  be  made  into  boxes  and  paper  knives,  for  sale  at  a 
bazaar  in  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  I  forget  which. 

Mr.  Leveson-Gower's  gardener  was  afterwards 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  axe  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  used,  and  he  might  have  made 
a  fortune  by  selling  the  chips  from  the  cherry-tree ! 

At  Mr,  Gladstone's  desire  his  eldest  son,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  Squire  of  Hawarden,  offered 
me  the  living  of  Buckley  when  it  became  vacant  in 
1885.  It  was  a  district  detached  from  Hawarden 
and  chiefly  inhabited  by  brick  and  tile  makers. 

Not  being  a  Gladstonian  in  politics,  and  for 
other  reasons,  I  could  not  see  my  way  to  accept  it, 
but  I  very  much  appreciated  the  kindness  and  com- 
pliment of  the  offer. 

At  Whitsuntide,  1886,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone 
were  again  at  Holmbury,  with  Mr.  Algernon  West 
as  his  secretary.  Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  Chief 
Liberal  Whip,  arrived  on  Sunday  morning  evi- 
dently on  some  urgent  business  with  his  chief,  for 
the  telegraph  at  the  village  post  office  was  called 
into  requisition.  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  also  came  down  from  London,  on  Whit 
Monday,  to  see  the  Premier  and  Lord  Granville, 
and  returned  in  the  evening. 

The  excitement  and  bustle  in  our  little  country 
village  were  always  great  at  such  times,  and  poor 
Mrs.  Barker,  our  post-mistress,  nearly  broke  down 
with  the  immense  number  of  despatch-boxes  and 
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telegrams  that  she  had  herself  to  wheel  or  carry 
more  than  a  mile  to  Holmbury  House. 

On  one  occasion  Lord  Granville  discovered  her 
in  an  exhausted  condition  by  the  wayside,  and 
he  picked  her  and  the  despatch-boxes  up  in  his 
carriage  and  drove  them  to  the  house. 

Besides  the  notabilities  already  mentioned  Mr. 
Leveson-Gower  brought  to  our  church  at  various 
times  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Herschell ;  Genera! 
Lord  Wolseley  ;  and  his  relations,  Lady  Marian 
Alford,  whose  artistic  eye  was  at  once  caught  by 
the  beautiful  hangings,  in  the  Sacrarium,  designed 
by  Mr.  Street  and  worked  by  ladies  in  the  parish, 
and  Lord  and  Lady  Alwyne  Compton.  Lord 
Alwyne,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  preached  the 
sermon  one  Sunday  morning.  Canon  Page  Roberts, 
now  Dean  of  Salisbury,  who  married  one  of  Mr. 
Leveson's  nieces,  I  met  at  Holmbury,  but  I  don't 
think  he  ever  came  to  our  church. 

I  was  walking  along  the  road  between  the 
Rectory  and  the  church  on  another  Sunday  after- 
noon when  I  met  a  gentleman  driving  a  dog-cart. 
I  was  so  much  struck  with  the  horse — a  magnificent 
bay,  trotting  a  good  sixteen  miles  an  hour — that  I 
stopped  to  gaze  at  it  and  scarcely  noticed  the  driver 
until  he  remarked  : 

"  It's  a  good  un,  isn't  it?" 

Then  I  looked  up  and  recognized  Lord  Rosebery, 
who  was  evidently  on  his  way  from  Holmbury  to 
The  Durdans,  his  place  near  Epsom. 


CHAPTER   XI 

HOLMBURY    ST.    MARY    and    its    im- 
mediate   neighbourhood    was    in    many- 
ways  a  unique  place.     Its  great  natural 
beauties  had  attracted  many  artists  to  settle  there. 

Among  my  own  parishioners  I  numbered  two 
Members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  George 
Edmund  Street,  the  great  architect,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Tamworth  Wells,  the  portrait  painter.  Then  there 
was  Mr.  Frank  Walton,  R.I.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Oil  Painters,  and  Mr.  W. 
Biscombe  Gardner,  the  skilful  engraver,  and  painter 
in  black  and  white. 

Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  had  long  resided  on 
Abinger  Common.  Near  Shere,  there  was  another 
cluster  of  artists :  Mr.  Frank  Holl,  R.A.,  whose 
house  after  his  death  was  bought  by  Mr.  Leader, 
R.A.  ;  Mr.  Edwin  Douglas,  the  animal  painter; 
and  Sir  Arthur  Clay,  Bart.,  that  versatile  artist, 
sculptor  and  writer ;  while  Mr.  Clayton  Adams 
lived  on  the  hill  above  Ewhurst. 

Of  course  these  artists  often  had  other  celebrated 

ones  staying  with  them.     For  instance,  we  met  Mr. 

Woolner,  the  sculptor,  at  Mr.  Street's  house. 

176 
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I  remember  one  afternoon  making  a  fourth  at 
tennis  on  Mr.  Wells's  lawn,  with  Mr.  Ouless,  Mr. 
Calderon,  and  Mr.  Yeames. 

At  Mr.  Edwin  Waterhouses  beautiful  place, 
Feldemore,  we  also  met  most  interesting  people  : 
his  brother  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  LL.D., 
the  eminent  architect ;  his  nephew  by  marriage.  Dr. 
Bridges,  the  present  poet  laureate ;  and  several 
musicians,  such  as  Sir  Charles  Stanford ;  Madame 
Haas,  the  pianist,  and  Mrs.  von  Glehn,  who  as  Miss 
Sophie  Lowe  used  to  sing  in  public. 

We  were  to  have  met  Herr  Richter  one  week- 
end, but  something  occurred  to  prevent  it.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Waterhouse  were  both  musical ;  therefore 
it  may  be  imagined  what  delightful  evenings  we 
often  spent  at  Feldemore. 

Sir  William  Bowman,  Bart.,  the  distinguished 
oculist,  had  built  a  most  artistic  house  on  the  site  of 
an  old  one  at  Joldwynds  in  our  parish.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Philip  Webb  and  decorated  in 
William  Morris  style.  The  charming  and  extensive 
garden  was  full  of  rare  and  choice  plants  and 
attracted  learned  botanists  like  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  and  the  celebrated  Miss  North 
to  it. 

My  meeting  with  Miss  North  was  rather 
amusing.  I  called  one  day  to  see  Sir  William 
and  was  told  that  he  was  in  the  garden. 

Thither   I  went  and  found  him    with  a  rather 
remarkable  looking   lady  to  whom   he  introduced 
12 
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me ;  but  I  did  not  catch  her  name.  Almost  im- 
mediately our  host  was  called  away,  and  he  de- 
sired me  to  show  the  lady  some  of  his  rarities. 
She  astonished  me  by  speaking  of  having  seen 
most  of  them  growing  in  their  native  countries, 
and  still  more  when  I  showed  her  the  orchids, 
etc.,  in  the  hot-house,  and  she  said : 

*'  You  should  see  these  plants  growing  in  the 
swamps  at  River  Plate.     I  have  painted  them  there." 

I  wondered  who  she  could  be,  and  it  was  only 
after  she  left  that  I  discovered  that  I  had  been 
talking  to  Miss  North,  the  great  traveller,  whose 
wonderful  paintings  of  flowers  are  now  to  be  seen 
at  Kew. 

Sir  William  Bowman  possessed  among  other 
charming  modern  paintings  several  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  Watts  in  his  best  style,  notably  the 
portrait  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson ;  his  own 
portrait ;  and  a  portrait  of  Watts  by  himself,  which 
Sir  William  bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery. 

At  Joldwynds,  one  was  always  sure  of  meeting 
clever,  cultivated  people,  including  the  Bowman 
family.  To  name  some  of  their  notable  guests, 
Lord  Grimthorpe ;  Sir  John  Mowbray,  M.P.  ; 
Sir  Frederick  Burton,  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  ;  Professor  and  Mrs.  Beale ;  the  Dutch 
Dr.  Donders  and  his  charming  artist  wife ;  Mr. 
Alfred  Kempe,  F.R.S.  (now  Sir  Alfred);  Sir 
William  Bowman's  son-in-law ;  and  the  Rev. 
Canon  Jessopp,  preacher  and  writer,  who  by  the 
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way,  I  see,  amusingly  describes  his  Recreations, 
in  Wko^s  Who,  as  "  Visiting  his  parishioners, 
grumbling  at  the  weather,  cultivating  apples  and 
potatoes,  and  driving  an  old  horse  till  his  lamented 
death." 

Sir  William  held  a  high  place  in  the  world  of 
science.  I  have  been  told  that  Huxley  said  of 
him,  "  If  Bowman  had  only  stuck  to  science,  he 
would  have  equalled  or  gone  beyond  me." 

It  is  also  interesting  to  relate,  that  when  asked 
by  Bishop  Harold  Browne  if  he  had  ever  found 
anything  in  science  to  disturb  his  belief  in  revealed 
religion,  Sir  William  Bowman  answered  most 
emphatically,  "  Never." 

Besides  taking  an  active  interest  in  our  parish 
he  and  his  family  were  deeply  interested  in  Church 
matters.  It  was  through  him  and  IMr.  Alfred 
Kempe,  who  was  junior  counsel  for  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  on  his  trial  before  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  I  was  present  in  1889  at  Lambeth 
when  the  famous  "  Judgment "  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  Benson  in  so  singularly  an  impressive  manner. 
No  one  could  fail  to  realize  how  thoroughly  all  the 
points  at  issue  had  been  weighed  and  considered. 

It  was  at  Joldwynds,  I  think,  that  we  first  met 
Mrs.  Bishop,  better  known  as  Miss  Isabella  Bird, 
the  famous  traveller,  as  she  often  stayed  with  her 
cousin,  Mrs.  Paget  Bowman,  at  Upfolds,  near 
Joldwynds. 

Sir  William's  eldest  son,   Mr.   Paget  Bowman, 
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was  and  still  is  Registrar  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  and  by  his  invitation  I 
have  been  for  very  many  years  on  the  Festival 
Committee  and  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  verger  at 
the  annual  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  I 
always  look  forward  to  the  beautiful  service  and 
fine  music  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

At  the  dinner  held  in  the  evening  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  Hall,  one  has  the  advantage  of  hearing 
speeches  delivered  by  some  of  the  leading  Church- 
men of  the  day,  whether  Archbishops,  Bishops  or 
laymen. 

This  venerable  Society  received  its  charter 
from  Charles  II.  in  1678,  but  it  was  founded  in 
^655  t)y  "  Severall  charitable  and  well-disposed 
persons  the  children  of  Clergymen  and  others  .  .  . 
for  the  Releife  of  the  poore  Widdowes  and  Children 
of  Clergymen,"  and  since  its  inception,  over  260 
years  ago,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  have  acted  as  hosts  at  the 
dinner. 

For  several  years  after  Mr.  Street's  death, 
Holmdale  was  let  to  Mr.  Stuart  Rendel,  M.P., 
afterwards  Lord  Rendel,  a  great  adherent  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whose  son,  Mr  Henry  Gladstone, 
married  their  second  daughter. 

We  were  present  at  the  wedding  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  and  at  the  large  reception 
after  it,  where  we  saw  a  wonderful  number  of 
interesting  celebrities. 
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My  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of  Holmbury 
St.  Mary  would  be  incomplete  were  I  to  omit 
"Bethia"! 

A  remarkable  character  was  Bethia  Whale,  the 
slightly  feeble-minded  wrinkled  old  woman  who 
cleaned  the  church.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  in 
the  church  and  was  frequently  the  only  person 
besides  myself  at  daily  Matins.  She  tried  hard  to 
read  her  verse  in  the  Psalms,  but  took  so  long  to 
spell  out  the  words  that  I  generally  read  her  part 
as  well  as  my  own.  She  had  a  special  veneration 
for  the  Luca  della  Robbia  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  let  into  the  west 
wall  of  the  ante-chapel.  In  speaking  of  her  work 
in  dusting,  she  used  to  say,  "  I  always  gives  he  a 
wipe,"  therefore,  I  am  almost  afraid  that  the 
broken  fingers  of  one  of  the  figures  was  owing  to 
her  over-zeal. 

Bethia  had  an  awesome  belief  in  my  perspicacity. 
One  day  when  she  was  sending  a  little  girl  for 
some  water  for  the  font,  she  was  overheard  to  say  : 

"Hi!  Where  are  you  going  for  it?"  The 
child  was  about  to  fetch  it  from  a  spring  on  the 
common.     "  Don't  get  it  there.     Go  to  the  well." 

"Why?"  said  the  child.  ''He  won't  know 
nothin'  about  it." 

"Won't  he?     W€Asmell\xr 

Another  time,  when  I  was  chiming  the  bells  for 
service  in  the  little  ringing-gallery,  I  saw  Bethia  go 
to  where    Lady  Bowman   usually   sat,   take   up  a 
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hassock  which  was  for  Lady  Bowman's  particular 
use,  carry  it  off  to  her  chair,  put  her  feet  upon  it 
and  spread  her  dress  over  it. 

A  few  minutes  later  Lady  Bowman  came  in 
and  Miss  Bowman  inquired  of  Bethia  as  to  the 
missing  hassock.  The  old  woman  simply  shook 
her  head  by  way  of  answer.  She  did  not  think 
that  from  my  elevated  position  I  had  watched  the 
whole  proceeding.  When  I  came  down,  and 
passed  up  the  nave,  I  touched  Bethia  on  the 
shoulder  and  said  : 

"  Give  up  the  hassock." 

She  was  electrified  and  believed  more  than  ever 
in  my  second-sight. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1881  and  again 
in  1884  that  Rev.  H.  Scott  Holland,  whom  I  had 
often  met  at  his  uncle's  at  Cranleigh  Rectory, 
brought  a  reading  party  from  Oxford  to  lodgings 
in  Holmbury  St.  Mary. 

They  were,  most  of  them,  Christ  Church  men 
who  made  their  mark  in  after  life,  as  the  following 
names  will  show :  Mr.  H.  Scott  Holland,  after- 
wards Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  now  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Oxford ;  Mr.  Paget,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Oxford ;  Mr.  Strong,  now  Dean  of 
Christ  Church  ;  Mr.  Robert  Ottley,  now  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Theology  at  Oxford ;  Lord  Victor  Sey- 
mour, now  Vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Kensington  ;  and 
Mr.  George  Talbot,  a  son  of  Mr.  John  Talbot, 
whose  after  career  is  unknown  to  me. 
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They  were  a  merry  party,  up  to  all  sorts  of  fun, 
and  I  believe  they  "never,  or  hardly  ever"  opened 
the  garden  gate  of  their  lodgings  on  the  village 
green,  but  jumped  over  the  hedge. 

We  often  laugh  at  the  recollection  of  how 
some  of  them  came  one  evening  in  1881  to  borrow 
a  bath,  which  the  foremost  of  them  carried  off 
triumphantly  on  his  head.  They  disappeared 
down  the  road  in  the  darkness.  Presently  there 
were  cries  ming-led  with  laughter.  The  flat  bath 
had  been  placed  as  a  trap  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  one  after  another  the  party  had  stumbled 
into  it !  The  next  thing  was  to  use  it  as  a  drum  to 
accompany  the  procession  marching  home  to  their 
lodgings,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  1884,  I  think,  Mr.  Scott 
Holland  preached  what  Ae  called  "  a  little  sermon  " 
in  our  church  ;  but  it  was  in  reality  a  very  striking 
one  and  is  still  remembered  by  some  of  those  who 
heard  it. 

Mr.  Paget,  who  was  then  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  read  the  Lessons  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Among  striking  readers  in  Holmbury  St.  Mary 
Church  was  Dr.  Nevin,  the  American  Chaplain 
from  Rome,  who  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Street  in 
1881.  It  fell  to  him  to  read  the  pathetic  descrip- 
tions of  the  death  of  Saul  and  the  death  of  David's 
child,  into  which  he  put  so  much  feeling  that  it 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  many  of  the  congre- 
gation.    Perhaps  his  style  was  a  little  too  dramatic 
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for  English  taste ;  but  are  we  not  in  this  country 
a  little  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  monotony,  so  that 
we  fail  to  bring  out  the  points  of  the  Lessons 
and  arouse  the  interest  of  the  hearers  as  we  ought 
to  do? 

One  delightful  summer  day,  in  the  eighties,  a  party 
of  125  mothers  from  Mr.  Sidney  Vatcher's  parish,  St. 
Philip's  Stepney,  were  entertained  at  Feldemore,  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Waterhouse,  who  asked  us  and 
other  of  their  neighbours  to  help  to  look  after  and 
amuse  these  Londoners,  many  of  whom  had  never 
been  in  the  country  before.  One  or  two  touching 
incidents  are  worth  recording. 

To  begin  with,  the  mothers  had  been  conveyed 
from  their  homes  to  London  Bridge  in  order  to 
take  rail  for  Gomshall  Station.  Three  were  too 
late  at  the  rendezvous,  but  persevered  to  London 
Bridge  only  to  find  that  their  train  was  gone. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  They  might  travel  by  the 
next  train ;  but  alas,  their  combined  money  was 
not  sufficient  to  pay  their  fares !  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  determined  conduct  of  one  of  the  trio,  their 
much  anticipated  trip  to  the  country  would  have 
been  lost.  This  strong-willed  lady,  however,  was 
not  to  be  daunted ;  so  she  immediately  went  off 
and  pawned  her  umbrella,  the  proceeds  of  which, 
added  to  the  few  shillings  already  in  their  possession, 
enabled  them  to  buy  tickets.  In  due  course,  they 
arrived  at  Gomshall  where  they  learnt  to  their 
dismay  that  they  were   still   three  miles   or   more 
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from  Feldemore.  They  offered  their  two  remaining 
shillings  to  a  fly-driver  but  he  would  not  take  them 
for  that  sum.     So  they  set  off  to  walk. 

One  of  them  was  a  frail,  delicate  woman  who 
struggled  on  bravely  at  first  and  then  declared  she 
could  go  no  farther.  In  vain  did  her  companions 
support  her  on  either  side  ;  she  presently  collapsed 
on  the  road  and  was  propped  up  against  the 
hedge-bank. 

"  After  a  little  while,  "  the  strong-minded  woman 
told  us,  "  we  saw  a  gentleman  in  a  beautiful  carriage 
comin'  along.  Says  he,  '  Why,  ladies,  what  is  the 
matter  ? '  We  told  him  where  we  were  trying  to 
go  to.  'Get  in,'  says  he,  and  he  drove  us  to 
Feldemore.     He  was  a  real  gentleman,  he  was." 

The  "real  gentleman"  was  Mr.  Atkinson,  Sir 
William  Bowman's  coachman,  who  well  deserved 
the  title,  for  he  was  a  most  excellent  man  in  every 
way,  and  one  of  our  sidesmen. 

There  was  an  outburst  of  applause  when  the 
three  belated  mothers,  having  surmounted  so  many 
difficulties,  joined  their  friends  at  Feldemore.  All 
these  poor  Londoners  were  simply  delighted  with 
everything.  Some  of  them  found  a  tiny  stream  in 
the  grounds  and  they  sat  by  it  and  bathed  their 
faces  in  the  cool  fresh  water.  Others  set  to,  to  roll 
over  and  over  down  the  steep  grassy  slopes,  like 
children.  The  effect  was  peculiar  and  some  of  us 
thought  it  best  to  walk  in  another  direction ! 

I   took   charge   of  a  party  for  a  walk  in   the 
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Pasture  Woods  in  which  there  are  so  many  paths 
that  a  stranger  may  easily  get  lost.  I  noticed  as 
we  walked  along  that  one  of  the  women,  after 
looking  round  to  see  if  she  were  observed,  stealthily 
gathered  an  ivy-leaf  and  secreted  it  in  her  bodice  ; 
so  I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  telling  her  that 
the  woods  were  open  to  the  public  and  that  we 
might  gather  what  we  liked  in  them. 

"Is  that  so  ?  "  said  she,  producing  the  ivy-leaf. 
"  I  have  left  my  dear  daughter  at  home,  who  is 
dying  of  consumption.  She  would  make  me  come 
here  to-day,  so  I  put  out  what  I  thought  she  would 
require,  and  just  locked  her  in  afore  I  come  away. 
I  thought  I  would  like  to  take  something  back 
from  the  country  to  her." 

Much  touched,  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  her 
that  each  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waterhouse's  guests 
would  be  provided  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  before 
returning  to  London, 

In  the  early  part  of  my  incumbency  at  Holm- 
bury  St.  Mary,  I  was  able  to  carry  out  a  long 
cherished  scheme  for  the  reformation  of  the  customs 
and  conduct  of  village  funerals.  It  was  a  very 
severe  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  poor  when, 
in  addition  to  the  undertaker's  and  sexton's  charges, 
they  were  expected  not  only  to  pay  the  bearers  but 
to  provide  them  with  refreshment,  which  latter  was 
usually  taken  at  a  public-house.  To  remove  this 
hardship,  and  to  ensure  greater  reverence  and 
decency,  I  determined  to  form  a  Guild  of  Bearers, 
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somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Misericordia  started  by  an  honest  porter,  Pietro 
Borsi,  in  Florence  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
the  streets  of  that  city  I  once  met  with  a  band  of 
this  great  Society  in  the  exercise  of  its  charitable 
functions. 

The  bearers  and  attendants  wear  a  monkish 
garb  with  a  cowl  and  face  cloth  in  which  are  holes 
for  the  eyes,  so  that  the  disguise  is  complete.  I 
asked  a  bystander  for  an  explanation  of  this  strange 
funeral  procession  and  he  told  me  that  the 
Misericordia  included  all  classes,  up  to  the  very 
highest.  Summoned  by  a  bell  when  their  services 
are  required,  in  all  the  districts  of  Florence  prince 
and  artisan  take  their  turns  alike,  and  it  may  be 
together.  In  return  for  their  services — which  often 
include  nursing  the  sick — they  are  allowed  to 
receive  nothing  more  than  a  draught  of  water. 

The  Holmbury  St.  Mary  Burial  Guild  was 
started  without  much  difficulty,  as  the  idea  appealed 
to  the  sympathy  of  every  one.  We  got  together 
about  thirty  men  drawn  from  every  class  of 
parishioner  and  these  were  divided  into  shifts  of 
five — four  bearers  and  a  foreman.  Each  member 
wore  a  dark  blue  silk  scarf  embroidered  with  a 
white  lily.  Among  the  foremen  were  my  two 
churchwardens,  Mr.  Edwin  Waterhouse  and  Mr. 
Frank  Walton,  Mr.  Leveson-Gower's  head- 
gardener  and  Sir  William  Bowman's  head- 
gardener. 
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The  Guild  not  only  acted  as  bearers,  but  they 
had  service  books,  and  reverently  led  the  responses 
at  the  grave-side. 

GUILD  OF  HOLMBURY  ST.  MARY 

Members,  being  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  must 
have  reached  the  age  of  i6  years.  The  Burials  to  be  conducted  in 
the  Churchyard  of  St.  Mary's,  Holmbury  St.  Mary. 

RULES 

1.  Members  to  act  when  called  upon  in  their  turn,  carefully 
observing  the  reverence  due  to  the  service. 

2.  To  engage  to  decline  refreshment,  and  refuse  all  payment  for 
or  at  the  time  of  rendering  their  services. 

3.  In  case  of  a  member  being  unable  to  attend,  he  shall  signify 
the  same  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  call  upon  the  next  on  the  list  to 
fill  his  place. 

4.  The  members  shall  elect,  at  the  yearly  meeting,  which  shall 

take  place  on ,  four  members  to  act  with  the  Rector  on  the 

Committee.     A  Secretary  shall  be  chosen  or  re-elected  at  the  same 
time,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  the  Committee. 

5.  The  Rector  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  Master 
of  the  Guild, 

6.  Any  one  wishing  to  join  the  Guild  may  send  his  name  to  the 
Secretary,  who  shall  submit  it  to  the  Committee  for  election. 

7.  Should  any  member  so  misconduct  himself  as  to  bring  dis- 
credit upon  himself,  and  thereby  on  the  Guild,  he  will  be  liable  to 
expulsion  by  the  Committee,  without  having  recourse  to  a  general 
meeting. 

This  Guild  proved  a  great  success,  and  has 
continued  to  be  so  ever  since  it  was  started,  and 
its  services  have  been  most  acceptable  to  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

A  wheeled-bier  was  used,  with  a  detachable 
canopy  over  which  a  pall  could  be  spread ;  or  it 
might,  if  so  desired,  be  decorated  with  flowers. 


CHAPTER    XII 

IN  August,  1885,  I  was  ordered  to  Bad 
Gastein,  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  by  Sir  Alfred 
Garrod  whom  I  had  again  consulted  for 
rheumatic  gout.  My  wife  and  I  travelled  straight 
through  to  Nuremberg,  which  in  those  days  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  old-world  cities  that  one 
could  see,  but  even  then  there  was  a  talk  of  pulling 
down  part  of  the  ancient  wall,  with  its  picturesque 
towers,  to  make  way  for  modern  houses. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  antiquities  and 
peculiarities  of  this  one  Protestant  town  in  the 
midst  of  Roman  Catholic  Bavaria  and  its  art 
treasures,  foremost  of  which  are  the  works  of 
Albrecht  Diirer,  of  Peter  Vischer  and  Adam 
Krafft,  as  these  are  well  known,  but  there  occurred 
an  amusing  incident  during  our  short  stay  in 
Nuremberg. 

I  was  standing  one  night  in  the  hall  of  our 
hotel  when  a  highly  excited  middle-aged  English 
officer  rushed  in,  stating  that  he  had  been  robbed 
in  the  train  of  all  his  money  and  that  the  pocket- 
book    which   contained   the   notes    was    especially 

valued  by  him  because  he  had  carried  it  all  through 

X89 
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the  Crimean  War.  He  sent  for  the  superintendent 
of  the  police  and  desired  him  to  telegraph  to  the 
police  in  Vienna  to  apprehend  a  fellow-passenger 
bound  for  that  city,  who  had  been  conversing  with 
him  in  the  train  and  who,  he  felt  sure,  had  robbed 
him.  In  the  meantime  he,  being  anxious  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  to  Carlsbad,  turned  to  me 
saying : 

"  You  are  an  English  clergyman,  sir ;  will  you 
lend  me  five  pounds  ?  " 

I  felt  convinced  that  his  story  was  genuine  and 
consented  without  hesitation.  He  gave  me  his  note 
of  hand  on  Cox  &  Co.  in  London. 

A  gentleman  who  witnessed  the  incident  said 
to  me  at  the  time  in  a  doubtful  tone  : 

"  Do  you  expect  to  see  your  money  again  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  was  my  reply. 

I  sent  the  note  of  hand  to  my  brother  in  London 
and  it  was  duly  honoured. 

Three  years  afterwards  Mr.  Charles  Maconochie, 
advocate,  now  Sheriff  of  the  Lothians  and  Peebles, 
was  showing  us  over  the  Parliament  House  in 
Edinburgh,  when  I  recognized  the  doubting 
gentleman  of  Nuremberg  sitting  as  one  of  the 
Judges  in  the  Appeal  Court. 

"Who  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"  Lord  Shand,"  replied  Mr.  Maconochie. 

I  related  the  story  of  the  stolen  pocket-book  and 
he  said  that  as  he  should  meet  Lord  Shand  at 
luncheon  presently  he  would  recall  the  incident  to 
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his  memory.  This  he  did,  and  reported  to  me  in 
the  eveninor  that  Lord  Shand  remembered  all  about 
it  and  had  always  felt  quite  sure  that  I  should  get 
my  five  pounds  back !  A  great  lawyer,  of  course, 
cannot  allow  that  he  is  ever  mistaken  in  his 
judgment ! 

The  next  halt  on  our  journey  to  Gastein  was  at 
Munich  where  we  greatly  enjoyed  the  galleries  of 
painting  and  sculpture  and  were  pleased  to  find  that 
Aretino's  altar-piece  in  our  own  church  at  Holmbury 
St.  Mary  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  examples 
of  that  painter's  work  in  the  Pinakothek. 

We  arrived  too  late  at  Salzburg  to  see  the 
town  properly,  but  its  mountain-girt  situation  and 
the  position  of  its  castle  reminded  us  of  Edinburgh, 
on  a  larger  scale.  That  evening  we  heard  most 
delightful  music  in  the  public  gardens  performed  by 
the  band  of  one  of  the  crack  Austrian  regiments. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  the  performers, 
about  icxD  in  number,  played  without  notes. 
The  conductor  certainly  had  no  score  before 
him. 

The  journey  from  Salzburg  to  Bad  Gastein  was 

[accomplished    in  one   day.     Leaving  the   train   at 

[Lend  we  drove  through  the  glorious  Klamm  Pass, 

[upwards  and   ever   upwards,  till    we    reached   our 

lesti  nation. 

Gastein  is,  or  was,  nothing  but  a  small  village 
ith  a  steeple-crowned  church  and  three  or  four 
Lfge  hotels,  perched  in  a  narrow  mountain  defile 
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3135  ft.  above  sea-level,  with  a  magnificent 
waterfall,  thundering  and  foaming  through  its 
midst,  making  a  deafening  roar. 

At  a  short  distance  it  appears  to  be  in  a  perfect 
cul  de  sac,  but  a  moment's  consideration  leads  one 
to  the  certainty  that  that  mass  of  water  must  have 
pierced  a  way  for  itself  through  the  rocky  barrier 
above  the  village.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
room  for  a  road  to  pass  over  into  a  narrow  valley, 
which  gradually  opens  out  as  it  nears  the  village 
of  Bockstein. 

Geologists  opine  that  the  two  valleys  of  Hof 
Gastein  and  Bockstein  were  once  vast  lakes 
drained  by  the  convulsions  of  an  earthquake,  which 
rent  the  rocks,  leaving  a  passage  for  the  waterfalls, 
and  at  the  same  time  cast  up  the  hot  health-giving 
spring  which  issues  at  almost  boiling  heat  from  the 
mountain-side.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  healing 
properties  of  the  source  were  first  discovered  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  three  huntsmen  who  found  a 
wounded  stag  staunching  and  soothing  its  wounds 
in  the  hot  water.  It  certainly  could  not  have  come 
to  drink^  "as  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water  brooks," 
nor  was  this  spring  like 

"...  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt 
Did  come  to  languish." 

No,  the  animal's  instinct  had  led  it  to  the  spot. 
The  properties  of  the  Gastein  water  are  very 
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mysterious.  Cut  your  finger  and  plunge  it  into 
ordinary  hot  water,  and  the  blood  flows  more 
freely  ;  plunge  it  into  this  mineral  water,  and 
immediately  the  flow  ceases.  The  water  was  a 
puzzle  even  to  skilled  analysts  thirty  years  ago, 
but,  since  then,  radium  has  been  discovered,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  hot  spring  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  it.  Gastein  water  is  tasteless  and 
perfectly  clear  and  yet  it  has  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  the  needles  of  a  compass,  as  well  as  upon 
human  beings.  Woe  betide  any  person  who  rashly 
takes  a  bath  without  consulting  a  doctor.  It  has 
been  known  to  cause  a  fit,  and  it  affected  my  wife's 
heart  immediately. 

I  at  once  put  myself  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Proll,  to  whom  I  had  been  recommended  by  Sir 
Alfred  Garrod,  and  in  his  house,  Villa  Hollandia, 
we  lodged  for  three  weeks.  The  doctor  was  a  very 
quaint,  stout  little  man  and  an  immense  enthusiast 
about  the  efficacy  of  the  baths.  As  regards  myself, 
he  gave  me  strict  orders  to  remain  in  the  bath 
seven  minutes  and  no  more.  One  day,  when  I 
ventured  to  linger  beyond  that  exact  time,  the 
water  seemed  to  grow  cold,  although  the  thermo- 
meter had  not  changed. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  extracts  from  an 
American  lady's  lively  description  of  Gastein  in 
1868,  as  it  is  so  vivid  and  true. 

" '  Gastuna  tantum  una ' — there  is  but  one 
Gastein — for  knows  the  world  any  other  green  and 
13 
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snow-circled  village  which  holds  a  waterfall  300 
feet  high  in  its  centre?  One  hesitates  at  first 
whether  to  say  the  waterfall  is  in  the  town,  or  the 
town  in  the  waterfall,  so  inextricably  mixed  up  are 
they  ;  so  noisy  is  the  waterfall,  so  still  is  the  village. 
Some  of  the  houses  hang  over  the  waterfall ;  some 
of  the  threads  of  the  waterfall  wriggle  into  the 
gardens.  .  .  .  Water  to  right,  water  to  left ;  cold 
water,  warm  water,  hot  water  ;  trickling  from  rocks, 
water  running  from  spouts,  water  boiling  out  of 
sight  and  sending  up  steam,  and  in  and  around  and 
above  and  beyond  everything  the  great  waterfall 
thundering  down  its  300  feet,  deafening  you  with 
noise  however  far  you  go,  and  drenching  you  with 
spray  if  you  come  near. 

"  *  O  which  water  is  for  what  disease  ? '  we  ex- 
claim, curious  to  taste  of  all,  afraid  to  taste  of  any, 
remembering  Dr.  Hahnemann  whom  we  revere. 
'  Go  to  Dr.  Proll,'  says  everybody.  '  He  is  the 
man  to  tell  you  all  about  Gastein.'  Indeed  he 
does.     He  may  be  said  to  have  Gastein  by  heart. 

"  Between  9  and  1 1  in  the  morning  there  is  a 
chance  of  finding  Dr.  Proll  at  his  tiny,  odd  three- 
roomed  ofifice,  which  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
bare  rock  and  vapour  bath.  At  all  other  hours  of 
the  day,  they  who  wish  to  see  him  must  watch  and 
way-lay  him  as  sportsmen  do  game.  Each  man 
you  ask,  will  have  seen  him  just  the  minute  before 
(carrying  his  inevitable  thin  coat  and  yellow  alpaca 
umbrella)  running  rapidly  up  or  down    some   hill. 
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but  you  will  be  wise  not  to  attempt  overtaking  him. 
In  the  rear  room  of  the  office  is  the  hot  vapour 
bath ;  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  up  comes  the  hot 
steam,  heated  no  human  being  can  tell  how,  far 
down  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  Over  the  hole 
in  the  floor  is  a  mysterious  wooden  structure,  looking 
like  a  combination  of  pillory  and  threshing  machine. 
In  five  minutes  the  doctor  has  shown  by  a  series 
of  slippings  and  fittings  and  joinings  how  every 
possible  disease,  every  mentionable  part  of  the  body, 
can  be  separately  steamed  inch  by  inch,  till  one  is 
cooked  well. 

"  He  wound  up  by  imploring  me  to  put  my  ear 
to  the  end  of  a  long  narrow  wooden  pipe  which  he 
screwed  on  the  apparatus.  '  This  is  a  sure  cure 
for  deafness,'  he  said.  I  leaped.  I  should  think  it 
might  be.  In  that  second  I  had  scouring  through 
my  brain  all  sorts  of  noises  from  spheres  unknown. 
The  ear-trumpet  which  Hood's  old  woman  bought 
and 

'the  very  next  day 
Heard  from  her  husband  in  Botany  Bay' 

was  nothing  to  it !  The  doctor  could  not  under- 
stand why  I  should  shrink  so  from  listening  to  this 
wild  rush  of  scalding  steam  from  the  earth's  middle. 
He  would  have  been  shocked  to  know  that,  to  my 
inexperience,  it  seemed  nothing  less  than  a  speaking- 
tube  from  the  infernal  regions."  .  .  . 

We  never  visited  Dr.  Proll's  "  office "  in  the 
town  but,  like  the  writer  of  the  above,  we  lodged 
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in  an  attic  room  of  his  Villa  Hollandia,  perched, 
like  a  swallow's  nest,  high  above  everything  a 
quarter  of  the  way  up  the  west  wall  of  the  Gastein 
valley.  From  our  balcony  we  had  a  glorious  view 
of  the  opposite  mountains  and  of  the  little  cluster  of 
hotels  and  houses  far  below. 

Unlike  the  writer,  however,  we  did  not  take  our 
meals  with  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  or  we  might 
have  heard  his  comments  on  the  tea-pot  which  had 
a  silver  strainer  at  nose,  but  the  nose  was  all  wrong 
and  the  tea  ran  anywhere  but  in  the  strainer.  "  I 
wish  one  thing  to  the  man  that  has  made  these  tea- 
pots," said  Dr.  Proll,  "that  he  might  be  condemned 
for  two  thousand  years  to  do  a  pour  out  of  one  of 
them." 

According  to  this  American  lady,  poor  Dr. 
Proll  never  had  ten  minutes  at  his  meals  uninter- 
rupted. "  Messengers  came  from  the  north,  south, 
east  and  west  to  call  him.  'Ah,'  said  he,  '  at  the 
Gate,  St.  Peter  will  say,  "  Who  are  you  ? "  "I  have 
been  physician  at  Gastein."  "Then  you  can  come 
in  immediately.  You  need  not  go  to  Purgatory. 
You  have  had  it  already." 

I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  now,  but  thirty 
years  ago  very  few  English  people  frequented 
Gastein,  though  large  numbers  of  Germans  came 
there  annually.  Most  of  them,  both  men  and 
women,  were  enormously  fat.  The  effect  of  the 
waters  was  to  reduce  their  figures  and  it  was 
said   that   they   usually  brought   with   them   suits 
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and  clothes  of  a  smaller  size  for  their  return 
journey. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  aged  German 
Emperor  paid  an  annual  visit  to  Gastein  and  stayed 
at  the  Badeschloss  Hotel.  In  the  Ekrenbttck,  in 
August,  1864,  ^^^  to  be  seen  the  signatures  of 
"  Wilhelm  Konig  von  Preussen  "  and  of  Bismarck. 
An  historic  event,  namely,  the  drawing  up  of  the 
"  Gastein  Convention  "  in  August,  1865 — the  germ 
of  the  Prusso- Austrian  War  of  1866 — secured  a 
lasting  notoriety  to  the  place. 

The  Emperor  was  in  his  eighty-ninth  year  when 
we  first  saw  him,  in  1885,  taking  his  daily  promenade 
along  the  "  Kaiser  Weg,"  assisted  only  by  his 
walking  stick,  always  in  advance  of  his  companion 
Count  Lehndorff.  He  often  stopped  to  speak  to 
children  who  presented  him  with  bunches  of  his 
favourite  blue  cornflowers,  or  with  other  people 
whom  he  met  on  his  way.  One  day,  recognizing 
me  as  an  English  clergyman,  he  said  "Good 
morning." 

On  August  7th  the  whole  place  was  en  fete  for 
the  reception  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
and  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria  who  still 
retained,  if  not  actual  beauty,  her  graceful  figure 
and  wonderful  plaits  of  hair. 

It  was  interesting  to  witness  their  arrival,  quite 
devoid  of  any  state.  Punctually  at  6  p.m.  they 
drove  up  in  an  ordinary  open  post-carriage  drawn 
by    four    horses   with    rope    traces,    and    harness 
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decorated  with  the  usual  fox  tails.  The  small 
Platz  between  the  Badeschloss  and  the  Straubinger 
Hof  was  of  course  crowded,  and  the  guttural 
''Hock/  Hockf"  which  arose  from  every  throat 
had  a  weird  effect,  and  sounded  to  our  British  ears 
more  like  groans  than  cheers.  The  same  regimental 
band  which  we  had  heard  at  Salzburg  struck  up  the 
Austrian  National  Hymn. 

Their  Majesties  were  received  by  the  Statthalter 
of  Salzburg  and  by  the  Prussian  Court  Marshal, 
Count  Perponcher.  The  Emperor,  giving  his  arm 
to  the  Empress,  went  direct  to  the  Badeschloss 
Hotel  to  pay  the  first  visit  to  the  German  Emperor. 

While  we  stood  awaiting  Their  Majesties' 
arrival,  a  figure  clad  in  a  splendid  white  uniform, 
with  shining  helmet  and  cuirass,  passed  rapidly 
across  the  Platz  to  the  Emperor  William's  apart- 
ments. The  sun's  rays  striking  on  the  eagle- 
surmounted  silver  helmet  of  this  Prussian 
Guardsman  quite  dazzled  one  for  an  instant.  We 
were  told  that  he  was  Baron  von  Reischach. 

Many  years  later,  on  one  of  the  occasions  when 
I  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne,  I  met  him  in  attendance 
on  the  Empress  Frederic  as  Court  Marshal,  and  I 
told  him  what  a  startling  first  impression  he  had 
made  on  me. 

"  Oh,  I  remember  that  day  at  Gastein  very 
well,"  he  said,  "  more  especially  as,  when  I  was 
presented  to  the  Emperor   of  Austria,  he  compli- 
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merited  me  on  my  appearance  in  that  uniform  ;  and 
my  Emperor  added,  *  None  ever  wore  the  uniform 
more  worthily  than  Baron  von  Reischach.'" 

The  Baron  had  been  through  the  Franco- Prussian 
War,  and  he  related  to  me  how  in  one  of  the  earlier 
engagements  his  regiment  suffered  very  severely, 
being  well-nigh  decimated  by  the  French  mitrail- 
leuses. He  followed  his  Colonel  from  the  battlefield 
into  the  presence  of  King  William  of  Prussia.  The 
Colonel  raised  his  sword  in  salute,  exclaiming,  "  For 
God  and  Fatherland  !  '  and  fell  dead  from  his  horse. 

But  to  return  to  Gastein.  The  houses  were 
illuminated  and  the  surrounding  mountains  were 
outlined  with  bonfires  on  that  memorable  night. 
It  was  a  very  striking  sight.  The  marvel  to  us 
was  how  the  fuel  was  conveyed  to  such  heights. 

The  following  morning  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
was  up  betimes  and  commanded  Herr  Straubinger, 
the  hotel  proprietor,  to  conduct  her  and  her  suite 
by  a  mountain  pathway  to  the  small  village  of 
Bockstein,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  She 
walked  at  such  a  pace  that  it  was  nearly  the  death 
of  poor  stout  Herr  Straubinger,  who  was  little 
accustomed  to  take  much  active  exercise. 

Bockstein,  in  ancient  days,  was  a  place  of  some 
consequence.  Its  church  of  white  stone  surmounted 
by  a  dome  has  quite  an  imposing  appearance,  and 
when  we  went  there  we  noticed  the  arms  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Salzburg  on  some  of  the  houses. 
They  ruled  the  district  with  a  rod  of  iron  in  olden 
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times,  and  probably  increased  their  wealth  by  the 
gold  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  We  saw  the 
remains  of  a  water-mill  used  for  breaking  up  stones 
and  washing  out  gold  therefrom.  Now,  the  village 
is  almost  deserted. 

While  the  Empress  was  enjoying  herself  after 
her  manner,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  spent  most  of 
the  day  in  beating  the  mountain  sides  for  Gemsen, 
of  which  I  was  told  there  were  several  thousands  in 
his  preserves.  I  saw  the  foresters  holding  dachs- 
hunds in  leash.  How  many  chamois  were  shot,  I 
could  not  say,  but  I  met  one  being  carried  through 
Gastein  that  evening. 

A  pretty  little  Protestant  church  had  been  built 
by  or  for  the  German  Emperor  in  the  fir  woods,  a 
short  distance  out  of  the  town,  and  there  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  Dr.  Kogel,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  German  preachers,  hold  forth  for  25 
minutes  out  of  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  allotted 
to  the  service.  It  was  pleasant,  too,  that  he  took 
for  the  subject  of  his  sermon  the  Gospel  for  the  day 
— the  tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity — the  same  as  our 
own.  The  aged  monarch's  voice  was  most  distinctly 
audible  in  the  singing  of  the  Psalms. 

The  climate  of  Gastein  is  decidedly  steamy  and 
enervating.  Three  days  of  great  heat,  followed  by 
a  magnificent  thunder-storm  and  drenching  rain, 
was  our  experience.  The  evaporation  is  so  great 
that  were  it  not  for  cooling  showers  neither  man, 
beast  nor  plant  could  long  survive. 
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In  order  to  be  braced  up  after  my  course  of 
baths  we  resolved  to  join  our  friends,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Merriman,  at  Pontresina.  By  Dr.  Proll's 
advice  we  made  our  first  day's  halt  at  Zell-am-See. 
He  had  kindly  written  to  secure  a  room  for  us  in 
the  hotel  on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake. 

Evidently  the  hotel  manager  expected  very 
distinguished  guests,  for  we  were  given  an  apart- 
ment of  noble  dimensions.  The  gorgeous  em- 
broidered eiderdown  quilts  of  a  brilliant  yellow  hue, 
ornamented  with  mother  o'  pearl  buttons,  have 
impressed  themselves  on  my  memory,  though  my 
particular  quilt  or  cushion  did  not  long  impress 
itself  on  my  body,  for  I  was  awake  half  the  night 
trying  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  off  my  bed, 

Zell-am-See  was  not  much  known  to  English 
people.  Father  Lowder,  the  priest  who  had  done 
such  noble  work  at  St.  Peter's,  London  Docks, 
died  there  in  1880,  and  we  were  interested  to  find 
a  monument  erected  to  him — if  my  memory  serves 
me  right — in  the  little  cemetery,  although  of  course 
he  was  buried  at  Chislehurst. 

The  next  morning  we  left  for  Innsbruck  where 
we  stayed  three  days.  I  need  hardly  describe  the 
beauty  of  the  situation  of  this  town,  closely  hemmed 
in  by  snow-capped  mountains,  or  the  Hofkirche 
with  the  wonderful  tomb  erected  for  himself  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Among  the  gigantic  quaint  bronze  statues  by 
which  the  monument  is  surrounded,  we  picked  out 
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two  really  beautiful  ones,  namely,  "Arthur,  King 
of  England  " — more  correctly  of  Britain — and 
"  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths."  The  former 
seemed  to  us  curiously  like  our  Prince  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Connaught.  I  wonder  if  the  likeness  has 
ever  struck  other  people.  ^ 

On  August  24th  we  went  to  Landeck,  and 
thence  drove  by  diligence  through  the  splendid 
wild  Finstermlinz  Pass  to  Schuls  in  the  Lower 
Engadine  and,  next  day,  on  to  Pontresina. 

How  dried  up,  bare,  and  comparatively  un- 
interesting Pontresina  appeared,  after  the  rich 
verdure  and  warm  colouring  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol. 
And  how  terribly  Anglicized  it  was !  As  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  some  wit  had  named  the  three 
principal  hotels  "the  Notability,"  "the  Sociability," 
and  "the  Frivolity." 

Among  the  notabilities  we  were  not  slow  to 
recognize    Mr.    and    Mrs.    (now    Sir    Squire   and 

^  The  Correspondent  of  the  Rome  Trtbuna  at  Buchs  —  on  the 
Austrian  frontier — says  that  the  seizure  of  church  bells  in  Styria,  the 
Tyrol,  and  Carinthia,  where  the  population  is  very  pious,  is  causing 
much  discontent.  In  the  Capuchin  church  at  Innsbruck  there  are 
twenty-eight  large  bronze  statues  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  his 
hypothetical  ancestors,  including  King  Arthur  of  England,  which  is 
the  finest  German  statue  of  the  early  sixteenth  century,  and  of  various 
Austrian  archdukes.  These  are  to  be  used  for  making  guns.  The 
people  are  much  concerned  about  that  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
which  is  supposed  to  possess  miraculous  properties. 

Women  from  all  parts  of  the  Tyrol  go  to  Innsbruck  to  touch  it. 
A  Committee  of  them  has  made  representations  to  the  Government, 
and  as  the  Tyrol  is  the  most  loyal  of  the  Austrian  lands  the  authorities 
are  disposed  to  yield  to  their  request  not  to  remove  it. 

Daily  Mail,  Dec.  3,  1915- 
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Lady)  Bancroft ;  and  one  day  I  exchanged  a  few 
words  at  St.  Moritz  with  Arthur  Cecil  (Blunt) 
whom,  as  well  as  John  Parry,  I  had  met  in  former 
years,  before  he  began  his  life  on  the  stage  with 
the  German  Reeds. 

After  six  days  at  Pontresina,  we  began  our 
homeward  journey  by  the  Julier  Pass  to  Thusis, 
Ragatz,  Zurich,  Strasburg,  Treves  and  Brussels. 
The  Porta  Nigra,  and  other  Roman  remains  at 
Treves  are  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  middle  of  July,  1886,  found  us  once  more 
at  Bad  Gastein  where,  on  our  recommendation. 
Lord  and  Lady  Stalbridge  had  arrived  about  a 
fortnight  earlier.  Lady  Stalbridge  was  terribly 
rheumatic  when  they  took  Mr.  Leveson-Gower's 
house  near  us  for  two  or  three  months  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  There  were  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  other  English  people  in  the 
place,  but  Dr.  Proll  was  bent  upon  our  having  an 
English  service.  He  introduced  me  to  the  German 
Emperor's  Court  Chaplain,  Dr.  Frommel  (?),  who 
obtained  permission  for  me  to  hold  a  service  on 
Sundays  in  the  Royal  Lutheran  Chapel,  already 
described. 

I  did  not  at  first  realize  why  the  quaint  little 
old  doctor  was  so  anxious  about  this,  but  when  all 
arrangements  had  been  settled  he  exclaimed  naively, 
with  great  glee  : 

"  Now,  we  shall  be  able  to  advertise  an  English 
Service  at  Gastein  and  all  the  English  will  come." 
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Lord  Stalbridge  told  me  that  before  introducing 
me  to  the  Court  Chaplain,  Dr.  Proll  took  the  pre- 
caution of  applying  to  him  for  information  respecting 
my  orthodoxy. 

"You  know  Mr.  Shearme,  Milord?  Will  you  then 
certify  that  he  is  neither  a  Unitarian  nor  a  Mormon  ?"! 

He  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  German 
Emperor,  with  all  his  liberal-mindedness,  would 
seriously  object  to  either  of  those  sects  making  use 
of  his  church. 

We  have  lively  recollections  of  a  delightful 
expedition  with  Lord  and  Lady  Stalbridge  to 
Bockstein  and  the  lovely  Nassfeld  valley  leading 
down  into  Carinthia.  He  and  I  walked  on  some 
miles  towards  a  glacier,  leaving  our  wives  to  saunter 
along  at  their  ease.  We  returned  to  them  with 
our  hands  full  of  "roses  des  Alpes  "  while  they,  in 
the  meantime,  had  discovered  quite  a  bed  of 
Martagon  lilies. 

That  evening,  when  we  met  at  dinner  at  the 
Badeschloss  Hotel — the  only  decent  restaurant — 
Lord  Stalbridge  gleefully  held  out  to  us  a  telegram 
containing  the  news  of  Lord  Hartington's  election. 
He  had  been  rather  nervous  about  him  after  Mr. 
Goschen's  defeat.  It  was  very  interesting  to  hear 
all  that  he  had  to  say  with  regard  to  the  then 
political  situation.  He  struck  us  as  being  a  truly 
Liberal  man  and  so  high-minded  and  upright. 
While  at  Gastein,  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  to  say  that 
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Gladstone  was  furious  with  him  and  the  Duke 
and  Lord  Hartington  and  all  those  of  the  Liberal 
Party  who  had  lately  joined  the  Unionist  camp. 

As  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,  Lord  Stalbridge 
had  been  Liberal  Whip,  for  a  dozen  years  or  so. 
He  told  me  what  had  much  struck  him  during 
the  recent  election.  The  Disestablishment  of  the 
English  Church  had  been  mooted,  though  it  was 
not  a  platform  question  ;  and  he  was  convinced  from 
his  own  observation  that,  so  firmly  was  the  love  of 
the  Church  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  if 
Disestablishment  had  been  actually  before  the 
Electorate,  "the  Conservatives  would  have  swept 
the  country." 

Is  there  the  same  love  for  the  Church  now  ? 
Let  us  hope  so. 

The  season  at  Gastein  was  not  quite  such  a 
crowded  one  as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  partly 
because  the  weather  at  the  beginning  of  July  was 
unusually  cold  and  wet  and  also  because  the  Empress 
of  Austria  came  and  disappeared  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, being  gready  upset  by  the  tragic  suicide  of  her 
first  cousin,  the  poor  mad  King,  Ludwig  of  Bavaria. 

We  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  German  Emperor 
on  July  20th.  He  seemed  considerably  aged  and 
required  a  good  deal  of  assistance  up  the  flight  of 
steps  at  the  entrance  of  the  Badeschloss  Hotel,  as  a 
photograph  taken  on  the  occasion  reminds  me. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE  great  event  of  1887  was  the  first 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 
Nowhere  in  the  Empire  was  it  cele- 
brated with  greater  enthusiasm  than  in  our 
picturesque  little  village  of  Holmbury  St.  Mary. 
For  some  time  previously,  the  women  and  girls 
were  excitedly  and  delightedly  employed  in  making 
flags  and  paper  roses.  As  for  the  men  and  lads, 
they  were  busy  training  for  the  sports.  The  two 
principal  items  on  the  programme,  tilting  at  the 
ring  and  tent-pegging,  were  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  our  neighbour  Mr.  (now  General)  Gerard 
Heath,  R.E.,  himself  a  skilful  performer. 

When  the  sun  rose  on  that  glorious  morning 
of  June  20th,  the  village  was  truly  en  fete. 

A  triumphal  arch  with  appropriate  motto  and 
flags  spanned  the  road,  and  from  this  spot  an 
avenue  of  small  fir-trees,  cut  down,  and  planted 
for  the  occasion,  led  to  the  church.  These  trees 
were  connected  by  festoons  of  evergreens  orna- 
mented with  paper  roses,  and  Chinese  lanterns 
which  when  lighted  at  night  had  a  fairy-like 
effect. 

ao6 
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At  10.45  ^■^'  the  Royal  Standard  was  hoisted 
and  the  whole  assembly  joined  in  the  National 
Anthem  with  heart  and  soul,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  band  from  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Peaslake. 
Then  followed  the  service  of  Thanksgiving  in 
church,  with  the  dedication  of  a  chiming  clock, 
and  an  extra  bell — to  complete  the  Westminster 
chimes — as  memorials  of  the  occasion. 

Three  hundred  adult  parishioners,  gentle  and 
simple,  sat  down  to  dinner  in  a  tent  on  the  village 
green  ;  and  about  the  same  number  of  children  were 
afterwards  entertained  at  tea. 

The  weather  was  magnificent  and  the  sports 
on  Holmbury  Hill  went  off  with  great  ^clat. 

The  day  ended  with  a  display  of  fireworks 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Walton,  who 
arranged  some  beautiful  effects  with  magnesium 
lights  amidst  the  dark  pine-trees  on  the  hill-side. 

By  Her  Majesty's  desire  the  Jubilee  was 
celebrated  in  London  and  in  all  official  places  on 
June  2ist  instead  of  the  20th,  but  we  had  preferred 
to  observe  the  actual  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Queen's  Accession,  partly  because  many  of  our 
people  desired  to  go  up  to  London  to  see  the 
Royal  Procession. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st,  in  common  with 
thousands  of  other  places  throughout  the  Empire, 
Holmbury  St.  Mary  had  its  bonfire. 

A  number  of  old  men  had  been  employed  to 
cut   from    the   common   about  700  faggots,  which 
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made  a  splendid  pile  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
British  camp  at  the  top  of  Holmbury  Hill.  It 
was  an  ideal  spot,  over  800  feet  above  sea  level, 
commanding  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive views  in  Surrey,  looking  right  across  the 
Weald  of  Sussex  to  the  South  Downs,  and  on 
the  west  to  Black-down. 

Mr.  William  John  Evelyn,  of  Wotton,  had 
taken  immense  trouble  about  the  bonfires  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  especially  with  the  noble  one 
built  by  an  architect  on  scientific  principles  on  his 
own  Leith  Hill. 

By  Mr.  Evelyn's  arrangement,  a  rocket  sent 
up  at  Leith  Hill  Tower  at  ten  o'clock  should  be 
the  signal  for  the  lighting  up  of  the  fires  on  all 
the  surrounding  hills. 

At  about  9.30  that  evening  a  long  picturesque 
procession  was  formed  in  our  village,  each  person 
carrying  a  Japanese  lantern.  We  wended  our  way 
through  the  pine  wood  up  to  the  summit  of 
Holmbury  Hill,  where  a  considerable  number  of 
people  had  already  assembled :  amongst  them, 
Mr.  F.  Leveson-Gower,  Sir  William  Bowman, 
Mr.  H.  T.  Wells,  R.A.,  Mr.  Frank  Walton,  R.I., 
Mr.  Edwin  Waterhouse,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Street,  some  of  whom  had  returned  from  seeing 
the  Royal  Procession  in  London. 

Although  the  weather  during  the  day  had  been 
excessively  hot,  the  wind  which  swept  across  the 
hill  that  night  was  piercingly  cold,  and  as  we  all 
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stood  shivering,  and  longing  for  the  fire  to  be 
lighted,  it  seemed  as  if  ten  o'clock  would  never 
come. 

The  hour  struck,  but  the  anxiously  awaited 
rocket  never  appeared.  In  the  far  distance  fire 
after  fire  sprang  up,  but  still  we  waited  obediently 
for  Mr.  Evelyn's  signal. 

At  length,  we  determined  to  begin  operations. 
Mr.  Walton  skilfully  threw  a  lighted  port-fire  on 
to  the  top  of  the  pile  of  brushwood  faggots,  which 
instantly  flared  up  magnificently. 

The  bonfires  of  course  were  very  numerous ; 
but  the  effect  as  a  whole  was  disappointing. 
One  had  expected  that  the  sky  would  have  been 
lit  up  with  the  glow,  but  nothing  of  the  sort 
happened.  Aldershot  made  the  most  display 
because  several  acres  of  heath  caught  fire,  un- 
intentionally. 

As  for  Leith  Hill,  we  could  see  no  fire  on  it  ; 
possibly  a  cloud  of  smoke  hid  it  from  our  view. 

Next  day,  we  heard  that,  at  first,  the  huge 
erection  of  fuel,  composed  of  too  heavy  material, 
took  a  long  time  to  ignite,  but  eventually  became 
so  fierce  a  fire  that  the  tower,  in  which  Mr.  Evelyn 
and  his  young  son  had  intended  to  pass  the  night, 
became  dangerously  hot,  so  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  beat  a  retreat. 

In  the  autumn  of  1887  the  hearts  of  all  Cornish- 
men    were   stirred   at   the   prospect    of    the    con- 
secration of   Truro    Cathedral — the  first   cathedral 
14 
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built  in  England  since  the  Reformation.  Towards 
the  cost  of  the  building,  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  women,  whether  Church  people  or 
Nonconformists,  had  subscribed  with  enthusiasm. 

We  had  spent  part  of  our  summer  holiday  in 
Cornwall,  and,  hearing  how  every  available  seat 
for  the  opening  ceremony  had  been  allotted,  I 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  present. 

However,  one  day  at  the  end  of  October,  by 
good  fortune  I  met  the  Bishop  of  Winchester — Dr. 
Harold  Browne — in  the  Dorking  neighbourhood, 
and  he,  knowing  me  to  be  a  Cornishman,  said  : 

"  Of  course,  I  shall  see  you  at  Truro  next 
week." 

I  answered  that  I  feared  it  would  be  impossible. 
But  on  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  that  evening  asking  him  if  he  could  include 
me  in  his  "train." 

He  replied  at  once  : 

"  I  am  not  a  Wolsey,  and  shall  have  no  '  train,' 
but  if  you  like  to  run  the  chance  of  getting  a  seat, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  take  you  as  an  extra  chaplain." 
On  the  strength  of  this,  I  joyfully  travelled  down 
to  Truro  on  November  2nd  ;  but,  on  arriving  there, 
my  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  for  in  spite  of 
my  Bishop's  kind  interest  on  my  behalf,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  influential  friends.  Bishop  Wilkinson 
himself  informed  me  that  he  was  unable  to  give 
me  a  seat  among  the  chaplains  or  elsewhere  in 
the  Cathedral. 
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Sadly  disappointed,  I  wandered  into  the 
Cathedral  that  evening  and  listened  to  the 
rehearsal  of  the  music  for  the  following  day.  To 
my  pleasure  and  surprise,  I  found  that  my  old 
college  friend.  Canon  Donaldson,  was  the  Pre- 
centor. He  immediately  offered  to  make  a  place 
for  me  in  the  choir.  That  was  all  very  well  in 
its  way,  but  I  had  set  my  heart  on  something 
better,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  the  Fates  befriended 
me. 

Meanwhile,  Canon  Cornish  was  busily  engaged 
in  the  final  arrangements  for  seating  the  twenty- 
three  Bishops  and  their  Chaplains,  He  expressed 
his  regret  that  there  was  no  room  for  me  and 
proceeded  to  place  cards  on  the  chairs.  "The 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  London's 
chaplain ;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester's  chaplain." 

"Hullo!"  he  exclaimed,  "what  is  this  chair? 
How  has  it  come  here  ?  " 

No  one  could  tell  him. 

"  It  really  is  most  mysterious,"  he  continued. 
"  Evidently  it  is  intended  for  you,"  addressing 
me.  Whereupon  he  wrote  on  a  card,  which  I 
still  retain,  ''Rev.  J.  Shearme,  chaplam  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,''  and  placed  it  on  the  chair. 

My  surprise  and  delight  at  this  extra-ordinary 
piece  of  good  fortune  may  be  imagined  ! 

Next  morning,  November  3rd,  in  the  crypt  of 
the  Cathedral,  which  was  the  robing  place  for  the 
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Bishops,  I  met  my  old  friend  Canon  Arthur 
Thynne,  Rector  of  Kilkhampton,  who  was  acting 
as  ceremoniarius. 

The  procession  was  formed.  The  long  line  of 
diocesan  and  suffragan  Bishops  and  their  Chaplains 
ended  with  the  Bishop  of  Truro,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury — Dr.  Benson — and  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall — better  known  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  ! — 
attended  by  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Gore-Browne  and  I  walked  behind 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  paired  with  Dr. 
Temple,  Bishop  of  London.  We  passed  through 
the  lines  of  surpliced  choristers  and  clergy  to  the 
temporary  west  door.  As  we  moved  along  the 
street  singing  a  processional  hymn,  I  could  hear 
the  voice  of  His  Royal  Highness  joining  in  most 
lustily. 

In  the  present  day,  no  doubt,  many  an 
episcopal  cope  and  mitre  would  have  appeared  in 
the  procession,  but  at  that  time  the  somewhat 
singular  attire  of  one  of  the  Scottish  Bishops 
attracted  much  notice,  and  I  overheard  a  man  in 
the  crowd  say  : 

"  Who's  that  Tom  Fool.?" 

My  Bishop  turned  to  me  rather  shocked  and 
said : 

"Did  you  hear  that?" 

Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Cathedral  the 
solemn  service  began.  Then  the  procession 
divided,  and    Bishop  Wilkinson,   advancing,   took 
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his  staff  from  his  chaplain  and  with  the  butt-end 
struck  the  door  three  mighty  blows,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  leaving  three  indelible  dents 
thereon. 

An  ejaculation  escaped  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales  who  was  amazed  at  the  vigour  of  the 
blows. 

The  Bishop  said,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye 
Gates."  This  the  choir  outside  repeated  and  the 
voices  within  sang,  "Who  is  the  King  of  Glory?" 
and  then  when  both  Bishop  and  choir  had  answered, 
"The  Lord  of  Hosts,"  the  door  swung  open,  re- 
vealing the  lofty  arches  and  clustered  pillars  of 
Pearson's  beautiful  design,  with  every  inch  of 
ground-space  occupied  by  clergy  and  people, 
excepting  the  reserved  places  in  the  choir. 

Of  course  the  nave  was  not  yet  completed,  nor 
was  the  massive  central  tower — the  munificent 
gift  of  Mr.  James  Dennis,  of  Grenehurst,  near 
Dorking — added  till  some  years  later. 

After  we  had  taken  our  places  in  the  choir, 
the  service  of  consecration  began. 

Just  as  the  sacred  vessels  were  being  blessed 
by  the  Bishop,  a  bright  ray  of  light  poured  down 
upon  the  altar  from  a  clerestory  window  with 
startling  and  beautiful  effect. 

Archbishop  Benson,  who  had  been  the  first 
Bishop  of  the  newly  formed  diocese  of  Truro, 
preached  the  sermon. 

My    Bishop  was   not    able    to    be   present   at 
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Evensong,  therefore  Canon  Thynne  asked  me  to 
act  as  chaplain  to  Dr.  Walsham  How,  at  that 
time  Bishop  of  Bedford.  I  could  not  refrain  from 
telling  his  lordship  how  proud  I  was  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps,  for  I  always  felt  the  greatest  ad- 
miration for  him  and  for  his  writings. 

Dr.  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  whom 
I  had  known  at  Oxford,  was  much  inclined  to  sit 
in  the  congregation,  the  better  to  hear  Bishop 
Temple's  sermon,  but  I  prevailed  upon  him  to 
put  on  his  robes.  This  he  consented  to  do  with 
much  reluctance,  but  insisted  on  sitting  among 
the  Suffragans,  to  the  scandal  of  one  of  them,  who 
was  evidently  a  great  stickler  for  etiquette. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

THERE  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holm- 
bury  St.  Mary  three  houses,  Netley  Park, 
Parkhurst  and  Tanhurst,  which  were  left 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Lomax  respectively  to  his  three 
daughters  Mrs.  Eraser,  Hon.  Mrs.  Peter  Scarlett, 
and  Mrs.  Roland  Vaughan  Williams — now  Lady 
Vaughan  Williams. 

Mrs.  Eraser  of  Netley  owned  a  good  deal  of 
land  in  my  parish,  and  was  always  a  most  kind 
friend  to  us  and  a  generous  supporter  of  our 
parochial  charities. 

When  I  came  to  Holmbury  St.  Mary,  the 
Hon.  Peter  Scarlett  was  living  at  Parkhurst  with 
his  second  wife — not  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Lomax. 
He  had  retired  from  the  diplomatic  service  in 
which  he  had  spent  most  of  his  long  life,  and  he 
used  to  laugh  and  say  that  he  had  assisted  at  the 
downfall  of  four  sovereigns,  namely,  Pedro  I., 
Emperor  of  Brazil;  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  his  Papal 
States ;  Otho,  King  of  Greece ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate Emperor  Maximilian  in  Mexico. 

It  was  a  very  great  privilege  to  dine  with  this 
distinguished  diplomatist   and    Mrs.    Scarlett,  and 
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to   listen    to    his    reminiscences    of    his   singularly 
interesting  career. 

A  few  years  after  his  death,  Parkhurst  passed 
into  the  hands  of  another  interesting  man,  Colonel 
Thomas  Lewin,  who  had  gone  through  the  Indian 
Mutiny  and  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Lushai 
Expedition.  He  was  the  author  of  several  books, 
the  best  known  one,  perhaps.  The  Fly  on  the 
Wheel.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Lewin  and  their  son 
and  daughters  were  all  very  musical  and  it  was  a 
treat  to  hear  them  in  concerted  music.  At  their 
instigation  I  attempted  to  learn  the  violoncello 
and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  take  a  simple 
part  in  a  trio  or  quartette.  For  some  particular 
piece,  a  double-bass  was  necessary,  and  the  Colonel 
insisted  on  my  working  up  the  part.  I  did  my 
best,  but  the  result  was  rather  feeble ! 

My  appearance  must  have  been  ludicrously  like 
a  giant  tortoise  or  an  antediluvian  crab  when  on 
practice  afternoons  I  struggled  from  my  Rectory  in 
the  valley  uphill  through  the  Pasture  Woods  to 
Parkhurst  carrying  the  double-bass  on  my  back. 

As  long  as  we  have  known  Tanhurst  it  has  been 
let ;  as  Judge  and  Lady  Vaughan  Williams  reside 
at  High  Ashes  on  the  same  estate. 

In  our  time,  the  tenants  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Courthope  Bosanquet ;  the  3rd  Marquess 
and  Marchioness  of  Sligo ;  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Vincent ;  and  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Hert- 
ford. 
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Lord  and  Lady  Sligo  were  not  very  long  at 
Tanhurst,  but  during  their  stay  they  often  attended 
service  at  Holmbury  St.  Mary ;  and  I  think  it  must 
have  been  in  the  spring  of  1882  that  they  brought 
their  infant  twin  daughters,  Mary  Isabel  Peyronnet 
and  Isabel  Mary  Peyronnet  to  be  "received  into 
the  Church,"  they  having  been  privately  baptized 
previously.  The  litde  twins  were  wonderfully 
alike  ;  but  one  of  them  wore  a  bangle  to  distinguish 
her  from  her  sister. 

Ireland  was  in  a  very  disturbed  state  at  that 
time  and  Lord  Sligo,  like  many  other  landlords, 
had  much  trouble  with  his  tenants.  I  remember 
hearing  that  he  told  some  one  that  when  the  people 
actually  threw  stones  at  his  babies  in  their  per- 
ambulator he  resolved  to  quit  his  estates  and 
settle  in  England.  He  had  some  idea  of  renting  or 
building  a  house  on  the  Hog's  Back  near  Guildford, 
which  Lady  Sligo,  a  witty  Frenchwoman — daughter 
of  Vicomte  de  Peyronnet — laughingly  proposed  to 
name  "  The  Pigsty  "  ! 

When  Sir  William  and  Lady  Vincent  were  at 
Tanhurst  in  1883-4,  I  shall  never  forget  going  to 
dinner  with  them  on  an  extraordinary  wild  and 
stormy  winter's  night. 

The  gale  was  not  so  much  felt  in  our  valley ; 
but  when  I  emerged  from  the  shelter  of  the  fir-trees 
on  the  shoulder  of  Leith  Hill  overlooking  Tanhurst, 
I  encountered  the  full  fury  of  the  storm.  My  horse 
and  trap  which  I  was  driving  were  literally  nearly 
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blown  over ;  my  breath  was  taken  away  ;  and  for 
some  moments  I  felt  quite  bewildered. 

At  length  we  reached  the  front  door,  which  after 
a  little  delay  was  opened  by  Sir  William  himself. 

"  My  dear  fellow !  What,  have  you  really 
come  ?  Brave  man.  The  rest  of  our  guests  have 
failed  us ;  and  perhaps  a  lucky  thing,  for  the  gale 
has  blown  in  our  dining-room  window,  and  the 
table  which  was  laid  for  dinner  is  wrecked ! " 

We  chatted  for  some  time  in  the  drawing-room 
till  Lady  Vincent  rang  to  ask  the  reason  why  dinner 
was  not  ready.  The  butler  came  with  the  news 
that  a  quantity  of  soot  had  just  fallen  down  the 
kitchen  chimney  and  spoilt  the  soup  and  other 
dishes. 

It  ended  by  our  dining  off  cold  meat  in  the  library. 
Notwithstanding  these  disasters,  we  spent  a  very 
cheerful  evening,  and  we  had  some  charming  music, 
solos,  and  pianoforte  duets  played  by  Lady  Vincent 
and  my  wife's  cousin,  Herbert  Birch-Reynardson, 
who  was  staying  in  the  house. 

I  got  home  safely  that  night,  but  my  man  had 
to  descend  from  the  box  several  times  to  remove 
branches  which  had  fallen  across  the  road. 

Lady  Hertford,  widow  of  the  5th  Marquess, 
rented  Tanhurst  for  several  years.  Although 
not  a  parishioner,  she  always  attended  our 
church  and  identified  herself  with  Holmbury  St. 
Mary  in  many  ways,  such  as  holding  a  Mothers' 
Meeting  for  the  women  at  the  Forest  Green  end  of 
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the  parish.  She  it  was  who  started  the  Mothers' 
Union  for  us  in  1887,  and  she  gave  great  impetus 
to  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  in  our  neighbourhood. 
She  was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  the  G.F.S. 
and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  organization  at  the 
time  of  its  inception.  She  also  founded  the  Albany 
Training  Home  for  friendless  girls  at  Dorking. 

I  recall  with  ;  much  pleasure  meeting  many 
members  of  her  charming  family  at  Tanhurst.  It 
was  through  her  son-in-law,  Sir  David  Erskine, 
Serjeant  at  Arms,  that  we  several  times  ob- 
tained seats  to  hear  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

My  list  of  the  many  extra-parochial  men  and 
women  of  mark  who  constantly  came  to  Holmbury 
St.  Mary  Church  would  be  very  incomplete  if  I 
failed  to  mention  Sir  Ralph  Thompson,  Permanent 
Under  Secretary  for  War ;  Sir  Henry  Doulton  ; 
and  Mr.  Frank  Holl,  R.A. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  our  bright  little 
services  were  altogether  the  attraction  ;  rather  was 
it  the  beauty  of  the  church  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  which  made  it  a  favourite  Sunday  walk  or 
drive — especially  for  those  who  had  been  working 
hard  in  London  all  the  previous  week. 

One  weekday,  after  Matins,  my  wife  and  I 
were  speaking  to  a  friend  outside  the  church  when 
we  noticed  ,a  carriage  containing  several  gentlemen 
stop  at  the  lich-gate. 

Knowing  it  to  be  locked,  I  hastened  down  the 
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slope  to  open  the  gate,  but  before  I  could  reach  it 
one  of  the  party,  whom  I  recognized  by  his  hat  and 
gaiters  to  be  a  Bishop,  climbed  nimbly  over  it, 
followed  by  a  layman.  They  proved  to  be  Dr. 
Thorold,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Lord  Henry 
Scott-Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  who  were  driving  with 
Mr.  Cubitt  to  the  Speech  Day  at  Cranleigh  County 
School. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  amusement  over  the 
Bishop's  agility,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  re- 
marking : 

"  I  am  surprised,  my  lord,  to  see  you  leading 
the  laity  over  the  fence." 

The  Bishop,  entering  into  the  fun,  as  he  always 
did,  replied  : 

**  It  is  a  Bishop's  part  to  lead  the  flock." 

This  was  my  first  introduction  to  our  future 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

While  I  was  at  Holmbury  St.  Mary,  in  1888 
the  livings,  first,  of  Godalming  and,  then,  of 
Frensham  were  offered  to  me  by  Bishop  Harold 
Browne ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  our  little 
daughter,  in  1890,  Mr.  Cubitt — now  Lord  Ash- 
combe — thinking  we  might  like  a  change,  kindly 
offered  me  Shamley  Green.  But  I  did  not  see  my 
way  to  accept  any  of  these,  especially  as  we  were 
both  much  attached  to  Holmbury  St.  Mary. 

However,  we  were  not  destined  to  remain  there 
much  longer,  as  in  October,  1891,  a  letter  came 
from  Bishop  Thorold,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to 
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the  see  of  Winchester,  offering  me  the  post  of  Vicar 
of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  couched  somewhat  in 
the  terms  of  a  commanding  officer,  so  that  I  felt  I 
must  obey  him. 

It  was  a  great  trial  parting  from  our  friends, 
rich  and  poor. 

We  spent  the  few  last  days  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Sir  William  Bowman,  at  Joldwynds,  while  our 
goods  and  chattels  were  being  moved  across  the 
Solent  to  our  new  home.  How  little  did  we  antici- 
pate that  our  dear  friend  would  pass  away  in  a  few 
weeks'  time,  on  March  29th,  and  that  I  should  be 
recalled  from  Ryde  to  take  his  funeral. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  day  of  our  departure  from  Holmbury 
St.  Mary,  January  14th,  1892,  arrived. 
It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  snow  lay  some 
inches  deep  on  the  ground  as  we  drove  to  Ockley 
Station.  There,  the  news  reached  us  of  the  death 
of  Prince  Albert  Victor,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  as 
our  train  came  in,  it  brought  the  tidings  of  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Manning  who  had  outlived  him 
only  a  few  hours,  and  whose,  almost,  last  words — 
as  we  afterwards  learnt — had  been  inquiries  for  the 
sick  Prince. 

When  we  embarked  at  Portsmouth  we  felt  that 
we  had  indeed  embarked  on  a  fresh  venture. 

It  was  a  melancholy  and  cheerless  time  to 
begin  our  life  at  Ryde. 

One  of  my  first  acts  was  to  pull  a  rope  in  the 
muffled  peal  for  His  Royal  Highness,  on  the  fine 
bells  of  All  Saints,  the  parish  church,  as  one  of  the 
ringers  had  failed  through  illness.  It  was  fortunate 
that  I  had  learnt  bell-ringing  in  my  youth. 

The  church,  a  large  handsome  building,  planned 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  stands  in  a  commanding 
position  at  the  top  of  the  town,  150  feet   above 
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the   sea,    and    its   spire    is   a   landmark   for   miles 
around. 

Having  been  previously  instituted  to  the  living 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  at  Farnham,  I  was 
inducted  by  the  Venble.  H.  Haigh,  Archdeacon  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  January  15th.  With  the 
Archdeacon,  I  there  and  then  formed  a  warm  and 
lasting  friendship. 

He  very  nearly  failed  to  arrive  in  time  for  the 
induction  service,  for,  travelling  from  Winchester, 
he  missed  his  train  at  Eastleig-h  and  had  to  com- 
mandeer  an  engine  on  which  he  rode  to  Portsmouth, 
and  so  caught  the  Ryde  boat. 

Among  other  clergy  present,  was  Canon 
Prothero,  Rector  of  Whippingham,  one  of  Queen 
Victoria's  chaplains,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
family  of  my  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Edward  Shearme,  so 
that  with  him  I  had  been  acquainted  for  some  years. 
He  took  my  wife  and  myself  that  afternoon  to 
be  introduced  to  Miss  Brigstocke,  the  Lady  of  the 
Manor  of  Ryde,  a  most  important  personage  who, 
by  a  curious  Act  of  Parliament,  granted  to  her 
forefathers,  owned  St.  Thomas'  Church,  the  oldest 
church  in  Ryde — built  in  17 19 — but  which  is  now 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  modern  parish  church. 

It  was  of  great  consequence  that  I,  as  Vicar  of 
Ryde,  should  be  on  good  terms  with  this  lady. 

Miss  Brigstocke  was  very  anxious  that  the 
services  at  St.  Thomas'  Church  should  be  con- 
ducted  on   good   old-fashioned   lines,    and   Canon 
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Prothero  knew  that  she  was  apprehensive  lest  I 
should  wish  to  make  changes.  She  and  I  very 
soon  came  to  a  complete  understanding,  and  I 
always  found  her  a  most  kind  and  sympathetic 
friend  to  myself  and  family,  and  a  great  benefactress 
to  the  town. 

This  handsome  dignified  "early  Victorian" 
lady  was  a  strong  character,  and  extremely 
conservative.  She  endeavoured  to  carry  on  family 
traditions,  as  they  were  handed  down  from  her 
father.  It  was  said  that,  during  a  period  of  about 
thirty  years,  she  had  only  left  the  Isle  of  Wight 
once,  and  then  solely  to  visit  her  nephew  and  heir 
when  he  was  seriously  ill. 

She  was  a  very  good  horsewoman  in  her  youth, 
and  was  certainly  an  excellent  whip  when  we  knew 
her. 

There  is  a  beautiful,  shady  avenue  in  Ryde 
called  Spencer  Road,  with  a  gate  at  the  western  end 
which  was  closed  to  all  carriages  excepting  that  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Manor,  who  kept  the  key  religiously 
at  her  house. 

Now  it  so  happened  one  fine  summer's  evening 
that  Queen  Victoria,  having  driven  through  the 
town,  wished  to  vary  her  usual  route  by  returning 
to  Osborne  via  Spencer  Road.  All  went  well  until, 
on  arriving  at  the  gate,  the  outrider  discovered  it 
to  be  locked.  It  was  impossible  to  turn  the  royal 
carriage  with  its  four  horses  in  the  avenue  ;  but 
fortunately  the  entrance  of  the  charming  grounds 
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of  Buckland  Grange  was  close  at  hand.  Imagine 
the  astonishment  of  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Winthrop,  of 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  who  rented  the  house,  when,  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  he  looked  out  of  his 
dressing-room  window  and  beheld  Her  Majesty  in 
her  carriage  and  four  suddenly  sweep  round  his 
drive  and  as  suddenly  disappear  into  Spencer  Road, 
without  any  apparent  reason !  He  received  a 
message  of  explanation  and  apology  from  the  Queen 
next  day. 

Query. — How  was  it  that  Miss  Brigstocke  was 
not  informed  of  Her  Majesty's  intention  of  driving 
through  Spencer  Road  ?  "  Some  one  had  blundered." 

Miss  Brigstocke  was  over  eighty  years  of  age 
when  she  died,  in  1904.  By  her  special  desire,  her 
funeral  was  carried  out  with  the  old-fashioned  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  her  father's. 

As  no  plumed  hearse  could  be  provided  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  one  was  procured  from  Southampton, 
together  with  the  plumes  and  trappings  for  the  four 
horses.  There  were  also  hired  mutes  carrying 
staves  wreathed  in  crape,  and  the  chief  mourners' 
high  silk  hats  were  swathed  in  the  same  material. 

Crowds  collected  in  the  streets  to  witness  the 
passing  of  this  unusual,  imposing  funeral  cortege 
and  to  testify  their  respect  and  affection  for  the 
Lady  of  the  Manor. 

It  was  a  startling  surprise  when,  on  Thursday, 
February  nth,  1892 — not  quite  a  month  after  we 
had  settled  in  Ryde — I  received  the  following 
15 
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telegram  from   the    Master   of  the   Household   at 
Osborne  : 

"  I  am  commanded  to  inquire  if  you  can  perform 
Divine  Service  here  at  1 1  o'clock  on  Sunday  next, 
preaching  the  sermon.  Sir  John  Cowell." 

Canon  Prothero  was  at  that  time  in  rather 
failing  health,  so  that  the  Queen  had  begun  to  get 
outside  help  for  the  services  at  Osborne,  which  he 
had  almost  invariably  taken  for  many  years.  No 
doubt  it  was  he  who  had  mentioned  me  to  Her 
Majesty. 

The  time  allowed  me  was  short  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  suitable  discourse,  and  as  the  royal  services 
were  conducted^according  to  a  special  use,  I  applied 
to  Canon  Prothero  for  full  instructions. 

My  wife  and  I  lunched  at  Whippingham 
Rectory  on  the  Saturday.  Canon  Prothero  then 
supplied  me  with  all  details,  and  impressed  upon  me 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  sermon  should  be 
simplicity,  clearness  and  brevity.  It  was  not  to 
exceed  sixteen  minutes  in  length.  He  also 
mentioned  that  "all  the  service"  should  beeper- 
formed  at  the  reading-desk." 

This  last  piece  of  instruction  nearly  brought  me 
into  trouble,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

On  the  Sunday  morning,  February  14th,  I  drove 
over  to  Osborne  in  good  time.  My  humble  fly 
passed  through  the  lodge  gates  unopposed,  but  on 
approaching  the  palace  it  was  stopped  by  a  sentry, 
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and  I  had  to  explain  my  mission  before  he  allowed 
me  to  proceed. 

As  there  was  no  front  door  bell — perhaps  a 
peculiarity  of  royal  palaces — a  hall-porter  was  ever 
on  the  watch,  and  so  I  was  immediately  met  and 
conducted  to  a  room  where  I  robed,  and  the 
chaplain's  black  scarf  was  handed  to  me. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Woodward,  the  usher, 
appeared  and  desired  me  to  write  out  the  text  of 
my  sermon  very  legibly,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
placed  on  the  small  table  in  front  of  Her  Majesty's 
chair  ;  and  then  he  led  me  to  the  chapel,  of  which 
a  short  description  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

It  was  a  long  room  on  the  basement  floor  to 
which  a  steep  flight  of  steps  descended.  These  I 
think  must  have  been  trying  to  the  aged  Queen. 

What  struck  one  most,  was  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  chapel,  which  had  no  ecclesiastical  preten- 
sions. The  reading-desk  was  close  to  the  Altar  and 
there  was  no  pulpit.  The  organ  was  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  chapel.  The  organist  and  choir  came 
from  Newport. 

At  a  very  short  distance  from  the  reading-desk 
was  the  Queen's  arm-chair,  in  the  centre  of  a  row  of 
velvet-covered  chairs,  reserved  for  the  Royal  Family. 

Immediately  behind  were  chairs  for  the  lords 
and  ladies-in-waiting,  the  Cabinet  Minister  in  at- 
tendance— who  on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman — the  equerries,  maids  of  honour,  and 
other  high  officials  of  the  Household.     These  used 
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the  same  entrance  as  Her  Majesty,  preceding  her     J 
by  some    minutes.     The   attendants   and  servants    ' 
came  in  earlier  still,  by  an  entrance  at  the  organ 
end  of  the  chapel. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  Queen 
Victoria  entered,  followed  by  Princess  Louise, 
Marchioness  of  Lome,  Prince  and  Princess  Henry 
of  Battenberg,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck  and 
Princess  May,  and  the  Marquess  of  Lome,  all  in 
deep  mourning  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

The  service  consisted  of  the  Litany,  a  hymn, 
the  Ante-Communion  service,  another  hymn  and 
the  sermon. 

Everything  went  smoothly  till  the  singing  of 
the  hymn  after  the  Litany,  during  which  I  had 
anxious  thoughts  as  to  the  propriety  of  moving  to 
the  Altar  ;  but,  as  I  had  received  such  explicit  direc- 
tions from  Canon  Prothero  that  "  all  the  service " 
was  to  be  performed  at  the  reading-desk,  I  felt 
somewhat  perplexed. 

Fortunately,  towards  the  close  of  the  hymn,  I 
noticed  the  Queen  looking  hard  at  me  and  exchang- 
ing glances  with  Princess  Henry.  I  took  the  hint 
and  quietly  moved  to  the  Altar — which  was  doing 
the  right  thing — and  returned  to  the  reading-desk 
for  the  sermon. 

Service  was  over  before  twelve  o'clock.  Her 
Majesty  made  a  slight  inclination  of  her  head  to 
me,  as  she  left  the  chapel  with  the  Royal  Family. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Household  followed 
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them  upstairs  after  an  interval  of  about  three 
minutes.  Every  now  and  then,  an  usher  would 
call  a  halt,  because  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal 
Family  had  stopped  in  the  corridor  to  converse,  as 
of  course  it  is  not  etiquette  for  courtiers  to  approach 
within  ear-shot. 

During  the  two  hours'  interval  before  luncheon, 
Sir  John  Cowell  took  me  to  see  the  new  Durbar 
Room  which  was  at  that  moment  being  elaborately 
decorated  by  workmen,  natives  of  India. 

Then  he  took  me  across  the  park  to  call  upon 
Lady  Cowell  in  her  house  just  outside  the  gates. 

We  had  not  been  there  many  minutes  when  the 
Duke  of  Teck  and  the  Marquess  of  Lome  were 
announced.  The  latter  seemed  to  have  acquired  the 
royal  faculty  for  remembering  faces,  for  he  said  to  me : 

"  I  think  we  have  met  before." 

And  he  was  right,  for  we  had  met,  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  previously,  at  an  evening  party 
given  by  Lady  Cowper,  at  Wrest  Park  in  Bedford- 
shire.    Lord  Lome  recollected  all  the  circumstances. 

I  lunched  at  Osborne  with  the  Household,  and 
just  before  leaving,  Herr  Muther,  one  of  the 
Queen's  secretaries,  brought  me  Her  Majesty's 
birthday-book,  requesting  me  to  write  my  name  in  it. 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  I  received  a  telegram 
commanding  me  to  dine  at  Osborne  "on  Thursday 
next  at  a  quarter  before  9."  Again  the  notice  was 
disconcertingly  short,  for  the  invitation-card,  which 
followed  by  post,  ordered  "  Frock  Dress,"  and  I  had 
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not  the  faintest  idea  what  Frock  Dress  meant. 
One  had  heard  of  being  "  un-frocked  " ! 

All  I  could  do — and  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost — was  to  write  to  Sir  John  Cowell  and  to  Canon 
Prothero  for  an  explanation. 

Neither  of  their  answers  helped  me  much,  in 
my  dilemma.      I  give  them  verbatim. 

The  Canon  telegraphed  : 

"  The  only  correct  dress  is  with  pantaloons  and 
socks  and  shoes  with  evening  coat  and  waistcoat." 

Sir  John  wrote  :  "  Frock  Dress  means  evening 
coat,  black  waistcoat,  tights,  shoes  and  silk  socks." 

I  tore  my  hair,  and  hastily  repaired  to  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  well-known  tailor  in  Ryde,  who  I 
found  to  my  intense  relief  was  quite  accustomed  to 
making  Court  suits  and  knew  exactly  what  a  clergy- 
man ought  to  wear.  He  furnished  me  with  knee- 
breeches,  and  black  silk  stockings,  to  supplement 
my  ordinary  evening  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  plain 
evening  shoes. 

When  I  arrived  at  Osborne  for  the  dinner,  Sir 
John  Cowell  looked  me  up  and  down  critically  and 
said  : 

"  Oh,  you  are  all  right." 

And  I  learnt  that  there  had  been  considerable 
amusement — which  had  penetrated  even  into  the 
inmost  Royal  Circle  ! — over  my  dress  difficulties.^ 

^  I  was  by  no  means  the  only  parson  puzzled  as  to  the  proper 
Court  attire  and,  after  my  experience,  I  was  able  to  help  another 
Vicar,  who  applied  to  me  for  information,  a  few  years  later. 
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We  then  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
those  members  of  the  Household  and  any  guests 
invited  to  dine  were  assembled.  A  plan  lay  on  a 
table,  showing  us  our  appointed  seats  at  dinner.  I 
was  told  to  be  ready  in  my  place  to  take  the 
Queen's  signal  to  say  grace. 

Presently  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  an 
usher  announced  "  The  Queen." 

Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family  did  not 
enter  the  drawing-room  but  passed  on  before  us 
down  the  corridor  into  the  dining-room. 

That  night  we  were  only  a  small  party  seated 
round  an  oval  table.  Amongst  the  servants  waiting, 
there  were  one  or  two  in  Scotch  kilts  and  some 
Indians  in  gorgeous  native  costume.  One  of  the 
latter  was  always  in  close  attendance  on  the  Queen. 

After  dinner,  we  followed  Her  Majesty  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  I,  in  my  turn,  was  called  up  to 
speak  to  her  and  to  the  different  members  of  the 
Royal  Family.  They  were  all  most  gracious  and 
kind,  and  I  enjoyed  the  evening  immensely. 

On  several  occasions,  subsequently,  I  had  the 
honour  of  dining  at  the  royal  table,  and  more  than 
once  I  received  a  command  to  dine,  after  I  had 
preached  at  Osborne  on  a  Sunday  morning.  The 
first  time  this  happened,  in  August  1894,  Sir  John 
Cowell  came  to  me  immediately  after  service 
saying  : 

"It  is  the  Queen's  pleasure  that  you  dine  here 
to-night." 
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"What,  to-night?"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  cannot 
possibly  do  it,  for  I  have  to  preach  in  my  own 
church  this  evening,  and  there  is  no  one  who  can 
take  my  place." 

"  But  you  must  dine,"  said  the  Master  of  the 
Household.  "  Dinner  is  at  8.45,  but  the  Queen 
seldom  sits  down  till  9  o'clock." 

On  my  way  home,  I  explained  the  circumstances 
to  my  fly-driver,  and  he  promised  that  he  would 
drive  me  over  to  Osborne  in  less  than  an  hour  that 
evening,  although  the  distance  from  Ryde  was 
nearly  eight  miles  with  a  hilly  road ! 

So  at  the  6.30  evening  service,  I  wore  my  black 
silk  stockings  and  knee-breeches  under  my  cassock 
and  surplice.  I  got  through  my  sermon  by  7.40, 
fled  out  of  church  during  the  offertory  hymn,  leaving 
my  curate  to  dismiss  the  astounded  congregation, 
rushed  into  the  Vicarage,  donned  my  evening  coat 
and  jumped  into  the  fly. 

The  dinner  was  larger  and  more  of  a  state  affair 
than  the  previous  ones  that  I  had  been  at.  The 
table  was  laid  for  fifteen  persons  in  the  fine  new 
Durbar  Room,  and  was  charmingly  decorated  with 
flowers,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  tiny  electric 
lamps. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  Louise,  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Lome  were  present.  I  was  fortunate 
in  being  seated  next  to  Admiral  Sir  Edmund 
Commerell,  an  old  friend  of  my  wife's  family,  with 
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whom  I  had  much  cheerful  chat,  and  not  far  off 
was  another  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  old  Sir  "  Harry  " 
Keppel. 

Prince  and  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg 
appeared  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  as  they 
had  just  returned  from  a  short  yachting  cruise  to 
the  Channel  Isles  and  St.  Malo. 

I  was  called  up  to  speak  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  talked  chiefly  about  yachting  ;  for  it 
was  Cowes  Week  and  his  Britannia  had  been 
racing  with  the  American  yacht.  He  asked  me  if  I 
was  not  an  Oxford  man  ;  to  which  I  replied  : 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  was  at  the  University  at  the  same 
time  as  Your  Royal  Highness." 

I  wondered  if  he  was  beginning"  to  recop'nize  me 
as  the  undergraduate  who  had  so  unfortunately 
encountered  him  with  my  rifle,  and  by  the  amused 
expression  on  his  face  I  can't  help  thinking  he  did ; 
but  at  that  very  moment  he  was  summoned  to  Her 
Majesty  and  I  had  no  further  conversation  with  him. 

The  Queen  had  so  many  people  to  speak  to  on 
this  occasion  that  when  my  turn  came  she  seemed 
rather  tired,  and  less  lively  than  usual ;  however,  she 
was,  as  always,  most  gracious. 

I  wish  that  I  had  had  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Previously  to  this,  on  February  17th  of  that 
same  year,  I  had  had  the  great  pleasure  and  honour 
of  meeting  the  Empress  Frederic  at  dinner  at 
Osborne. 
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In  her  suite  was  Baron  Reischach  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned  in  my  account  of  Gastein. 

I  was  presented  to  the  Empress  after  dinner, 
and  found  her  most  charming  and  gracious,  and  in 
manner  so  like  her  Royal  Mother.  The  Queen  that 
evening  drew  me  on  to  telling  her  some  anecdotes 
which  made  her  laugh  very  heartily,  and  the 
Empress  drew  her  chair  near,  to  join  in  "the  fun" 
as  she  expressed  it. 

I  was  commanded  to  take  the  service  and  preach 
at  Osborne  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  when  I 
arrived,  was  ordered  upstairs  to  the  Queen's  ante- 
chamber to  receive  from  Miss  McNeill — afterwards 
Duchess  of  Argyll — a  sheet  of  note-paper  on  which 
were  written  Her  Majesty's  own  words  which  she 
desired  might  be  added  to  the  General  Thanksgiving 
for  the  recovery  of  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg  from 
a  dangerous  accident.  The  young  Princess  had 
been  thrown  from  her  pony  a  few  days  previously 
and  had  suffered  from  severe  concussion  of  the  brain. 

I  have  always  regretted  that  I  left  the  Queen's 
words  on  the  reading-desk  and  that  I  did  not  keep 
them  as  a  souvenir. 

When  I  got  downstairs  a  message  came  that 
Sir  John  Cowell  wished  to  see  me.  He  had  also 
written  to  me  to  that  effect.  What  could  he  have  to 
say  ?  Had  I  committed  any  breach  of  etiquette  on 
the  dinner-party  night  ?  Already  rather  nervous  at 
having  been  summoned  to  the  Queen's  ante-chamber, 
this  message  increased  my  perturbation. 
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All  that  Sir  John  had  to  say  was  that  I  raised 
my  voice  unnecessarily  when  I  took  the  service  in 
the  chapel. 

"You  must  remember,"  he  said,  "how  short  a 
distance  the  Queen's  chair  is  from  the  reading- 
desk." 

I  have  naturally  a  strong  voice  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  preach  in  a  large  church,  so  we  agreed 
that,  if  I  again  spoke  too  loud.  Sir  John  was  to 
make  me  a  signal.  During  the  Litany,  he  looked 
at  me  and  nodded,  which  I  interpreted  as  a  signal 
of  encouragement.  Unfortunately  he  intended  quite 
the  reverse,  so  he  told  me  afterwards  ! 

The  second  time  I  met  the  Empress  Frederic 
a  year  or  two  later,  when  dining  at  Osborne,  she 
gave  proof  of  her  "  royal  memory  "  by  asking  me  how 
our  Annual  Parish  gatherings  at  Ryde  prospered, 
for  she  had  seemed  much  interested  by  my  previous 
description  of  them.      I  said  : 

"In  one  sense,  ma'am,  they  have  been  a  failure." 
She  was  about  to  express  her  regret,  when  I 
hastily  added,  "  Because  we  had  too  many  people 
and  the  Town  Hall  was  unpleasantly  over- 
crowded !  " 

After  the  first  time  I  preached  and  dined  at 
Osborne,  in  1892,  Canon  Prothero  suggested  that  I 
should  be  presented  at  a  Levee  and  accompany  my 
wife  to  a  Drawing-room.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
offered  to  present  me. 

At  one  of  the  subsequent  Levees  an  amusing 
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incident  occurred.  I  was  driving  up  the  Mall  in  a 
hansom  cab  immediately  behind  two  carriages  filled 
with  Indian  Princes,  magnificently  attired  and 
bejewelled.  They,  having  the  entree,  turned  into 
the  courtyard  of  St.  James's  Palace,  and  my  stupid 
cabman,  in  spite  of  my  attempts  to  prevent  him, 
persisted  in  following  these  carriages,  until  stopped 
by  a  policeman. 

I  got  out  of  the  cab,  dismissed  it,  and  was 
allowed  to  cross  the  courtyard  on  foot  to  the  main 
entrance,  to  which  I  ought  to  have  driven,  but  as  I 
walked  slowly  along  I  could  not  refrain  from  gazing 
at  those  resplendent  Eastern  gentlemen,  when  I 
suddenly  became  aware  that  I  was  equally  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  the7n.  Doubtless  they 
wondered  what  sort  of  individual  I  could  be  in 
my  strange  black  silk  gown,  knee-breeches,  buckled 
shoes  and  three-cornered  hat. 

When  I  realized  this,  I  quickened  my  pace  and 
disappeared  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  delightful  tableaux  vivants  and  theatricals 
at  Osborne  in  which  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
took  part  for  several  years  at  Christmastide,  and 
to  which  we,  amongst  other  people,  received  the 
honour  of  an  invitation,  were  discontinued  after  the 
death  of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  who,  we 
understood,  was  chiefly  responsible  for  getting  them 
up. 

The  Prince  was  very  popular  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  of  which  he  was  Governor,  and  his  tragic 
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death  came  as  a  great  blow  to  us  all.  In  his  desire 
to  serve  the  country  of  his  adoption,  he  joined  the 
Ashanti  Expedition  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  deadly 
malaria  of  the  West  African  coast,  on  January  20th, 
1896. 

His  funeral  took  place  at  Whippingham  Church, 
on  February  5th,  with  military  honours.  Queen 
Victoria  herself  was  present,  with  Princess  Henry 
of  Battenberg  and  her  children,  Princess  Ena  and 
Prince  Leopold,  besides  many  members  of  the 
Royal  Family. 

The  coffin  on  a  gun  carriage  was  followed  on 
foot  by  Prince  Alexander,  a  pathetic  little  figure, 
walking  between  his  uncles  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg.  It  was  a  moving 
spectacle. 

The  grey  greatcoats  and  the  helmets  of  the 
Prussian  uniform,  worn  by  the  representatives  from 
German  Courts,  were  conspicuous  in  the  funeral 
procession. 

A  mortuary  chapel  had  been  formed  by  enclosing 
the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  of  Whippingham 
Church.  Later,  this  chapel  was  enriched  by 
carvings  and  other  decorations  and  a  beautiful 
white  marble  tomb  was  erected,  which  perpetuates 
the  loved  and  honoured  memory  of  the  first  Royal 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

DR.  THOROLD'S  Episcopate  of  Winchester 
was  of  but  short  duration.  I  was  at  his 
enthronement  in  Winchester  Cathedral 
in  1 89 1,  and  we  followed  him,  sorrowing,  to  his 
simple  grave  outside  the  Cathedral  in  1895. 

He  had  expressed  the  desire  to  be  buried  with 
his  feet  towards  the  west,  which  he  considered  the 
right  attitude  for  a  Bishop  who  should  rise  from  the 
grave  facing  his  flock.  Whether  this  wish  was 
carried  out,  I  am  not  certain. 

In  spite  of  very  delicate  health,  and  often  by 
sheer  pluck,  he  kept  himself  going,  and  he  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  diocese  in  those  four  years. 

He  had  a  wonderful  grasp  of  affairs  and  made 
himself  conversant  with  even  the  smallest  details. 

The  Bishop  was  a  true  iTriaKoiro^  and  one  felt 
that  his  eye  was  upon  one.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
gave  a  great  stimulus  to  diocesan  work  generally. 

No  one  had  a  greater  power  of  pithy,  epi- 
grammatic expression  in  speech  and  writing  than 
he.  His  Confirmation  addresses,  especially,  excelled 
in  this  respect. 

Perhaps  to  those  who  only  knew  him  slightly, 
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in  his  strictly  episcopal  character,  he  may  have 
seemed  cold  and  rather  overbearing,  but  he  was 
in  reality  very  sympathetic  and  could  be  very 
humorous. 

The  following  is  an  answer  to  one  of  my  letters 
asking  him  to  reconsider  a  decision  : 

Farnham  Castle, 

iTth  October  1892. 

"  My  dear  Vicar, — 

'  Propositi  tenax.' 

Ever  yours, 

A.    WiNTON." 

Again,  I  had  been  corresponding  with  him 
about  a  person  in  whom  we  were  mutually  inter- 
ested, and  having  misunderstood  one  of  his  letters 
I    ventured    to    write    and    expostulate   with    him. 

This  is  the  Bishop's  reply  : 

Jersey, 
22d  March  1895. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Vicar, — Could  not  you  of  all 
men  detect  a  little  twinkle  in  my  pen  when  I  wrote 

of 's  infirmity?     It  is  just  the  last  thing  he  is 

ever  likely  to  be  guilty  of.  No,  but  I  think  Mrs. 
Shearme  would  have  seen  that  I  was  in  a  wicked 
humour,  and  desired  to  cover  my  retreat  by  a  sally. 
Of  course  I  see  your  points  :  they  are  wise  and 
just.  .  .  .  To-morrow,  or  at  least  all  that  is  left 
of  me,  I  go  to  Guernsey.  It  has  been  a  tremendous 
grind ;  but  I  think  it  will  have  done  good, 

"  Of  course  I  observe  lacunae  :  but  then  a  man 
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is  not  a  woman,  and  nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment can  make  him  one. — Most  truly  yours, 

•*A.    WiNTON." 

A  few  days  before  he  had  written  also  from 
Jersey  : 

"  I  am  toiling  here  like  a  galley  slave.  But  let 
it  be  confessed,  the  galley  slave  likes  it." 

This  was  only  a  few  months  before  he  died. 

It  is  not  my  place  to  enlarge  upon  all  that 
Bishop  Thorold  did  in  restoring  and  refurnishing 
Farnham  Castle  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  sake 
of  future  Bishops,  more  than  for  himself;  how  he 
presented  Wolvesey  Palace  in  Winchester  as  a 
Diocesan  Mission  House  to  the  diocese  and  how 
he  started  the  Winchester  Diocesan  Chronicle.  But 
it  seems  to  me,  on  looking  back,  that  that  frail 
small  man  did  wonders  in  the  short  space  of  time 
allotted  to  him. 

On  his  death,  the  See  was  once  more  filled  by 
the  translation  of  a  Bishop  from  Rochester.  There 
was  great  rejoicing  when  it  became  known  that 
Bishop  Randall  Davidson  was  to  succeed  Bishop 
Thorold. 

Once  more,  I  attended  an  enthronement  in  our 
grand  old  Cathedral,  which  certainly  lends  itself  to 
an  impressive  ceremony  of  that  sort. 

Bishop  Davidson  and  his  wife  were  extremely 
popular  and  they  were  sincerely  regretted  when,  in 
1904,  he,  all  too  soon,  left  to  become  Archbishop 
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of  Canterbury,  though  the  diocese  gained  a  certain 
reflected  honour  thereby. 

Mrs.  Davidson  was  very  active  in  promoting 
every  sort  of  work  for  raising  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  standard  of  women  and  girls,  and  her 
activities  extended  even  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  December,  1896,  Bishop  Randall  Davidson 
desired  me  to  give  the  ordination  addresses  to  the 
candidates  at  Farnham,  and  invited  me  to  stay  at 
the  Castle  for  that  purpose.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  solemn  responsibilities  of  my  life.  I  was 
naturally  a  little  nervous  at  first ;  but  the  Bishop 
had  such  a  happy  manner,  and  way  of  doing  things, 
that  I  was  soon  set  at  my  ease. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  the  present  Dean  of  Ely,  was 
the  examining  chaplain  that  I  saw  most  of ;  the 
other  two  were  Canons  Warburton  and  Simpkinson. 
Besides  giving  the  addresses,  it  was  my  particular 
duty  to  mix  as  much  as  possible  with  the  candi- 
dates and  to  invite  their  confidence.  We  met,  as 
often  as  we  could,  round  the  fire  in  the  long 
library  and  had  most  interesting  talks.  Canon 
Utterton, afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  preached 
the  sermon  on  the  Sunday. 

In  Bishop  Harold  Browne's  time  I  had  the 
privilege  of  preaching  the  sermon  at  a  Trinity 
ordination  in  Farnham  Church. 

My  work  on  the  School  Board  at  Ryde  began 
in  1892,  and  lasted  until  an  Act  of  Parliament  put 
an  end  to  all  School  Boards,  ten  years  later. 
16 
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Schools  have  always  been  rather  a  hobby  of 
mine,  and  I  threw  myself  with  great  interest  into 
the  work  of  the  Board  after  I  had  been  duly 
elected  a  member. 

School  Board  elections  were  keenly  contested, 
and  constituents  were  canvassed  almost  as 
vigorously  as  for  a  Parliamentary  election. 

I  was  shocked  to  find  how  little  consideration 
was  given  to  religious  instruction  in  the  Board 
Schools  of  Ryde.  Only  the  minimum  amount  of 
time  was  allowed  for  it.  That  is  to  say,  the 
schools  opened  at  9  a.m.  and  secular  education 
began  at  9.30,  when  the  head  teacher  was  per- 
mitted to  read  any  portion  of  Scripture  he  liked 
to  select — but  without  comment. 

I  proposed  to  my  fellow  members  of  the  Board 
the  following  alteration  :  the  extension  of  the  time 
for  religious  instruction  to  9.45  ;  a  properly  ar- 
ranged syllabus ;  and  an  annual  examination  in 
religious  subjects  by  competent  inspectors. 

Gradually,  the  whole  of  this  scheme  was 
adopted.  The  inspection  was  the  most  difficult 
part  to  arrange  ;  but  before  many  years  had  passed 
this  also  was  accomplished.  Canon  Clement 
Smith,  Rector  of  Whippingham  and  Chaplain  to 
the  Queen,  and  the  Rev.  Bruce  Pearson,  Baptist 
Minister  of  Ryde,  were  the  first  inspectors  ap- 
pointed. Thus,  the  maximum  of  religious  teaching 
allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament  prevailed. 

For  three  years  I  presided  as  Chairman  of  the 
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Ryde  School  Board.  We  remodelled  the  Upper 
Grade  Boys'  School  so  as  to  afford  as  excellent  an 
education  as  could  be  obtained  anywhere.  Up  to 
this  time,  many  of  the  middle-class  boys  in  Ryde 
had  crossed  to  Portsmouth  daily  for  their  schooling. 
This  they  soon  ceased  to  do. 

The  first  head-master  of  the  new  scheme  was 
Mr.  C.  D.  Crisp,  who  had  previously  worked  as 
schoolmaster  at  Holmbury  St.  Mary,  among 
other  places.  He,  assisted  by  a  competent  staff 
of  teachers,  soon  raised  the  number  of  boys  to 
160  or  more,  and  the  Upper  Grade  School  became 
a  very  great  success  and  a  credit  to  the  town  of 
Ryde. 

In  1902,  an  Act  of  Parliament  placed  the 
control  of  Elementary  Schools  under  a  Local 
Education  Authority.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Council  of  every  county  and  of  every 
county-borough  was  to  be  the  Local  Education 
Authority ;  but  in  boroughs  with  over  10,000 
inhabitants  the  L.E.A.  was  to  be  the  Council  of 
that  borough.  Accordingly  the  Borough  of  Ryde 
became  our  L.E.A. 

This  saved  us  from  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble 
suffered  by  many  of  the  Church  Schools  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  To  take  a  case  in  point :  the 
County  Council  L.E.A.  issued  an  order  that, 
though  all  their  schools  opened  at  9  o'clock, 
registers  would  be  taken  at  9.30,  immediately 
after  which  secular  education  must  beein. 
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This  order  put  the  Church  Schools  in  the 
Island  into  a  ferment,  for  if  all  the  time  allowed 
for  religious  education  was  between  9  and  9.30, 
and  the  children's  attendance  was  only  recognized 
when  the  registers  were  taken,  it  was  a  premium 
for  late  attendance  and  the  avoidance  of  all 
religious  teaching. 

I  felt  quite  certain  that  the  County  Council 
were  acting  ultra  vires,  for  the  Act  expressly 
stated  : 

"  The  Managers  of  the  School  (that  is  Church 
School)  shall  carry  out  any  directions  of  the  Local 
Education  Authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction 
to  be  given  in  the  School  .  .  .  but  no  direction 
given  under  this  provision  shall  be  such  as  to 
interfere  with  reasonable  facilities  for  religious 
instruction  during  school-hours^ 

What  then  was  the  definition  of  "school-hours"? 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  stating  the  case 
and  asking  for  information,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  my  own  belief  that  "school-hours" 
meant  a  period  of  time  between  taking  the 
registers  and  the  dismissal  of  the  children  at 
the  close  of  the  morning  session.  If  this  were 
the  case,  then  the  registers  must  be  taken  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  and  before  religious  instruc- 
tion instead  of  after  it. 

The  day  after  this  letter  appeared  in  the  Times, 
I  received  a  telegram  from  Canon  Cleworth  of 
Middleton,   Manchester : 
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"Will  you  meet  me  to-morrow  Education 
Department  Whitehall   11   o'clock." 

So  I  went  to  London,  and  outside  the 
Education  Department  met  three  clergymen  who 
proved  to  be  Canons  Cleworth,  Russell  and 
Rountree.  Canon  Cleworth,  the  spokesman,  said 
they  had  read  my  letter  and  had  come  to  town 
expressly  to  see  the  Under  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tion on  the  important  question  which  I  had 
raised. 

We  asked  to  see  Mr.  Morant  and  were  shown 
into  a  waiting-room.  After  a  few  minutes  his 
private  secretary  came  and  told  us  that  as  we  had 
made  no  appointment  it  was  impossible  for  Mr. 
Morant  to  see  us,  but  Mr.  Linsell  would  do  so. 

Canon  Cleworth  had  written  on  the  previous 
day,  but  his  letter  had  not  actually  reached  the 
hands  of  the  Under  Secretary. 

However,  we  were  very  persistent,  and  it 
ended,  at  length,  by  our  being  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Morant,  who  listened  to  what  we 
had  to  say  on  the  matter  in  hand  and  telephoned 
to  Sir  William  Anson,  the  Minister  for  Education, 
with  the  result  that,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Morant 
and  Mr.  Linsell,  we  repaired  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Sir  William  received  us  in  his  private  room 
most  kindly  and  courteously.  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  he  had  seen  my  letter  and  was  quite  in  accord 
with  my  interpretation  of  the  term  "school-hours" 
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and  would  certainly  take  steps  to  see  that  the 
order  issued  by  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  Council 
should  be  rescinded. 

This  was  an  important  pronouncement  for 
Church  Schools.  It  seemed  such  a  pity  that 
there  should  be  any  controversy  about  the  religious 
teaching  of  children. 

Among  other  points  discussed  was  that  of 
taking  children  to  church  on  Ascension  Day,  and 
certain  Saints'  days,  during  school-hours. 

Sir  William  Anson  was  unable  to  agree  to 
this ;  but  some  years  later  an  arrangement  was 
come  to  whereby  Church  Schools  are  granted  a 
certain  number  of  non-school  days  when  the 
registers  are  not  taken  and  when  the  managers 
may  at  their  discretion  allow  the  children  to 
attend  Divine  Service. 

Sir  William  remarked  that  he  had  not  received 
any  communication  on  the  subject  of  school-hours 
in  connexion  with  religious  teaching  from  any  other 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  clergy  or  school  managers.  I 
told  him  he  should  soon  hear  from  them. 

Directly  I  returned  to  Ryde,  I,  with  the 
assistance  of  my  friend  Mr.  Stone — a  good  lawyer 
as  well  as  a  good  Churchman — drew  up  and  sent 
out  a  circular  letter  to  every  Church  School  in 
the  Island  asking  for  their  views.  Having  re- 
ceived these,  I  was  able  to  show  Sir  William 
Anson  that  I  was  merely  the  mouthpiece  for  the 
Churchmen  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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The  outcome  of  our  interview  with  the  Minister  for 
Education — which  might  appropriately  be  called  the 
"  Canonade  " — was  the  founding  by  Canon  Cleworth 
of  the  Church  Schools  Emergency  League. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  when  difficulties 
arose  as  to  the  administration  of  school  affairs  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  at  once  went  for  advice  to 
Whitehall  where  I  believe  I  was  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  storm-petrel. 

During  my  vicariate  at  Ryde  I  was  able  to  get 
a  much  needed  Mission  Room  built  in  the  poorest 
and  most  thickly  populated  quarter  of  All  Saints 
parish.  It  proved  of  great  use  for  services  and 
classes. 

The  Vicarage  was  also  considerably  enlarged, 
by  the  help  of  subscriptions  and  bazeiars.  When 
we  came  to  it  in  1892,  there  was  no  study  or  third 
sitting-room  of  any  description,  so  that  one  of  our 
four  bedrooms  had  to  be  used  for  that  purpose ; 
a  most  inconvenient  arrangement,  as  may  be 
imagined. 

Apropos  of  this,  and  to  show  how  little  the  laity 
often  understand  the  requirements  of  a  parson,  I 
will  instance  the  remarks  of  an  excellent  man,  a 
retired  naval  officer,  on  the  subject  of  my  desire  for 
a  study. 

"  A  study  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What  on  earth  do 
you  want  a  study  for?  Can't  you  write  your 
sermons  in  the  vestry  ?  Or  if  you  desire  greater 
seclusion,  there  is  the  room  in  the  belfry  tower." 
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"  But,"  I  said,  "  we  need,  besides,  a  guest  room 
for  special  preachers,  or  possibly  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  who  may  require  to  be  put  up  from  time  to 
time." 

"Oh,  my  dear  sir,  don't  begin  that  sort  of 
thing.  You  should  do  as  I  did  when  I  was  in 
command  of  a  Naval  Station.  Let  them  find 
their  own  accommodation,  or  send  them  to  an 
hotel." 

The  parish  church  was  enriched  in  various 
ways.  Firstly,  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was 
formed  into  a  chapel  for  daily  services  by  the  gift 
of  an  Altar  and  reredos  in  memory  of  Canon 
Liddon,  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Davenport,  who  lived 
in  Ryde.  Carved  oak  screens  and  seating  were 
added  as  other  memorials. 

The  carving  of  the  bosses  and  finials  on  the 
west  front  of  the  church  was  completed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Earle  Welby,  who 
further  beautified  the  already  highly  decorated 
chancel  with  a  dado  of  alabaster. 

A  handsome  oak  sedilia  was  put  up  in  the 
Sanctuary  in  memory  of  Canon  Poole — my  pre- 
decessor— and  a  beautiful  oak  chancel  screen  was 
erected  by  a  faithful  member  of  the  congregation 
who  desired  to  be  anonymous.  Sir  Thomas 
Jackson,  the  designer,  said  that  a  screen  had 
formed  part  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  original  plan  for 
the  church — for  Sir  Thomas  had  worked  in  Scott's 
office — and  this  I  was  able  to  quote  whenever  some 
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members  of  the  congregation  grumbled  at  the 
screen. 

Among  the  many  people  of  note  resident  at 
that  time  in  Ryde  were  the  three  great  Indian 
heroes  :  Sir  "  Sam  "  Browne,  Sir  Henry  Daly  and 
Sir  James  Abbott. 

General  Abbott's  work  for  India  was  princi- 
pally done  in  the  early  forties,  and  the  town  of 
Abbottabad  is  named  after  him.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  the  chief  act  which  brought 
him  into  notoriety  was  his  journey  from  India,  via 
Moscow,  to  St.  Petersburg  with  despatches.  He 
was  attacked  by  Cossacks  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  left  for  dead,  but  was  discovered 
by  a  peasant  woman  who  dragged  him  into  her 
house,  dressed  his  wounds  and  the  hand  from 
which  several  fingers  had  been  severed.  He 
recovered  in  a  marvellous  way,  and  by  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks  was  able  to  accomplish  his 
mission. 

In  his  declining  years,  he  felt  very  acutely 
that  he  had  been  overlooked,  whilst  others  were 
rewarded  for  their  deeds  of  gallantry.  At  last,  by 
some  means,  his  services  were  brought  to  light 
and  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

On  seeing  the  announcement  in  the  paper,  I  at 
once  called  to  congratulate  my  dear  old  parishioner 
and  addressed  him  as  "  Sir  James." 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "you  have  heard  the  news  then. 
Fifty   years  ago   it    would    have  given    me    much 
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pleasure,  but  now  at  my  age  of  four  score  years  the 
honour  comes  too  late  to  be  of  much  value." 

It  so  happened  that  I  was  preaching  at  Osborne 
on  the  Sunday  before  his  investiture,  and  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  asking  Sir  John  Cowell  and  Sir 
Edmund  Commerell  to  look  after  the  old  gentle- 
man, as  I  feared  that  owing  to  his  great  age  and 
infirmity  General  Abbott  might  not  be  able  to  rise 
from  his  knees  after  kneeling  before  the  Queen. 

They  suggested  that,  as  I  was  to  dine  there 
that  night,  I  had  better  mention  this  to  Her 
Majesty  myself.  This  I  did,  and  when  the  investi- 
ture took  place  she  most  graciously  extended  her 
hands  to  assist  Sir  James  to  rise  from  his  kneeling 
posture  ;  so  he  related  to  me  afterwards. 

All  thoughts  of  his  having  been  overlooked  had 
vanished  from  his  mind,  and  he  could  not  speak 
with  sufficient  pride  and  gratitude  of  Queen 
Victoria's  kindness  and  condescension.  J 

Sir     James    Abbott's     appearance     was     very^ 
striking,   owing  to   his   thick  mass  of  snow-white 
hair ;    and    his    old-fashioned  dress  and  courteous 
manners  were  delightful. 

He  always  kept  a  bag  of  sweets  in  his  coat-tail 
pocket,  to  distribute  to  children,  as  he  walked  along 
the  street. 

Sir  Richard  Webster  represented  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  Parliament  from  1885  to  1900,  and  was 
Attorney-General  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
period.       He   had   been   a   neighbour   of  ours   in 
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Surrey,  so  it  was  very  pleasant  to  meet  him  as 
an  old  acquaintance  and  to  support  him  on  the 
platform  at  election  times.  In  Ryde,  he  was 
pretty  sure  of  a  good  Conservative  majority ;  but 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  Island  the  Liberals  were 
in  the  ascendant.  However,  he  always  came  in 
well  ahead  at  the  poll.  When  he  became  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  in  1900,  and  was  raised  to  the 
Peerage,  he  took  his  title,  Baron  Alverstone,  from 
the  village  of  that  name  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  he  had  property. 

The  Member  succeeding  him  was  Captain  John 
Bernard  Seely,  who  commanded  a  detachment  of 
the  Hampshire  Yeomanry  in  South  Africa.  It 
was  during  his  absence  in  the  Boer  War  in  1900 
and  again  in  1901  that  he  was  elected — "  Khaki 
Elections"  they  were  called.  The  charming 
personality  of  his  wife,  who  canvassed  for  him  in 
the  most  energetic  manner,  had  much  to  do  with 
gaining  him  the  seat,  in  the  first  place ;  and  of 
course  his  valour  on  the  battlefield  increased  his 
already  great  popularity.  It  was  no  small  dis- 
appointment to  the  Conservatives  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  when,  in  1904  or  1905,  he  announced  his 
change  of  politics.  Captain  and  Mrs.  John  Seely 
lived  at  Berwick  Lodge,  in  our  parish,  and  we  had 
much  pleasant  intercourse  with  them.  In  later 
years  he  has  filled  various  important  offices  under 
the  Liberal  Government. 

Another  distinguished  man,  Admiral  Sir  John 
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Rush  worth  Jellicoe,  hails  from  Ryde.  We  were  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  him  as  with  his  parents  and 
other  members  of  their  family  ;  but  he  often  attended 
the  services  in  our  church  when  he  was  at  home. 

At  Westmont,  immediately  opposite  our 
Vicarage,  there  dwelt  for  some  years  Mr. 
Francis  Morgan  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  of  Lawford 
Hall,  a  beautiful  old  Tudor  house  in  Essex. 
He  was  an  antiquary  and  archaeologist  of  some 
note  and  published,  among  other  books,  one  on 
the  Roman  Forum.  While  he  was  at  Ryde  he 
was  much  absorbed  in  arranging  and  translating 
into  English  The  Epistles  of  Erasmus,  a  work 
which  took  him  about  twenty  years.  The  third 
volume  was  practically  completed,  but  not  actually 
published,  when  Mr.  Nichols  died  in  London  in 
19 1 5,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 

Mr.  Michael  Maybrick,  the  well-known  baritone 
singer,  and  composer  of  many  popular  songs,  under 
the  nom  de  plume  "  Stephen  Adams,"  was  thrice 
Mayor  of  Ryde  during  our  time,  and  a  most 
excellent  Mayor  he  made.  He  was  very  active 
on  the  Committee  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Infirmary, 
and  was  also  President  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Conservative  Association.  It  is  rather  curious  that 
it  should  have  fallen  to  his  lot  to  proclaim  the 
Accession  of  King  Edward  VII.  and  also  that  of 
King  George  V.  to  the  people  of  Ryde,  assembled 
in  front  of  the  Town  Hall. 

I  have  done  with  the  notable  residents  in  Ryde. 
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Strictly  speaking,  Sir  Richard  Webster  should  not 
have  been  included  amongst  them,  as  he  never 
stayed  there  for  long,  and  indeed  was  the  common 
property  of  the  whole  Island  ! 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  I  must  mention 
another  orreat  man  of  whom  the  whole  Island  was 
proud,  Alfred  Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate.  He 
passed  away  at  the  close  of  1892,  shortly  after  we 
came  to  Ryde,  and  I  well  remember  the  universal 
gloom  cast  by  his  death. 

We  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him 
at  Farringford ;  but  when  we  lunched  there  one 
day,  about  two  years  later,  with  the  present  Lord 
and  Lady  Tennyson,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  widow ;  at  that  time  a  great  invalid,  entirely 
confined  to  her  sofa.  We  were  struck  by  the 
sweet  pathetic  beauty  of  her  face,  surrounded  with 
a  soft  white  wrap,  which  gave  her  the  appearance 
of  a  mediaeval  saint. 

Lord  Tennyson  took  me  that  afternoon  for  his 
father's  favourite  walk  along  the  sheltered  side  of 
the  Freshwater  Downs  and  so,  gradually,  up  to 
the  wooden  beacon  which  crowned  their  highest 
point,  and  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  a 
beautiful  Celtic  cross,  in  memory  of  the  great  poet. 

It  was  at  Farringford  that  my  wife's  cousin, 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall — himself  a  poet — 
died  in  April,  191 1,  while  on  a  visit  to  Lord 
Tennyson.  His  career  in  India  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished one,  ending  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
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ship  of  the  North-West  Provinces ;  but  he  was 
also  a  literary  man.  Of  his  writings  perhaps 
Asiatic  Studies,  the  Lives  of  Tennyson  and  of 
Lord  Dufferin,  and  Verses  written  in  India  are 
the  best  known.  Theology  in  Extremis  is  generally 
considered  the  most  striking  of  his  poems ;  and 
during  the  terrible  World- War  which  is  raging  at 
this  minute  when  one  thinks  of  all  the  bloodshed 
and  anguish,  and  wonders  why  God  permits  it 
to  go  on,  the  following  verse  of  that  poem  recurs 
to  one's  mind  as  an  answer : 

"  Surely  He  pities  who  made  the  brain, 
When  breaks  the  mirror  of  memories  sweet, 
When  the  hard  blow  falleth,  and  never  again 
Nerve  shall  quiver  nor  pulse  shall  beat ; 
Bitter  the  vision  of  vanishing  joys  ; 
Surely  He  pities  when  man  destroys." 

Lyall,  when  a  young  man,  behaved  with  great 
courage  and  spirit  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  as 
Lord  Roberts  has  testified  in  his  Forty-one  Years 
in  India.  He  rode  everywhere,  not  hesitating  to 
use  his  weapons  when  necessary.  These  facts  are 
difficult  to  realize  by  those  who  only  knew  him 
in  after  years  as  a  slim,  gentle-mannered,  literary 
man,  a  clever,  amusing  writer  and  talker ;  equally 
popular  in  a  country-house  party,  or  in  London 
intellectual  society.  He  had  great  quickness  of  per- 
ception and  a  wide  range  of  sympathy  ;  gifts  which 
enabled  him  to  get  into  touch  with  the  minds  of  the 
natives  of  India  as  few  Englishmen  have  ever  done. 
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At  the  request  of  his  family,  I  went  to  Canter- 
bury to  take  part  in  his  funeral  service,  the  first 
portion  of  which  was  impressively  rendered  in  the 
Cathedral,  the  Archbishop,  one  of  Sir  Alfred's 
personal  friends,  being  present. 

We  laid  him  to  rest  beside  his  parents  in  the 
peaceful  churchyard,  at  Harbledown — the  Bob-up- 
and-down  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales — where 
his  father  had  formerly  been  Rector;  and  so  the 
wish  expressed  in  one  of  his  poems  written  in 
India,  was  fulfilled: 

"  Ah  !  that  hamlet  in  Saxon  Kent, 
Shall  I  find  it  when  I  come  home 
With  toil  and  travelling  well-nigh  sp>ent, 
Tired  with  life  in  jungle  and  tent. 
Eastward  never  again  to  roam? 

Shelter  for  me,  and  for  you,  my  friend, 
There  let  us  settle  when  both  are  old. 
And  whenever  I  come  to  my  journey's  end 
There  you  shall  see  me  laid,  and  blend 
Just  one  tear  with  the  falling  mould." 

A  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
has  been  erected  in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral 
near  the  memorial  of  his  uncle,  Dean  Lyall  of 
Canterbury.  After  referring  to  Sir  Alfred's 
services  in  India,  the  inscription  on  the  memorial 
adds  the  words : 

"  Uniting  in  a  rare  degree  the  gifts  of  states- 
man, thinker,  and  poet,  by  insight  and  imaginative 
power  he  understood  and  interpreted  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  East." 


CHAPTER   XVII 

THE  year  1897  ^^s  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Accession,  commonly 
called  her  Diamond  Jubilee ;  and  it  was 
celebrated  with  especial  enthusiasm  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

The  Grand  Naval  Review  on  June  26th  was 
a  great  occasion,  and  we  gladly  offered  hospitality 
to  friends  who  came  from  the  mainland  for  it. 
From  our  parish  church  tower  we  had  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole  Fleet  of  British,  and  a 
few  foreign,  battle-ships,  which  formed  most  impos- 
ing lines,  extending  from  Spithead  nearly  to  Cowes. 

The  thundering  salutes  from  the  men-of-war, 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales  passed  up  and  down  the 
lines  in  his  yacht,  were  very  soon  followed  by 
veritable  thunder  from  the  heavens,  and  a  perfect 
deluge  of  rain.  The  flag-staff  on  Ryde  Pier  was 
struck  by  lightning. 

It  was  most  unlucky  for  the  tens  of  thousands 

of   sightseers    from    a    distance,    many    of  whom 

were  unable   to   get   shelter.     The   congestion   of 

trains  from  Portsmouth  that  night  was  terrible  and 

people  met  with  all  sorts  of  adventures. 

956 
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Happily  the  weather  cleared  up  before  night, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  perfect  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Fleet ;  so  different  in  these  days  of  elec- 
tric light  from  what  it  was  when — as  an  old  sailor 
described  to  me — the  men  used  to  have  to  climb  the 
rigging  to  hang  up  oil  lamps.  Just  a  touch  of  a 
button  and  at  a  given  signal  a  fairy-like  golden  city 
sprang  into  view.      It  was  a  brilliant  spectacle. 

Nevertheless,  one  dear  old  Scotch  lady — a  very 
great  friend  of  ours — when  asked  next  day  what 
she  thought  of  the  Naval  Review  replied  : 

"  To  tell  ye  the  truth,  I  thought  the  ships 
looked  uncommonly  like  cruet-stands  !  " 

I  am  uncertain  if  she  alluded  to  the  "rainbow- 
dressing  "  of  the  vessels  by  day,  or  the  illuminated 
vessels  as  seen  by  night ;  but  one  can  understand 
that  the  funnels  of  the  ships  might  resemble  cruets, 
the  hulls  forming  the  stands,  and  the  arches  of 
fla^s  or  lig-hts  formings  the  handles  thereof 

Miss  Hamilton  had  scant  admiration  for  the 
iron-clad  monsters,  contrasted  with  the  romantic 
and  picturesque  wooden  men-of-war  of  her  youth. 

She  had  always  an  original  and  amusing  way 
of  looking  at  things,  for  she  once  likened  the  hand- 
some parish  church,  of  which  Ryde  is  justly  proud, 
to  "a  cow  feeding  in  the  long  grass";  because  it 
is, — to  be  critical, — disproportionately  low  for  its 
length  and  for  the  height  of  its  tower. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  clerestory,  in 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  original  plan,  was  left  out,  as 
17 
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the  necessary  money  was  not  forthcoming  when 
the  church  was  being  built.  It  always  seems  a 
matter  for  regret  that  the  Committee  were  in  such 
a  hurry  to  roof  the  building,  and  preferred  to  raise 
a  magnificent  tower  and  spire  rather  than  to  add 
the  clerestory.  With  a  little  more  patience  I  think 
both  might  have  been  done  ;  but  my  predecessor, 
Canon  Poole,  had  worked  magnificently  and 
successfully  in  raising  the  very  large  sum  required 
for  building  the  church,  and  doubtless  he  felt  he 
could  do  no  more. 

Queen  Victoria  honoured  Ryde  with  a  visit  on 
July  29th.  The  town  was  en  fUe  and  when  the 
royal  carriage  drew  up  in  front  of  a  grand  stand 
on  the  esplanade  the  Mayor  presented  Her  Majesty 
with  an  address. 

The  Queen  graciously  gave  the  Jubilee  Medal 
to  me  and  to  all  other  clergymen  who  preached 
before  her  during  that  year. 

On  August  30th,  1897,  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  Children's  Ward,  added 
to  the  County  Hospital  at  Ryde  as  the  Island 
Memorial  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 

This  charming  Children's  Ward  was  opened  in 
person  by  Her  Majesty  on  July  28th,  1899,  when 
her  bust  in  bronze  above  the  entrance  was  unveiled 
by  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg.  The  pose  of 
the  head  with  its  flowing  drapery  is  singularly 
dignified,  and  it  represents  the  Queen  as  if  looking 
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down  upon  the  little  sufferers  with  a  tender,  pro- 
tecting motherly  expression.  This  surely  is  the 
right  interpretation  of  this  fine  piece  of  sculpture, 
by  Mr.  E.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A. 

The  Boer  War  broke  out  in  1899.  It  proved 
a  more  serious  undertaking  than  was  at  first 
anticipated  and  the  aged  Queen  took  it  greatly 
to  heart.  Directly  she  heard  that  our  great  friend 
and  neighbour.  Colonel  Fetherstonhaugh,  had 
returned  severely  wounded  from  the  battle  of 
Belmont,  she  drove  over  to  Ryde  to  see  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  Field-Marshal 
Lord  Roberts  landed  at  East  Cowes,  on  his  way 
back  from  S.  Africa,  and  drove  straight  to  Osborne 
to  report  himself  to  the  Queen.  He  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  and  heartily  cheered  by  crowds 
of  people  as  he  passed  up  the  road.  We  had  an 
excellent  view  of  his  triumphal  progress,  and 
afterwards  met  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  one  of 
his  staff,  at  tea  with  Lord  and  Lady  Gort  at  East 
Cowes  Castle. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  rumours  of 
Queen  Victoria's  serious  illness  spread  consterna- 
tion throughout  the  country.  I  went  over  to 
inquire  at  the  royal  lodge  at  Osborne  a  day  or 
two  before  her  death  and  found  it  besieged  by  a 
host  of  newspaper  reporters,  all  waiting  for  the 
latest  bulletin.  It  arrived  whilst  I  was  there  and 
the  porter  handed  it  first  to  me,  whereupon  a 
reporter  objected  : 
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**  Why  should  he  have  it  before  we  do  ?  " 

Then  they  rushed  off  to  the  telegraph  station. 

The  Great  Queen  breathed  her  last  on  January 
22nd,  1 90 1.  We  were  amongst  those  privileged 
to  see  the  lying-in-state  at  Osborne. 

One  end  of  the  dining-room  was  screened  oft 
and  fitted  up  with  an  altar  as  a  chapelle  ardente. 
Great  silver  candlesticks  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
stood  amidst  masses  of  flowers  around  the  bier 
which  was,  I  think,  covered  with  the  Royal 
Standard.  The  coffin  itself  was  covered  with  a 
simple  white  satin  pall  over  which  was  draped 
Her  Majesty's  crimson  velvet  ermine-lined  mantle 
of  state.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  on  a  white 
satin  cushion  was  deposited  the  small  diamond 
imperial  crown  which  the  Queen  had  been  ac- 
customed to  wear  on  state  occasions. 

At  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  bier  stood 
a  stalwart  Guardsman  in  scarlet  uniform  and 
bearskin,  leaning  on  his  reversed  rifle  with  bowed 
head,  absolutely  motionless.^ 

The  intense  silence  of  the  chapel ;  the  soft 
radiance  shed  by  the  many  wax  lights,  as  we,  and 
others,  greatly  moved,  passed  noiselessly  round  to 
pay  our  last  tribute  of  respect  to  our  beloved 
Sovereign,  were  awe-inspiring. 

We  happened  to  be  there  just  at  the  changing 

^  My  wife's  memory  has  supplied  me  with  the  details  of  the 
lying-in-state,  as  she  took  particular  note  of  them  for  a  sketch  which 
she  afterwards  painted  from  recollection. 
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of  the  guard,  when  it  was  curious  to  see  the 
statue-like  figures  spring  into  life,  with  special- 
drill  movements,  as  if  by  clock-work,  and  resign 
their  posts  to  a  fresh  batch  of  soldiers.  This  took 
place  every  hour  through  day  and  night. 

On  February  2nd,  we  saw  the  first  part  of  the 
Royal  Funeral  Procession,  from  Osborne  through 
East  Cowes. 

The  coffin,  borne  on  a  simple  gun-carriage, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  was  draped  in  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  white  satin  pall  embroidered  in  an  extra- 
ordinarily short  time  by  the  Royal  School  of  Art 
Needlework  in  Kensington.  It  was  followed  on 
foot  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales ;  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  ;  the  German 
Emperor ;  and  all  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  who  could  be  present ;  besides  officials  of 
all  sorts. 

The  sound  of  the  military  band  playing  the 
hymn,  "  The  Saints  of  God,  their  conflict  past," 
announced  that  the  coffin  had  reached  Trinity 
House  Pier  and  was  being  placed  on  the  royal 
yacht  Alberta  ;  the  smaller  of  the  Queen's  yachts, 
which  she  had  been  most  in  the  habit  of  using. 

From  East  Cowes,  we  went  to  a  point  over- 
looking the  Solent  near  Wootton,  whence  we 
watched  the  yacht,  as  she  shaped  her  course  to 
Portsmouth  Harbour,  preceded  by  destroyers  and 
followed  at  a  stately  pace  by  the  other  royal 
yachts,    the    Victoria   and  Albert   and    the    huge 
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white  Hohenzollern,  with  the  Royal  Family  on 
board  them. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring-like  afternoon,  and  as 
the  sun  sank  on  the  horizon,  its  rays  formed  a  path 
of  gold  for  the  passage  of  the  vessel,  bearing  the 
remains  of  the  nation's  much  loved  and  greatly 
mourned  Sovereign. 

The  Coronation  of  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra  was  fixed  for  June  26th,  1902. 

Every  possible  arrangement  for  a  most  happy 
celebration  of  the  event  was  completed,  and  the 
day  was  eagerly  looked  forward  to  in  Ryde,  as 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Empire,  when  almost  at 
the  last  moment  came  the  startling  telegram : 
•'  Coronation  officially  postponed  King  undergoing 
an  operation." 

Not  even  a  thunderbolt  could  have  caused 
greater  consternation !  Our  Mayor  immediately 
summoned  his  General  Festivities  Committee,  and 
the  question  was  discussed  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  Finally,  the  Committee  adjourned  till  next 
morning,  when  the  Mayor — having  received  a 
telegram  from  the  Home  Office — proposed  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  critical  state  of  the  King,  all  the 
festivities  should  be  deferred.  Gratuities  were  to 
be  given  to  the  aged  and  infirm  in  lieu  of  dinners 
and  there  was  to  be  a  distribution  of  cake  in  the 
schools  of  Ryde. 

Amidst  the  anxiety  and  sadness  there  was  yet  a 
ray  of  hope   that   if,    please   God,   the    King   did 
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recover,  all  festivities  would  be  carried  out  with 
even  greater  demonstrations  of  joy  and  loyalty. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  with  other  Corporate 
bodies,  should  still  attend  the  parish  church  in 
state  on  June  26th,  at  the  same  hour  that  they  had 
arranged  to  attend  the  Coronation  Service,  only 
that  the  Service  should  be  changed  to  one  of 
Intercession  for  the  King.  I  think  this  was  a 
right  and  fine  decision. 

Of  course  the  King's  illness  caused  the  super- 
stitious to  go  about  shaking  their  heads,  as  they 
recalled  the  gipsy  prophecy  of  long  ago  to  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales  that  he  would  "  never  be  crowned." 
We  all  know  that  the  Coronation  was  only  post- 
poned till  August,  when  it  took  place  with  much 
splendour  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  postponement  of  the  Naval  Review  was  a 
matter  of  much  personal  regret  to  us,  as  we  had 
prepared  to  receive  the  Bishop  of  Southampton — 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Lyttelton — his  wife,  daughter, 
and  two  boys  for  the  occasion.  Although  we  had 
not  known  the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Lyttelton  very 
long,  a  real  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  us. 
Alas,  it  was  not  to  be  of  long  duration.  He  spent 
his  last  Holy  Week  with  us  at  Ryde  and  took  the 
Three  Hours'  Service  on  Good  Friday,  1903.  He 
died  towards  the  end  of  that  year. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lyttelton  did  not  long  survive 
him.     She    was    a    woman    of    rare   intellect,    of 
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splendid  physique  and  striking  presence.  Her 
addresses  to  women  and  girls  of  all  ranks, 
on  subjects  religious  or  intellectual,  were  most 
inspiring. 

While  writing  of  the  Bishop  of  Southampton, 
I  must  mention  his  successor  Bishop  MacArthur, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Bombay,  whom  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  on,  I  believe,  his  first  visit 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  was  not  much  more  than 
a  year  in  Ryde  after  his  appointment,  but  it  was 
long  enough  for  me  to  appreciate  his  wise  counsels, 
his  kindness,  and  consideration. 

It  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  when 
it  became  known  that  Osborne  was  no  longer  to  be 
a  royal  residence. 

With  the  exception  of  Queen  Victoria's  private 
apartments  and  the  Durbar  Room,  the  house  was 
turned  into  a  Convalescent  Home  for  Officers  of 
His  Majesty's  Forces,  and  large  buildings  were 
erected  in  the  park  as  a  College  for  Naval  Cadets. 
It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  growth  of  the 
college  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Captain 
Wemyss,  the  Commandant,  and  of  Mr.  Ashford, 
the  first  Head-master. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Osborne,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  mentioning  an  old  and  devoted  servant 
of  Queen  Victoria  who  had  been  one  of  her 
tapissiers  and  who  ended  his  days  at  Ryde.  I 
gathered  that  he  had  been  responsible  for  the  care 
of  the  furniture  in  the  royal  palaces  and  that   he 
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was  once  in  charge  of  Holy  rood.  Short,  stout, 
ruddy,  with  white  hair  parted  down  the  back  and 
white  mutton-chop  whiskers,  he  reminded  one  of 
Leech's  old  gentlemen. 

In  the  streets,  he  always  wore  a  frock-coat,  a 
buff,  or  white  waistcoat,  a  broad  silk  stock  with  a 
diamond  and  ruby  scarf  pin  (the  gift  of  Queen 
Victoria),  and  a  high  silk  hat ;  he  carried  a  silver- 
mounted  cane. 

Altogether,  he  was  a  great  character.  When  I 
first  called  upon  him  in  his  villa  near  our  church,  he 
received  me  with  great  dignity,  in  a  room  crowded 
with  mementoes  of  royal  personages. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  forty-nine  years 
in  constant  attendance  on  Royals." 

I  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  come  to  our 
church,  upon  which  he  replied,  grandiloquently  : 

"  Sir,  during  my  attendance  for  forty-nine 
years  upon  Royals,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit 
under  Liddon,  Wilberforce,  Vaughan,  and  all  the 
most  noted  preachers  in  the  kingdom.  But  still  " — 
with  a  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand — "  it  is  quite 
possible  that  I  may  attend  your  services." 

This  he  did,  in  spite  of  my  shortcomings,  and 
became  a  regular  attendant  and  Communicant. 
Notwithstanding  his  quaint  ways,  I  came  to  have  a 
great  respect  and  regard  for  him  ;  and,  after  his 
death,  his  wife  gave  me  one  of  his  royal  silver- 
topped  canes  as  a  souvenir. 

We     always     kept     our     Church     Dedication 
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Festival — All  Saints — with  an  octave  of  special 
services  and  parish  gatherings.  On  one  such 
occasion  our  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  present  at 
Evensong.  I  noticed,  during  the  service,  that  his 
gaze  was  intently  fixed  on  some  person  in  the  con- 
gregation and  discovered  that  he  was  looking  at 
"  Royals " — as  we  privately  called  the  dear  old 
man.     Afterwards,  the  Bishop  asked  : 

"  Could  that  possibly  have  been  old  Collins  that 
I  saw  in  church  ? " 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "that  is  certainly  most 
extraordinary.  I  was  under  the  distinct  impression 
that  I  had  buried  him  at  Windsor  some  time  ago  !  " 

When  next  I  saw  "  Royals  "  I  said  : 

"  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  noticed  you  in 
church  on  Sunday  night." 

"Ah,"  he  said  complacently,  "of  course  he 
would  recognize  me." 

What  rather  distressed  him  in  our  church  was 
that  we  had  no  matting  or  carpet  over  the  tiled 
gangways.  To  him,  as  an  ex-tapissier,  this  was  a 
serious  defect. 

The  fact  is,  I  had  done  away  with  matting 
years  before,  when  I  found  that  it  harboured  much 
dust  and  dirt ;  whereas  tiles  could  be  constantly 
washed. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Bishop  Randall  Davidson, 
as  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  to  appoint  Mr. 
Stephenson,    Vicar    of    Forton,    and     myself    to 
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honorary  canonries ;  but  before  our  appointments 
could  be  confirmed  he  had  been  translated  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  and  the  See  of 
Winchester  was  vacant  for  some  months.  Con- 
sequently, our  appointments  lapsed  to  the  Crown 
and  we  each  received  a  formal  intimation  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  later,  a 
quaintly  worded  Royal  Mandate  purporting  to 
come  from  King  Edward  himself. 

It  greatly  amused  my  wife  and  son  that  His 
Majesty  should  bestow  upon  His  "trusty  and  well- 
beloved  John  Shearme,  Clerk,  Master  of  Arts,  an 
Honorary  Canonry  in  our  Cathedral  of  Winchester 
together  with  all  rights  privileges  and  appurten- 
ances thereto  belonging  etc.  etc."  But  whatever 
an  honorary  canonry  may  have  been  in  ancient 
days,  it  is  now,  what  is  sometimes  facetiously 
styled,  "a  stall  without  a  manger,"  that  is,  there 
are  no  "appurtenances  thereto  belonging"  in  the 
shape  of  residence  or  emolument.  I  do  not  wish  to 
belittle  the  honour,  dignity  and  pleasure  of  being  a 
member  of  the  Greater  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral. 

Canon  Stephenson  and  I  were  duly  installed  on 
June  17th,  1903,  after  having  been  instituted  on 
the  previous  day  by  Dr.  Ryle,  our  new  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Bishop  Sumner  of  Guildford,  Dean 
Furneaux,  and  Archdeacon  Haigh  took  part  in 
the  installation  ceremony,  and  as  it  was  at  Evensong, 
following  the  Triennial  Choir  Festival,  held  in  the 
Cathedral  that  morning,  our  Ryde  Choir  was  able  to 
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be  present.  It  was  a  great  treat  for  them  to  hear  the 
Cathedral  choristers  sing  the  special  anthem  chosen 
for  the  occasion,  "  Let  thy  priests  be  clothed  with 
holiness." 

The  Isle  of  Wight  being  within  fairly  easy 
reach  of  Winchester,  my  wife  and  I  constantly 
went  there  for  Committee  Meetings,  Diocesan 
Conferences,  etc.,  or  when  I  had  to  preach  in  the 
Cathedral.  We  were  frequent  guests  in  the  hospi- 
table houses  of  Archdeacon  Haigh  and  Canon 
Valpy  (it  was  Canon  Valpy  who  completed  the 
restoration  of  the  splendid  reredos,  and  who  fitted 
up  the  Chapel  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  Cathedral, 
entirely  at  his  own  cost)  and  latterly  at  the 
Deanery.  I  look  back  with  very  great  pleasure  to 
those  happy,  inspiring  days. 

The  Bishop  of  Guildford  and  Mrs.  Sumner,  the 
foundress  of  the  Mothers'  Union,  were  always  most 
charming  and  friendly,  and  we  both  used  to  meet 
Miss  Charlotte  Yonge,  the  authoress,  on  various 
Committees  in  Winchester.  She  was  a  great 
Church-woman  and  Church-historian.  Her  writings 
had  a  wonderfully  elevating  influence  on  educated 
girls  of  the  mid- Victorian  period  ;  and  nothing 
equal  to  them  seems  to  be  provided  for  girls  of  the 
present  generation. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

AFTER  I  had  been  introduced  to  Scotland — 
the  land  of  her  birth — by  my  wife  in  1882, 
we  spent  many  of  our  happiest  holidays 
there.  I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  on  my  first 
impressions  of  Edinburgh,  but  I  was  immensely 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  city  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  situation. 

That  August,  we  stayed  a  few  days  at  Loch- 
earnhead,  near  the  home  of  my  wife's  ancestors,  the 
Stewarts  of  Glenbuckie.  We  walked  to  the  ruined 
kirk  of  Balquhidder  where  Rob  Roy  Macgregor 
lies  buried,  and  gazed  across  lovely  Loch  Voil  to 
Stronvar  House,  built  some  seventy  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Carnegie,  on  what  had  been,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1745,  Glenbuckie  property.  The 
Stewarts  of  course  lost  their  estate  by  siding  with 
Prince  Charlie.  It  was  confiscated  by  Government ; 
and,  though  in  after  years  the  Stewarts  were  given 
the  opportunity  of  buying  it  back,  they  could  not 
afford  to  do  so.  My  wife's  grandmother,  Mrs. 
James  Shudi  Broadwood,  was  the  last  of  the 
direct   line   of   that   family.       Her   distant   cousin^ 

Colonel  Stewart,  Laird  of  Ardvorlich,  gave  us  tea 
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one  afternoon  in  the  historic  old  house  on  the  shore 
of  Loch  Earn.  It  was  here  that  the  wild  branch 
of  the  Macgregors  called  the  "  Children  of  the 
Mist"  entered  one  day,  about  1588,  and  demanded 
refreshment  of  the  wife  of  Ardvorlich  in  his  absence 
from  home. 

She  sent  them  bread  and  cheese,  and  while  she 
was  preparing  to  send  them  more  substantial  fare 
they  committed  the  horrible  atrocity  of  placing  the 
head  of  her  brother,  whom  they  had  murdered  in  a 
feud,  on  the  table,  having  filled  his  mouth  with 
bread  and  cheese.  The  'poor  lady,  on  entering  the 
room,  received  such  a  shock  that  she  became 
temporarily  demented.  See  Introduction  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Legend  of  Montrose. 

The  Laird  of  Ardvorlich  possesses  the  famous 
Clach  Dearg,  one  of  the  oldest  talismans  in 
Scotland. 

Leaving  Lochearnhead,  we  went  via  Oban  and 
the  Caledonian  Canal  to  stay  with  our  relations, 
the  Robert  Pryors,  at  Dell,  a  moor  not  far  from  the 
Falls  of  Foyers.  On  the  way,  the  steamer  stopped 
half  an  hour  or  so  at  Fort  Augustus,  when  we  and 
most  of  the  passengers  took  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  Benedictine  Monastery,  and  my  wife 
recognized  Father  Oswald  whom,  in  bygone  years, 
she  had  known  slightly  and  danced  with,  as  Mr. 
David  Hunter  Blair.  She  was  not  sure  if  it  would 
be  correct  to  bow  to  a  monk,  and  therefore  she 
abstained  from  so  doing !     Besides,  it  was  doubtful 
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if  he  would  remember  her.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  baronetcy,  and  is  at  the  present 
moment  Abbot  at  Fort  Augustus. 

I  had  some  excellent  trout  fishing  in  the  lochs 
near  Dell,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  August  greatly- 
enjoyed  my  first  experience  of  grouse  shooting,  for 
which  we  had  a  Ions:  walk  to  a  hiorh  corrie  where 
the  mountain  views  were  grand,  the  air  most 
exhilarating  and  the  sport  excellent. 

From  Dell  we  went  to  the  inn  at  Kinloch- 
Rannoch  in  Perthshire,  so  that  my  wife  might  take 
me  to  some  of  the  haunts  of  her  childhood. 

The  landlady,  discovering  her  identity,  spread 
the  news  to  a  middle-aged  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
from  Edinburgh,  staying  in  the  place,  and  he  intro- 
duced himself  to  us  as  the  former  Highland  lad 
who  used  to  act  as  gillie  and  lead  the  ponies  out 
shooting  with  my  wife's  father  and  uncle  on  the 
moor  at  Croiscrag  more  than  twenty  years  before. 
Mr.  M.  begged  to  be  allowed  to  row  us  out  fishing 
on  Loch  Rannoch  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne. 
He  was  an  expert  fisherman  himself  and  gave  me, 
a  tyro  in  the  art,  some  valuable  hints  and  some 
valuable  trout-flies. 

Mr.  M.  was  an  interesting  example  of  how  a 
Scotch  peasant  lad  will  save  up  his  earnings  to 
obtain  a  good  college  education,  and  as  he  climbs 
the  ladders  of  learning  and  worldly  success,  takes 
on  polish,  so  that  he  becomes  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  gentleman. 
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Mrs.  Struan  Robertson,  the  widow  of  the  chief 
of  the  clan  and  my  wife's  old  family  friend,  carried 
us  off  from  the  inn  at  Kinloch-Rannoch,  and  made 
us,  nothing  loath,  stay  about  ten  days  under  her 
hospitable  roof  at  Croiscrag. 

Again  I  had  some  capital  grouse  shooting,  and 
trout  fishing,  in  more  than  one  loch,  with  her 
house-party  ;  and  glorious  days  they  were.  I  have 
never  since  had  a  chance  of  a  shot  at  grouse. 
Loch  Rannoch  is,  or  was,  famous  for  salmo  ferox, 
but  the  lake  has  been  over-fished  of  late  years,  and 
even  in  1 882  this  large  species  of  trout  was  becoming 
rare.     I  did  not  succeed  in  catching  one. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  we  drove  eight  miles 
to  the  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Kinloch-Rannoch,  and 
in  the  afternoon  there  was  service,  in  a  room  fitted 
up  by  Mrs.  Struan  Robertson  in  the  grounds  at 
Croiscrag  ;  to  which  neighbours  came  from  both 
sides  of  the  lake  in  considerable  numbers.  She 
usually  played  the  harmonium  herself,  but  on  this 
occasion  deputed  me  to  do  so.  During  the  first 
hymn  I  became  aware  of  the  presence  on  either 
side  of  me  of  a  stalwart  kilted  Highlander  who 
sang  with  immense  vigour  and  heartiness. 

These  turned  out  to  be  Sir  Robert  Menzies  and 
his  brother  Fletcher,  who  were  both  in  the  crew  of 
the  Oxford  University  boat  which  on  June  29th, 
1843,  won  the  grand  challenge  cup  with  seven  oars 
only,  against  the  Cambridge  Subscription  Room's 
Club   boat.      This  was   not   the  Cambridge  Uni- 
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versity  Boat  Club,  as  has  often  been  erroneously 
stated;  though  many  of  the  C.U.B.C.  belonged 
to  it.  The  reason  of  the  race  being  rowed  by 
Oxford  with  only  seven  oars  was  that  Fletcher 
Menzies  the  stroke  of  the  O.U.B.C.  fainted  in  the 
boat  when  preparing  to  start. 

The  Cambridge  S.R.C.  boat  refused  to  permit 
a  substitute,  and  at  first  objected  to  row  against 
seven  men  ;  but  this  objection  was  overruled. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  in  the  record  of  the  race 
that  the  O.U.B.C.  made  the  bow  the  vacant  seat. 

My  reason  for  giving  this  correct  and  detailed 
information  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Miss 
Williams-Freeman  (the  daughter  of  the  founder  of 
Henley  Regatta),  is,  that  immediately  after  the 
service  at  Croiscrag,  an  elderly  gentleman  came  to 
me  in  an  excited  manner  and  asked : 

"  Are  not  those  Robert  and  Fletcher  Menzies  .-* 
My  name  is  Royds  and  I  rowed  in  the  '  seven-oar 
race'  at  Henley  !  " 

The  meeting  of  these  three  old  friends,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  was  worth  seeing. 
They  all  came  in  together  to  Mrs.  Struan 
Robertson's  tea. 

While  we  were  at  Croiscrag,  one  of  the  old 
dependents  of  the  family  died,  and  all  we  gentlemen 
staying  in  the  house  thought  it  right  to  attend  the 
funeral.  Curious  to  see  the  place  of  interment — as 
there  was  no  kirk  or  kirkyard  within  some  miles — 
I  wandered  out  on  to  the  moor  that  morning  and 
18 
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found  a  man  digging  the  grave  on  what  appeared 
to  be  the  open  heath,  but  on  nearer  approach  I 
perceived  the  broken-down  remains  of  a  wall, 
which  at  one  time  had  formed  an  enclosure.  I 
understand  that  the  place  first  became  a  burial 
ground  after  a  great  fight  between  the  Robertson 
and  Campbell  clans. 

The  grave-digger  had  dug  but  a  little  way 
down ;  nevertheless  he  had  thrown  up  the  skull 
and  bones  of  a  former  occupant  of  the  grave. 
He  assured  me  that  these  ghastly  remains  would 
all  be  replaced  along  with  the  new  coffin. 

The  funeral  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  The 
company  assembled  in  the  little  clachan  and  we 
had  to  wait  some  time  while  whisky  was  passed 
round  to  the  mourners  and  their  friends  within  the 
turf- roofed  cabin.  Mrs.  Struan  Robertson's  repre- 
sentative, as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  deceased,  had 
to  enter  and  take  a  small  "dram."  The  coffin  of 
plain,  rough  deal  was  then  brought  out,  laid  on  two 
sticks,  and  borne  along  by  four  men  to  its  last 
resting  place,  the  company  falling  in  behind. 
There  were  quite  as  many  dogs  as  men  in  the 
procession,  and  the  chatter  was  incessant  as  we 
wended  our  way  by  a  rocky  track  across  the  wild 
moor  to  the  burial  ground.  There  was  no  regular 
service,  but  some  one — it  may  have  been  a  minister 
— was  asked  to  say  a  few  words  of  prayer,  which 
he  did  in  Gaelic,  and  so  ended  this  Highland 
funeral. 
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Before  crossing  the  Border  back  to  England, 
we  paid  a  short  and  very  pleasant  visit  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Maconochie  at  Gattonside  House,  near 
Melrose.  Thence  I  was  taken  to  see  Melrose 
Abbey,  Abbotsford  and  my  wife's  birthplace,  a 
house  rented  from  Lord  Somerville  as  a  fishing- 
lodge  by  Mr.  Broadwood  for  a  period  of  over 
twenty  years.  Its  somewhat  inappropriate  name, 
"The  Pavilion,"  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to 
Lord  Somerville  by  old  Queen  Charlotte,  as  its 
erection  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  The 
Pavilion  at  Brighton  ! 

One  afternoon  I  accompanied  Captain  Blair 
Maconochie  out  fishing  in  the  Tweed.  The  Elm 
Wheel,  as  it  was  called,  was  one  of  the  best  pools 
in  The  Pavilion  Water.  He  hooked  a  salmon  and 
lost  it  almost  immediately.  In  great  disgust  he 
threw  down  his  rod.  I  begged  him  to  let  me  have 
a  cast — never  having  held  a  salmon-rod  in  my 
hands  before. 

"By  all  means,"  he  said,  "if  you  will  give  me 
time  to  get  out  of  your  way  first !  " 

Following  the  instructions  of  the  fisherman,  I 
was  soon  able  to  get  out  a  fair  line. 

"  Do  you  see  yon  great  stone  with  the  water 
dashing  round  it.-*  There'll  likely  be  a  fish 
behind  it." 

I  was  just  about  to  make  a  cast,  when  the 
owner  of  the  rod  stepping  forward  claimed  it,  and 
making    a    cast    himself   hooked  the   salmon.       I 
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could    not    help    feeling   rather   disappointed    that 
I  had  missed  the  chance  ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott  so  beautifully  describes  just 
such  a  scene : 

*'  Along  the  silver  streams  of  Tweed 
'Tis  blithe  the  mimic  fly  to  lead, 
When  to  the  hook  the  salmon  springs, 
And  the  line  whistles  through  the  rings ; 
The  boiling  eddy  see  him  try. 
Then  dashing  from  the  current  high, 
Till  watchful  eye  and  cautious  hand, 
Have  led  his  wasted  strength  to  land." 

Mr.  Henry  Davidson  of  Muirhouse,  the  father 
of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  also 
a  guest  of  the  Maconochies  and  we  went  together 
for  a  beautiful  drive  to  Dryburgh  Abbey.  The 
company  of  such  a  genial  cultivated  man  greatly 
added  to  my  enjoyment,  and  he  proved  an  excellent 
cicerone. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  a  great  raconteur,  especially 
of  Scotch  stories.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  him 
and  our  host  Mr.  Maconochie  describe  the  brilliant 
society  of  Edinburgh  in  their  youth,  when  the 
county  families  of  Scotland  as  well  as  many  of 
those  from  the  north  of  England  went  "in,"  for 
the  winter  "season." 

The  greater  facilities  of  railway  travelling  have 
put  an  end  to  all  that  delightful  old-fashioned 
sociability,  and  to  the  salons  where  men  and 
women  of  wit  and  wisdom  exchanged  ideas. 

Of  all  the  enchanting  places  on  the  west  coast 
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of  Scotland,  surely  Arisaig,  with  its  surrounding 
district,  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting. 

It  consists  of  a  small  group  of  houses — com- 
prising a  kirk,  a  manse  and  a  school — in  a  bay 
facing  the  mountainous  islands  of  Eigg  and  Rum, 
by  which  the  whole  of  that  coast  is  protected  from 
the  full  brunt  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  veritable 
archipelago  of  small  rocky  islands,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  warns  the  steamers  plying  between 
Oban  and  Skye  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance. 
In  fair  weather  only,  is  it  possible  for  passengers  to 
reach  the  little  jetty  at  Rhu  Point,  by  means  of  a 
rowing  boat. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  on  a  fine 
summer  day  than  to  hire  a  sailing  boat  and  skim 
over  the  wondrously  clear  blue  water  in  and  out 
between  these  islands,  which  are  the  haunts  of 
seals,  cormorants,  and  sea-birds  of  all  sorts. 

A  seal  is  basking  on  a  rock.  You  think  you 
can  get  close  to  it ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  caught 
napping.  Noiselessly  it  slithers  into  the  sea  and 
dives  out  of  sight.  Presently  its  round  black  head 
appears  on  the  water,  some  distance  off.  Some- 
times you  may  see  two  or  three  seals  together.  It 
is  a  great  shame  when  people  attempt  to  shoot 
them,  for  unlike  the  Alaska  seals  their  skins  are  of 
no  value  to  the  furrier. 

But  on  these  sailing  expeditions  you  must 
always  be  prepared  for  squalls.  Suddenly  the 
wind    gets    up,    the    clouds    gather,    the     waves 
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become  decidedly  choppy,  heavy  showers  come 
on,  and  it  is  lucky  if  you  get  safe  home  not  quite 
drenched  to  the  skin. 

The  sand  in  the  little  bays  along  that  coast  is 
as  white  as  flour  from  the  mill  and  is  strewn  with 
exquisite  shells  large  and  small.  Collecting  cowries 
is  a  pleasing  occupation  for  people  of  all  ages. 

The  first  holidays  we  spent  at  Arisaig,  in  1889, 
we  lodged  at  Keppoch  Farm,  while  our  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Bigg-Wither  put  up  at  the 
inn.  My  second  most  pleasant  visit  was  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bowman  at  Garramor ;  and 
the  third  time,  in  1899,  my  wife,  boy,  and  myself 
were  the  guests  of  our  cousin  Mr.  Francis  Pryor 
at  Traigh. 

It  was  in  August,  1889,  that  Bigg-Wither  and 
I  obtained  permission  for  a  day's  fishing  in  Loch 
Eilt  from  Mr.  Dunville,  who  at  that  time  rented 
Arisaig  House  from  Mrs.  Nicholson.  We  caught 
some  fine  sea-trout  and  I  proudly  landed  my  first 
salmon. 

Although  there  was  a  considerable  extent  of 
deer  forest  at  Arisaig,  we  very  rarely  saw  a  deer. 
But  one  day  when  beating  out  to  sea  we  noticed 
two  figures  on  the  sky-line,  evidently  watching 
something.  There  was  a  shot  and  immediately  we 
saw  a  stag  leap  into  the  air  and  fall  dead.  On 
another  occasion,  as  we  were  driving  to  Rhu 
Point,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  catch  sight  of 
a  splendid  herd  of  deer  on  the  hill-side  to  our  left ; 
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while  on  a  rocky  promontory  in  the  shallow  tide, 
on  our  right  hand,  a  noble  stag  stood  in  the  defiant 
attitude  of  Landseer 's  "  Monarch  of  the  Glen." 

At  Keppoch  Farm  there  was  a  great  absence 
of  variety  in  our  daily  menu.  A  sheep  was 
selected  from  the  flock  and  killed.  We  began  by 
dining  off  its  "  singet  heid,"  or  heart,  and  finished 
at  the  end  of  some  days  with  its  salted  leg.  I 
think  we  were  treated  to  a  fowl  of  sorts  occasion- 
ally, and  of  course  there  was  no  lack  of  porridge, 
broth,  eggs,  milk,  butter  and  scones.  One  day 
Mr.  Bigg- Wither  shot  an  eider  duck.  This  we 
gave  to  be  cooked  and  looked  forward  with 
pleasurable  anticipations  to  an  exceptionally  good 
supper. 

My  friend  and  I  returned  from  fishing.  Before 
we  reached  the  house  door,  "a  very  ancient  and 
fish-like  smell "  assailed  our  nostrils.  Supper  was 
served.  A  small  dark  object  occupied  the  principal 
dish.  Could  that  be  the  eider  duck  ?  We  en- 
deavoured to  eat  it,  but  it  tasted  like  cod-liver  oil. 
We  rang  the  bell  and  begged  that  the  bird  might 
be  immediately  removed ! 

I  have  said  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
land  from  the  steamer  at  Rhu  Point.  Neither  is  it 
always  possible  to  get  out  to  the  steamer.  At  the 
end  of  our  holiday  in  August,  1889,  we  and  other 
passengers  and  all  our  luggage  had  pushed  off 
from  the  jetty  in  the  large  rowing-boat  to  await 
the  steamer.      Unfortunately,  a  dense  fog  came  on 
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and  we  waited  in  vain  for  nearly  an  hour,  while  the 
gulls  circled  overhead  mocking  us  with  their 
screams  of  derisive  laughter.  We  heard  the 
distant  throb  of  the  steamer,  and  her  fog-whistle 
growing  more  and  more  indistinct,  as  she  passed 
on  her  way  without  attempting  to  call  for  us. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  our 
lodgings,  and  next  morning  to  post  forty  miles  to 
Corpach  and  catch  a  steamer  at  Banavie.  That 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  grandest  drives  in  Scotland, 
but  I  fancy  it  has  been  very  much  spoilt  by  the 
new  line  of  railway  which  runs  alongside  it  to 
Mallaig  and  which  has  made  Arisaig  much  more 
accessible. 

I  had  almost  the  same  difficulty  in  getting  away 
from  Rhu  Point  some  years  later  with  the  Bowman 
party.  When  we  had  well-nigh  given  up  all  hope 
of  the  steamer,  she  arrived  at  last. 

Arisaig  at  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
June  is  at  its  best.  Only  a  few  yards  separate 
Traigh  House  from  the  shore.  The  sea-birds  in 
great  variety  were  nesting  on  some  small  islands  a 
mile  or  so  out  to  sea.  I  have  a  lively  recollection 
of  one  glorious  afternoon  when  we  rowed  out  to 
the  islands,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the  birds,  which 
rose  in  clouds,  swooping  and  screaming  with  all 
their  might  around  our  heads.  To  land  on  the 
sharp  pointed  rocks,  covered  by  treacherous  slimy 
sea-weed  of  a  gorgeous  orange  hue,  was  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty  for  the  ladies  of  our  party. 
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The  islands  were  perfect  gardens  of  pink  thrift ; 
blue  hyacinths  ;  marsh-marigolds  ;  water  campion  ; 
stonecrops,  etc.  ;  magnificent  specimens,  due  to 
their  fertilization  by  the  birds.  It  was  difficult  to 
avoid  treading  on  gulls'  eggs  when  we  landed  ;  but 
we  trod  warily.  The  Arctic  terns  laid  their  eggs 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  on  soft  pink  cushions 
of  thrift  which  they  had  plucked  for  themselves. 

Herbert  Birch-Reynardson  brought  his  camera 
and  obtained  some  excellent  photographs  of  birds 
on  their  nests,  though  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
task.  For  instance,  in  order  to  take  the  portraits 
of  some  young  gulls  in  their  nest,  our  boat  was 
brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  rock  and  the 
legs  of  the  camera  tripod  were  placed  on  the  bent 
back  of  our  boatman,  while  Reynardson  stood  on 
the  gunwale  with  his  head  under  a  black  cloth 
endeavouring  to  focus  the  fledglings  and  I,  having 
clambered  up  the  rock,  did  my  best  to  induce  them 
to  face  the  camera.  To  this  they  all  strongly 
objected  and  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  them  from 
rolling  out  of  the  nest  or  burying  their  heads  in 
each  other's  fluff.  All  the  time,  the  parent  gull 
stood  within  an  arm's  length  of  me  flapping  its 
wings  and  screaming  unutterable  denunciations  on 
us  and  our  proceedings.  It  was  a  comical  sight, 
altogether. 

I  was  talking  to  a  farmer  about  the  sea-birds 
and  their  habits,  when  he  told  me  that  I  should 
not  find  a  tern's  ^g^  before  the  6th  of  June.     Sure 
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enough  we  found  one  or  two  on  that  very  date  and 
afterwards  they  became  plentiful. 

The  little  Ring-dotterels  deposited  their  eggs 
and  reared  their  young  ones  in  the  loose  white 
sand  just  above  high-water  mark  in  Traigh  bay. 

We  had  some  trout  fishing  in  beautiful  Loch 
Morar  and  in  some  smaller  lochs  in  the  hills,  and 
several  times  went  out  at  night,  fishing  for  lythe  in 
the  sea.  With  a  large  white  fly,  we  could  catch 
practically  as  many  as  we  wished,  but  they  were 
scarcely  worth  eating. 

When  I  say  we  went  out  fishing  at  night,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
night  in  those  regions  at  that  time  of  the  year.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  us  to  go  out  for  a 
game  of  golf  from  9.30  to  10.30  p.m.  I  was  only 
a  beginner,  but  I  was  considered  useful  by  some  of 
the  young  men  as  "a  beastly  handicap  to  Bigge," 
who  was  a  skilful  player. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  gorgeousness  of  the 
colours  of  sky,  mountains  and  sea  on  those  June 
evenings  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  jagged  outline 
of  the  distant  Coolin  Mountains  in  Skye.  The 
Coolins  changed  from  deep  plum  colour  to  indigo 
while  their  peaks  glowed  like  red-hot  iron. 
Gradually  they  assumed  an  ashen  hue  and  the 
spectacle  was  over. 

In  effects  of  colour,  the  landscape  of  Scotland 
has  few  equals — in  Europe,  at  any  rate. 

It  was  at   Borrodale  farmhouse,   near  Arisaig, 
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that  on  July  25th,  1745,  Prince  Charlie  found 
shelter,  when  he  landed  close  by  in  the  fiord-like 
Loch-na-Nuagh,  whence  fourteen  months  later, 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden  had  destroyed  all  his 
hopes,  he  re-embarked  for  Skye  to  return  to 
France,  never  to  set  foot  again  in  Scotland. 

When  we  left  Arisaig,  in  1889,  we  stayed  a  few 

days  with  Lord  Blackburn,  the  well-known  Lord  of 

Appeal,   at  Doonholm,  near  Ayr.     Of  his  official 

life  I  know  little,  but    I    believe  I  am  correct  in 

stating   the  very  unusual   fact  that  he  had  never 

held  a  brief  when  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench. 

!  Colin     Blackburn    and    my    father-in-law    had 

i    formed  a  life-long  friendship  at   Cambridge.     He 

,    was  a  great   man    in    every   sense ;  fully   six   feet 

i    three  inches  in  height,  broad  shouldered  and  with 

I    a   massive   head.     In   early   life    he   had  lost  the 

I    sight   of  one   of  his  large  and  particularly  round 

i    eyes ;    this   defect   caused   him    to   hold   his   head 

ii    slightly  on  one  side  and  added  a  delightful  quaint- 

j    ness  to  his  countenance.     But  his  good  eye  was  a 

f|    most  expressive  feature,  reflecting  his  humours  grave 

ii    or  gay  ;  and  very  little  escaped  its  observation. 

.'  He    was   of  an    argumentative   turn    of  mind 

I    and   had   the   reputation   of  being   extraordinarily 

i    contradictious.     It   is   said   that    six   men    agreed 

I    that  they  would  each  invite  the  most  contradictious 

i    man  of  their  acquaintance   to   dine  with   them  at 

^    Greenwich.     Places  were  laid  for  twelve,  but  only 

?   one  guest  turned  up,  and   that  was    Colin   Black- 
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burn.  However,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this  story,  as  it  has  been  told  of  other  con- 
tradictious men. 

Judge  Blackburn  was  certainly  apt  to  question 
a  statement  with  the  cautious  observation,  "I'm 
not  so  sure  of  that " ;  but  I  think  it  was  merely 
the  outcome  of  his  judicial  mind  and  of  his  canny 
Scottish  nature. 

His  was  such  a  kindly,  true-hearted  disposition. 
To  his  numerous  nephews  and  nieces,  he  was  a 
most  delightful  and  indulgent  uncle ;  almost  a 
second  father  to  certain  of  them.  He  never 
married.  For  many  years  his  sister,  Miss  Black- 
burn, lived  with  him.  Nothing  pleased  them 
better  than  to  fill  the  house  in  Princes  Gardens, 
or  at  Doonholm,  with  lively  young  people,  amongst 
whom  my  wife  and  her  sisters  were  occasionally 
to  be  found.  He  delighted  in  being  chaffed  by 
his  nephews  and  nieces,  who  knew  exactly  how 
far  they  might  venture  to  do  so,  and  his  massive 
frame  as  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair  would  shake  with 
laughter  and  his  round  grey  eye  twinkle  with 
merriment  as  he  met  their  sallies  with  some  witty 
reply,  given  in  deep  measured  tones  and  strong 
Scottish  accent. 

As  for  his  memory,  it  was  marvellous,  for 
great  and  small  things  alike :  whether  for  a 
precedent  in  a  case  of  law,  or  for  the  insignificant 
fact  that  one  of  his  girl  guests  liked  her  ^^^  boiled 
hard  for  breakfast. 
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Long  passages  from  Shakespeare,  Scott  and 
other  authors  he  could  quote  by  heart.  Light 
literature,  he  found  a  great  relaxation  for  his  mind, 
after  a  hard  day's  work.  During  Assizes,  he 
would  send  his  marshal  out  to  buy  what  novels 
a  county  town  could  provide.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  find  any  that  the  Judge  had  not  pre- 
viously read. 

In  London,  on  his  return  from  the  Law  Courts, 
he  might  be  seen  stretched  at  full  length  on  a  sofa 
in  Princes  Gardens  immersed  in  The  Dove  in  the 
Eagle  s  Nest  or  another  of  Charlotte  Yonge's  books, 
which  were  great  favourites  of  his.  He  could 
discuss  every  character  in  The  Daisy  Chain. 
His  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Hugh  Blackburn,  had 
illustrated  at  least  two  of  Miss  Yonge's  books, 
The  Little  Duke  and  The  Lances  of  Lynwood, 
with  her  clever  drawings — she  had  a  special  talent 
for  animals  and  birds. 

Lord  Blackburn  was  accustomed  to  travel  to 
Scotland  by  night-express  in  somewhat  luxurious 
style.  As  an  elderly  gentleman  he  appreciated 
comfort,  and  did  not  like  being  "put  out  of  his 
squares."  One  morning,  at  a  very  early  hour, 
when  the  train  stopped  at  Carlisle  Station,  he  and 
his  party  alighted  to  get  some  tea.  Rather  to  his 
annoyance,  he  was  accosted  by  a  stranger  who  said  : 
•'  Lord  Blackburn,  I  believe  ?  I  think  we  are 
relatives." 

"That    may   be,    that    may   be,"    replied    the 
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Judge,  quietly  waving    him   aside,   "but  where   is 
the  Refreshment  Room  ?  " 

As  much  as  to  say  "I'm  not  so  sure  of  that\ 
at  anyrate,  we  will  discuss  the  matter  another 
time." 

During  our  stay  at  Doonholm  in  1889  his 
nephew,  John  Blackburn  Fergusson,  took  Miss 
Mary  Blackburn  and  me  for  a  twenty-mile  drive 
to  a  hill  loch  on  Lord  Ailsa's  property. 

We  left  Doonholm  very  early  in  the  morning 
and,  I  remember,  as  we  made  a  short  cut  through 
Sir  Edward  Hunter  Blair's  grounds  at  Blairquhan, 
we  noticed  some  roe-deer  feeding  on  the  dewy 
lawn.  They  bounded  over  the  fence  on  our 
approach  and  disappeared  into  the  wood. 

After  breakfast  in  a  village  inn,  we  set  to  work 
to  fish.  I  was  an  unpractised  hand  in  those  days 
and  not  always  quick  enough  to  hook  the  trout 
which  were  rising  rather  short.  At  last  Fergusson 
remarked  : 

"  I  say,  do  you  expect  to  catch  the  fish,  or  to 
let  the  fish  catch  you  }  " 

He  himself  was  an  accomplished  angler  and 
so  was  Miss  Blackburn.  I  envied  the  way  in 
which  they  both  landed  trout  after  trout.  I 
caught  a  very  fair  number  all  the  same.  The 
poet  Burns's  "  Bonnie  Doon  "  flowed  through  Lord 
Blackburn's  grounds  and  there  were  plenty  of 
salmon  in  it ;  but  the  fishing  was  not  easy.  For 
instance,  I  was  taken  down  a  steep  wooded  bank 
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to  stand  on  a  wall  built  for  fishermen  whence  I 
was  invited  to  cast  my  fly  into  the  pool  below. 
I  glanced  aghast  at  the  trees  behind  me  and  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  throw  out  my  line. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  know  the  '  Spey  cast '  ? "  said 
Fergusson.  "Give  me  your  rod."  And  he  threw 
the  line  with  skilful  ease. 

Of  course  the  "  Spey  cast "  requires  practice  and 
knack.     It  was  quite  beyond  my  powers  then. 

Our  last  visit  to  Doonholm  was  in  July,  1895, 
the  year  before  Lord  Blackburn  died.  His  fare- 
well to  our  five-year-old  boy  on  the  eve  of  our 
departure  was  touching.  The  kindly  old  gentle- 
man, placing  his  hand  on  the  small  flaxen  head, 
said,  "  Well,  good-night  and  good-bye,  little  Jack. 
You  must  come  and  see  me  next  year.  But,"  he 
added  slowly,  "perhaps  I'll  not  be  here  next  year." 
Was  it  a  presentiment  ? 

After  my  second  visit  to  Arisaig,  I  joined  a 
party  of  fishing  friends  in  the  Hebrides,  at  Loch 
Maddy,  in  North  Uist. 

By  steamer  from  Tobermory  I  had  a  most 
enjoyable  passage  up  the  Minch,  calling  at  Dun- 
vegan  in  Skye  en  route.  My  pleasure  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  company  of  a  gentleman  on  board 
who  knew  every  sea-bird  and  its  habits,  and  told  me 
many  interesting  facts  concerning  them,  especially 
about  the  Skua  gull,  a  bird  which  does  nothing 
to  earn  its  own  living;  but  attacks  other  gulls  in 
mid-air,  compelling  them  to  drop  their  food,  which 
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it  adroitly  catches.  This  I  witnessed  to  my  great 
amusement. 

It  was  only  when  I  was  landing  at  Loch 
Maddy  that  I  discovered  my  travelling  companion 
to  be  Sir  John  Campbell  Orde,  the  owner  of  the 
Island  of  North  Uist.  A  few  days  later  when  I 
met  with  a  slight  accident  to  my  knee,  he  kindly 
sent  a  doctor  to  strap  it  up,  and  also  gave  me  leave 
to  fish  in  his  own  private  lochs  which  were  more 
easily  accessible  than  those  leased  to  our  hotel. 

The  island  is  an  intricate  net-work  of  lochs, 
rivers  and  bogs.  Here  and  there  standing  up  in 
the  lochs  are  the  remains  of  ancient  Scandinavian 
dunes,  round  forts,  connected  with  the  shore  by 
stone  causeways.  I  wished  to  inspect  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  dunes,  and  as  the  causeway  was 
some  two  feet  below  the  water,  my  boatman  rowed 
me  towards  the  entrance.  Meanwhile  I  kept  my 
fly  going  and  made  a  cast  across  the  causeway. 
Instantly  I  hooked  a  fish.  At  first  it  made  straight 
away  and  then  turned  and  came  towards  us.  I 
knew  that  a  slack  line  would  be  fatal,  so  I  reeled 
in  as  fast  as  I  possibly  could,  but  once  more  the 
monster  dashed  back  across  the  causeway,  broke 
the  line  and  disappeared.  It  all  happened  like  a 
flash.  The  fish  never  showed  itself  above  water, 
but  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  size. 

I  asked  the  boatman  : 

"  Do  you  think  that  was  a  salmon  ?  " 

He  answered  gravely  and  cautiously  : 
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"  I  couldna  say,  sir ;  but  I  vvass  thinking  it's  a 
good  job  it's  gone  whatever." 

He  evidently  thought  the  beast  was  "  no' 
canny  "  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  the  ghost 
of  a  former  occupant  of  the  dune.  The  fish  had 
certainly  behaved  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

The  Scandinavian  descent  of  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Uist  is  clearly  marked  by  their  straight 
flaxen  hair  and  piercing  blue  eyes. 

My  return  voyage  from  Loch  Maddy  was  a 
somewhat  perilous  one,  for  a  whole  gale  was 
blowing  and  the  Stella  was  but  a  small  craft.  My 
friends  and  all  the  people  in  the  hotel  begged  me 
not  to  venture  ;  but  I  felt  obliged  to  get  back  to 
my  work  at  Ryde. 

On  leaving  the  shelter  of  the  "  Dogs,"  two 
great  rocks  guarding  the  harbour  of  Loch  Maddy, 
we  encountered  the  full  force  of  the  gale  and  for 
quite  three  hours  we  battled  with  the  waves  and 
made  no  progress.  At  length  we  arrived  safely 
at  Oban,  eight  hours  behind  our  time. 

Four  or  five  very  happy  holidays  we  spent  at 
Stronachlachar  on  Loch  Katrine.  I  was  going  to 
say  at  the  head  of  Loch  Katrine,  as  to  the  ordinary 
tourist  it  may  appear ;  but  in  reality  the  lake  takes 
a  turn  northwards  behind  a  promontory  and  extends 
quite  three  miles  farther  to  Glen  Gyle,  where  the 
scenery  is  enchanting  and  the  trout  fishing  is  very 
good,  when  the  weather  is  propitious.  How  seldom 
do  anglers  get  all  they  desire  in  that  respect !  Glen 
19 
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Gyle  was  the  home,  or  one  of  the  homes,  of  Rob 
Roy.  Mr.  Macgregor,  one  of  his  descendants, 
lived  there  in  our  time  and  almost  daily  appeared 
to  show  himself  off  in  his  kilt  when  the  steamers 
arrived  at  Stronachlachar  landing  stage.  Perhaps 
I  am  wrong  in  attributing  vanity  to  this  quaint 
individual.  He  may  have  come  to  fetch  parcels 
and  letters.  Glen  Gyle  is  still  the  burying  place 
of  the  Macgregors. 

Stronachlachar  Hotel  was  chiefly  the  resort  of 
anglers.  Twice  a  day  the  coaches  from  Inversnaid 
plied  to  and  fro  in  connexion  with  steamers  from 
the  Trossachs  end  of  Loch  Katrine,  and  passengers 
would  rush  in  for  a  hasty  luncheon  or  tea.  Few 
of  these  birds  of  passage  remained  even  for  one 
night ;  but  occasionally  a  tired-out  party  of 
American  sightseers  rested  awhile  in  their  breath- 
less flight  through  Europe.  I  particularly  re- 
member a  mother  and  daughter.  They  were 
sitting  out  in  front  of  the  hotel,  where  there  is  a 
glorious  view  down  the  lake.  The  mother  was 
gazing  at  it  with  lack-lustre  eye.  They  were 
talking  of  the  various  places  they  had  seen  on 
the  day  before. 

"  Don't  you  remember  Loch  Achray,  Momma  ? " 
And  then  she  read  from  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  : 

"  But  nearer  was  the  copsewood  grey, 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch  Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine-trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Benvenue." 
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"  Oh,  did  we  see  all  that,  my  dear  ?     Well,  write 
it  down  in  your  journal,"  languidly. 
The  girl  continued  to  read  : 

"What  reins  were  tighten'd  in  despair 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air  ; " 

"  Look,  Momma,  that  mountain  over  there  is 
Benledi  and  you  can  just  see  the  point  of  Ben  venue 
over  yonder  ridge." 

"  Well,  write  it  all  down,  my  dear,"  yawning. 
"Write  it  all  down." 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Stronachlachar  was 
that  there  were  boats  enough  and  to  spare  at  the 
hotel,  so  that  we  could  row  ourselves  about  as 
much  as  ever  we  liked  and  at  any  hour  that  suited 
us  on  that  lovely  lake.  At  the  end  of  the  day  we 
fishermen  used  to  gather  round  the  fire  with  our 
pipes,  for 

"'Tis  blithe  at  eve  to  tell  the  tale 
How  we  succeed,  and  how  we  fail." 

I  had  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Henry  Dunsmure, 
who  most  kindly  gave  me  leave  to  fish  occasionally 
in  Loch  Arklet,  where  I  had  capital  sport. 

Unfortunately,  the  necessity  for  an  increased 
water-supply  for  Glasgow  has  lately  spoilt  the 
appearance  of  Loch  Arklet,  by  damming  it  up  at 
one  end  and  making  a  connecting  underground 
tunnel  to  Loch  Katrine,  which  itself  had  been 
raised  many  feet  above  its  natural  level,  for  the 
same  purpose,  in  1859;  so  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
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"silver  strand"  and  "Ellen's  Isle"  are  partially 
submerged,  and  the  beach,  generally,  disfigured. 

Loch  Voil  happily  escaped  a  like  fate,  with 
which  it  was  threatened  two  years  ago.  The  Bill 
did  not  pass  through  Parliament. 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  that  neighbourhood 
was  in  1888,  when  we  lodged  at  a  keeper's  house 
at  Blairgarry  on  Loch  Vennacher  for  trout  fishing. 
On  our  way  south  we  paid  a  short  visit  to  Mr. 
Maconochie  Welwood,  at  Meadowbank,  near 
Edinburgh.  In  his  collection  of  pictures  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  his  portraits  by  Raeburn. 

To  sum  up  my  fishing  experiences  in  Scotland, 
I  must  just  mention  one  glorious  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  day  of  most  excellent  sport  on  Loch 
Maree,  in  Ross-shire,  when  I  caught  a  splendid 
basket  of  trout.  It  quite  repaid  me  for  the 
boredom  of  my  previous  course  of  waters  at 
Strathpeffer. 

My  love  of  fishing  was  acquired  in  Scotland, 
but  the  best  sport  I  ever  had  with  salmon  was  in 
Ireland  while  staying  with  my  brother-in-law, 
Robert  Conway  Dobbs,  in  Kerry. 

On  my  way  there  through  Dublin,  in  August, 
1890,  having  half  an  hour  to  spare,  I  hailed  an 
outside-car  and  asked  the  driver  could  he  take  me 
to  the  Castle  in  that  time. 

"  I  could  not,  sir,  but  I  could  take  you  to  the 
Phoenix  Park." 

I  asked  him  his  charge. 
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"Oh,  that  will  be  right  enough,  your  honour." 

But  I  wished  to  settle  the  fare  beforehand. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "the  meanest  man  I  know, 
would  give  me  half-a-crown." 

I  have  since  been  told  that  this  was  not  an 
original  remark  of  his  ;  though  it  seemed  so  to  me, 
at  the  time. 

In  the  Phoenix  Park  he  showed  me  a  cross  cut 
in  the  pathway,  and  lifting  his  hat  he  said  : 

"  That's  the  spot  where  the  villains  killed  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke ;  and,  in  those 
bushes  yonder,  the  murderers  concealed  themselves." 

I  had  a  most  beautiful  drive  from  Killarney  to 
Derryquin  Castle,  near  Parknasilla,  on  the  Kenmare 
River,  temporarily  occupied  by  our  relations. 

The  district  was  in  a  very  disturbed  condition 
owing  to  the  "  Plan  of  Campaign,"  and  I  presume 
that  it  was  some  question  of  rent  that  brought  an 
irate  peasant  to  the  door  at  Derryquin  one  day. 
Attracted  by  the  sound  of  a  voice,  raised  to  a  very 
high  pitch,  I  went  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

There,  stood  my  stalwart  brother-in-law  with 
his  feet  planted  wide  apart  and  his  hands  in  his 
trouser  pockets  ;  while  a  man  was  stamping  round 
and  round  in  a  circle  and  pouring  forth  most  awful 
imprecations  on  Mr.  Dobbs  and  all  the  members  of 
his  family,  past,  present  and  future. 

When  he  had  quite  finished,  my  brother-in-law 
said  cheerfully : 

"  Well,  that  was  a  very  entertaining  proceeding 
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of  yours.  Now  here's  this  gentleman  from 
England ;  he's  never  heard  anything  of  this  kind 
before.     Would  you  mind  doing  it  all  over  again  ?  " 

This  was  too  much  for  the  man's  gravity.  He 
burst  out  laughing,  saying  : 

"  Och,  Mr.  Dobbs,  there's  no  being  even  wid 
ye  at  all !  " 

Then  he  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand  and 
departed  apparently  in  high  good  humour. 

The  salmon  in  the  rivers  of  that  neighbourhood, 
though  not 'very  large,  gave  us  capital  sport.  We 
often  also  went  out  sea-fishing  with  a  trot  line 
some  600  yards  in  length,  at  either  end  of  which 
was  attached  a  barrel  to  keep  it  floating.  To  bait 
the  numerous  hooks,  used  to  take  us  nearly  a  whole 
morning. 

After  setting  the  line,  we  would  sail  away  in 
our  little  yacht  and  land  on  one  of  the  many  islets 
in  Kenmare  River,  waiting  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  returning  to  haul  in  the  fish.  There  were 
most  wonderful,  many-coloured  sea  anemones  in 
the  rocky  pools  of  those  islets.  The  fish  we  caught 
were  a  great  variety  :  red  mullets  ;  skates  ;  pollack ; 
conger  eels  ;  dogfish,  etc. 

On  one  of  our  shooting  expeditions  I  fell  into  a 
bog  hole  which  was  completely  concealed  by  grass. 
It  was  full  of  icy-cold  water.  I  could  feel  no 
bottom  and  was  powerless  to  get  out.  Throwing 
myself  forward  and  clutching  hold  of  some  tufts  of 
rushes,   I  yelled  and  shouted  for  help  to  my  com- 
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panions  who  were  walking  in  a  line  with  me,  but 
some  way  apart. 

At  first,  they  thought  I  was  only  in  fun  and 
made  no  haste  to  rescue  me  from  my  really 
dangerous  position.  Had  I  been  alone,  I  must 
have  perished. 

I  am  bound  to  say,  I  never  felt  very  comfortable 
even  on  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  "feather- 
bed "  bog — shaking  bog — though  it  was  considered 
perfectly  safe. 

Our  bag  consisted  of  snipe,  golden  plover,  duck 
and  an  occasional  grouse. 

I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  driving  some 
miles  to  a  farmhouse  among  the  mountains,  to 
shoot.  The  farmer,  in  very  dilapidated  attire, 
came  out  to  meet  us.  My  brother-in-law  called 
out : 

"You'll  not  put  my  pony  in  any  of  these  dirty 
hovels  of  yours." 

"Sure,  I  will  not,  your  honour.  I'll  just  put 
him  in  the  house." 

This  he  did  after  ejecting  a  calf  and  several 
fowls.  He  tied  the  pony  to  the  bed-post,  which  in 
no  wise  disturbed  an  old  woman  who  sat  watching 
the  potatoes  boiling  in  a  crock  on  the  fire. 

In  spite  of  his  tatterdemalion  appearance,  the 
farmer  must  have  been  fairly  well  off;  for  he 
pointed  with  great  pride  to  his  fine  herd  of  Kerry 
cattle. 

The  house  at  Parknasilla — since  turned  into  an 
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hotel — was  the  summer  residence  of  Dr.  Graves, 
Bishop  of  Limerick.  He  showed  us  several 
oghams,  stones  with  ancient  Irish  incriptions,  of 
which  he  was  an  enthusiastic  collector. 

Miss  Graves  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  country-side.  I  went  to  a  cheerful 
garden-party  that  she  gave  when,  among  other 
amusements,  she  insisted  on  the  whole  company 
old  and  young  joining  in  a  game  of  rounders.  It 
was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  ! 

In  1900,  I  was  again  in  Kerry  with  our  relations, 
and  this  time  accompanied  by  my  wife  and  little 
son.  It  was  at  a  fishing  lodge  called  the  "Falls" 
on  Lord  Lansdowne's  property  near  Kenmare.  A 
most  lovely  spot.  The  river  abounded  with  salmon, 
but  poaching  went  on  to  a  most  troublesome 
extent ;  the  favourite  method  being  to  poison  the 
pools  with  a  herb — which  shall  be  nameless — so 
that  the  fish  became  asphyxiated  and  floated  to  the 
surface,  but  notwithstanding  were  perfectly  eatable 
and  fit  for  the  market. 

One  Sunday  morning  when  we  returned  from 
church  the  watcher,  or  water  bailiff,  was  waiting  to 
see  Mr.  Dobbs  with  a  whole  donkey-load  of  fish 
which  he  had  recovered  from  the  river.  He  had 
also  been  clever  enough  to  identify  the  poachers. 

These  men  were  afterwards  taken  up,  convicted 
and  fined  ;  in  spite  of  much  ingenious  false  swearing, 
to  prove  alibis.  They  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
rough-handling  the  poor  watcher,  in  revenge. 
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As  my  holiday  pastime  was  usually  fishing,  my 
record  would  be  incomplete  without  the  mention  of 
our  stay  at  the  famous  old  Peacock  Inn  at  Rowsley 
in  Derbyshire.  The  Wye  which  flows  past  Haddon 
Hall  through  Rowsley,  I  found  to  be  dreadfully 
over-fished. 

Two  anglers  who  saw  me  casting  across  the 
river  said : 

*'  Well,  sir,  have  you  had  any  luck  with  those 
graylings?  We've  been  at  them  for  a  fortnight. 
Do  you  see  that  thornbush  ?  There  is  a  fine  trout 
there  ;  but  we  can  do  nothing  with  him." 

I  also  could  do  nothing  with  him. 

The  fish  were  so  well-known  that  they  might 
each  have  been  named  like  the  hares  on  the 
Frenchman's  estate,  "  Le  grand  Alphonse,  le  petit 
Alphonse,  et  le  vieux  Albert !  " 

Then  I  had  the  good  luck,  through  a  mutual 
friend,  to  receive  permission  from  Lord  Granby  for 
three  successive  days'  fishing  in  his  private  water 
in  the  Lathgill. 

Dry-fly  fishing  was  new  to  me,  but  it  was  a 
necessity  in  this  very  clear  stream,  so  the  keeper 
told  me.  I  managed,  however,  indifferently  well, 
and  brought  home  some  good  basketfuls  of  very 
fine  trout.  Any  under  eleven  inches  I  was  not 
allowed  to  kill. 

When  we  went  to  Bad  Boll  in  the  Black  Forest, 
in  the  summer  of  1903,  I  took  my  rod  with 
me ;    but,    again,    the    river   was    over-fished    and 
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the  best  reaches  were  in  the  hands  of  an  English 
syndicate. 

I  fear  my  angling  days  are  over,  and  I  have 
sent  rods  and  tackle  to  our  son  in  Upper  Assam, 
where  he  has  splendid  sport  catching  Mahseer,  and 
other  fish. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

MY  Recollections  are  drawing  to  a  close 
and  this  last  chapter  must  be  rather 
fragmentary  and  rambling. 

I  will  begin  by  glancing  back  for  a  moment  to 
my  native  place,  Stratton,  in  Cornwall. 

Though  quite  a  small  town  of  under  looo 
inhabitants,  it  is  remarkable  what  a  number  of 
enterprising  men  have  found  their  way  out  into  the 
world.     I  am  thinking  more  particularly  of  London. 

For  many  years,  "  the  Strattonians  in  London  " — 
seventy  or  eighty  men — met  at  an  annual  dinner. 
My  brother,  Edward  Shearme,  was  the  President, 
and  I  often  joined  this  very  happy  gathering  of 
"One  and  All." 

At  one  of  the  dinners,  some  seven  years  ago, 
I  sat  next  Mr.  John  Lane,  the  publisher.  It  fell 
to  his  lot  to  propose  a  toast,  which  he  did  in  the 
following  words : 

"As  I  look  round  me  I  see  a  very  distinguished 
artistic  and  literary  audience,  for  it  is  not  often  that 
one  finds  assembled  in  so  small  a  company  the 
Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the 
Editor  of  the  Burlington  Magazine^  the  publishing 
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Manager  of  the  Vale  Press,  the  Slade  Professor  of 
the  Fine  Arts  at  Oxford,  as  well  as  an  artist  who 
is  one  of  our  finest  landscape  painters.  But  when 
I  tell  you  that  all  these  eminent  positions  are  or 
were  held  by  one  man  you  will  agree  that  this 
achievement  is  very  extraordinary  and  probably 
unique.  I  refer  to  my  old  friend  Charles  John 
Holmes,  who,  as  you  know,  is  the  son  of  a  former 
Vicar  of  Stratton.  I  should  like  to  add  that  it 
would  not  surprise  me  if  some  day  Professor 
Holmes  became  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  he  possesses  all  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  such  a  position,  as  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  is  a  man  of  many  affairs,  a 
born  administrator,  a  great  organiser,  an  eloquent 
and  witty  speaker,  '  and  he  can  paint  too.' 
Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honour  of  proposing  the 
health  of  Professor  Holmes." 

We  all  thought  this  an  extraordinary  record  for 
one  individual.^ 

I  recollect  returning  from  Stratton  on  the  Bude 
coach  to  Holsworthy,  in  1881  or  1882,  with  two 
gentlemen  whom  in  course  of  conversation  I 
found  to  be  Mr.  Wilson  Carlile  and  Mr.  Edward 
Clifford. 

They  were  talking  of  a  new  religious  society 
which  they  were  founding  and  which  was  to  be 
called  the  Church  Army.     They  showed  me  a  copy 

1  Mr.  Holmes  has  just  been  appointed  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery — July,  191 6. 
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of  the  Battle  Axe,  a  periodical  which  was  to  rival 
the  Salvation  Army's  organ,  the  War-cry. 

Everyone  knows  what  a  marvellous  force  the 
Church  Army  has  proved  in  the  Christian  world 
since  then,  owing — under  the  blessing  of  God — to 
the  energy  and  persistence  of  these  two  most 
earnest  and  gifted  men. 

Mr,  (now  Prebendary)  Carlile  and  his  family 
were  my  parishioners  for  some  weeks  at  Holmbury 
St.  Mary  one  summer,  and  now  they  are  my 
neighbours  at  Dorking. 

One  of  the  most  curious  experiences  of  my  life 
was  a  visit  to  a  thieves'  quarter  in  London.  But 
before  I  relate  that,  I  must  tell  how  one  day  a 
dapper  little  man  called  to  see  me  at  Ryde  Vicarage. 
When  I  entered  the  parish-room  he  said  : 

"  Would  you  allow  me,  sir,  to  shut  the  door,  as 
I  have  something  important  to  say.  Sir,  don't  be 
alarmed  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  a  burglar."  I 
think  he  expected  to  see  me  start  in  horror.  "  I 
have  just  come  out  of  jail,  after  completing  my 
second  term  of  penal  servitude.  I  met  some  of  my 
old  pals,  and  last  night  they  asked  me  to  join  them 
in  cracking  a  crib  in  Portsmouth.  You  see,  sir,  I'm 
a  '  twelve-by-nine,'  and  therefore  rather  an  important 
person  in  our  profession,  and,  as  a  '  twelve-by-nine,* 
I'm  almost  sure  of  a  good  job.  But  as  we  lay  in 
an  out-house  waiting  for  the  hour,  all  that  the 
judge  said  to  me  in  passing  my  last  sentence  came 
back  very  strong  to  my  mind.     Indeed,  after  I  had 
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been  in  prison  some  weeks,  I  received  this  letter 
from  him." 

He  handed  it  to  me  and  I  read  the  very  kind 
words  of  advice  written  by  Baron  ^  ^  * 

"After  that,  sir,"  he  continued,  "I  felt  I 
couldn't  do  the  job,  so  I  stole  away  from  my  pals, 
and  here  I  am.  There  is  a  kind  gentleman  at 
Freshwater  who  I  think  would  give  me  work.  I 
have  no  money,  will  you  assist  me,  sir  ?  " 

I  somehow  felt  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
man's  story  and  gave  him  enough  money  to  pay  his 
fare.  He  got  the  situation  with  my  old  friend 
Dr.  Merriman,  Rector  of  Freshwater,  and  worked 
honestly  with  him  for  some  time. 

Occasionally  he  would  reappear  at  Ryde,  the 
same  dapper  little  "twelve-by-nine,"  to  tell  me  how 
he  was  getting  on. 

To  those  uninitiated  in  thieves'  language,  I 
must  explain  that  "twelve-by-nine"  means  a  man 
who  is  small  enough  to  squeeze  through  any 
aperture  of  that  size  in  a  window-frame  or  else- 
where. 

As  to  the  thieves'  quarter  in  London.  It  was 
rather  the  fashion  of  that  time  to  get  an  order  from 
Scotland  Yard  to  be  conducted  by  a  policeman  to 
these  dangerous  haunts. 

My  old  college  friend,  the  Rev.  William  B.  R. 
Jacobson,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Charterhouse,  and 
son  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  offered  to  take 
me  to  a   place  where   even   the  police  would  not 
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have  ventured.  Jacobson  was  a  man  of  very 
powerful  physique.  He  had  rowed  four  years  in 
the  Oxford  "invincible  eight"  and,  although  in 
Orders,  he  used  to  stalk  about  the  slums  of  his 
parish  in  his  old  dark  blue  rowing  jacket  with  straw 
hat  and  blue  ribbon  to  match.  In  this  unconven- 
tional style  he  had  won  the  confidence  of  even  the 
criminal  class.  Thus  attired,  he  conducted  me 
through  Golden  Lane. 

There  were  four  policemen  on  that  beat,  two 
walking  up,  and  two  walking  down  the  street,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  any  emergency,  as  on  the  previous 
night  there  had  been  a  serious  disturbance,  when  a 
man  had  been  robbed,  stripped  and  killed. 

We  turned  down  a  small  alley  and  entered  a 
house  where  some  men  were  playing  a  game  with 
dice.  There  was  little  furniture  in  the  room  except 
a  wooden  chair,  round  which  they  were  crouching, 
and  on  which  the  dice  were  thrown.  The  men, 
seeing  a  stranger,  immediately  sprang  to  their  feet 
and  eyed  me  angrily  and  suspiciously ;  but  a  sign 
from  Jacobson  reassured  them. 

Thence  he  took  me  to  another  building  and 
said  : 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  in  here  ?  It's  a  small- 
pox hospital." 

As  may  be  imagined,  I  declined  his  invitation. 
I  believe  he  often  visited  there  himself 

Sad  to  say,  Jacobson's  earnest,  self-denying  life 
in  trying  to  reclaim  these  depraved  people,  and  in 
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ministering  to  the  sick  and  needy,  ruined  his  health. 
He  was  obliged  to  resign  the  living,  when  these 
same  poor  people  made  him  the  touching  gift  of  a 
gold  ring. 

Not  long  after  he  died — I  believe,  of  consump- 
tion. He  certainly  was  one  of  the  grandest  and 
noblest  characters  I  have  ever  known. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  another  saintly  man 
who,  leaving  home  and  kindred,  sacrificed  his  health 
and  life  in  order  to  spread  the  Gospel.  I  mean 
William  Mouat  Cameron. 

The  living  of  Holy  Trinity,  Ryde,  fell  vacant  in 
1893,  ^^^  was  in  my  gift  as  Vicar  of  Ryde.  I 
appointed  Mr.  Cameron,  with  whom  I  had  been 
slightly  acquainted  when  he  was  working  at  Guild- 
ford. His  deep  spirituality  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  vicariate  in 
Ryde,  but  his  heart  was  all  the  time  very  much  with 
the  Kafirs  in  South  Africa,  amongst  whom  he  had 
previously  laboured. 

In  answer  to  an  urgent  request,  he  returned 
there  in  1902,  for  eighteen  months,  when  some 
difficulty  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the  native 
Christian  "  Order  of  Ethiopia."  He  went  and  "  led 
the  life  "  amongst  them  and  came  back  to  England 
looking  dreadfully  ill.  But  when,  in  1906,  the 
office  of  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Capetown  was 
offered  to  him,  he  felt  it  was  a  call  from  God  to 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  respond. 

The   strenuous   life   and    trying   conditions   of 
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climate  in  South  Africa  undermined  his  health  and 
he  died  there  in  19 15. 

While  I  was  at  Ryde  I  was  invited  to  become 
Chairman  of  the  Life- Boat  Committee,  perhaps 
because  none  of  the  retired  naval  and  military- 
officers  in  the  place  would  take  the  post,  and  perhaps 
because  it  was  known  that  in  my  youth  I  had 
gained  some  experience  with  the  Bude  Life- Boat. 

I  always  enjoyed  going  out  to  sea  for  the 
quarterly  exercise  ;  sometimes  accompanied  by  the 
Inspector  from  the  Royal  Life- Boat  Institution. 

The  members  of  the  Victoria  Yacht  Club  rather 
chaffed  me  about  this. 

*'  Well,  Vicar,  been  out  in  your  boat  to-day  ? 
We  always  observe  that  you  choose  fine  weather  for 
your  trip." 

This  rankled  in  my  mind,  so  I  determined  that 
I  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  going  out  in  a 
gale.     I  had  not  long  to  wait. 

One  night  I  was  awakened  by  boisterous  wind, 
and  when  morning  came  I  summoned  the  crew, 
rather  to  their  surprise. 

We  embarked,  and  seeing  several  ships  shelter- 
ing in  Stokes  Bay,  on  the  opposite  coast,  we  made 
for  them  ;  as  I  intended  to  go  through  the  form  of 
life-saving. 

I  said  to  the  coxswain  : 

"  We'll  go  to  the  windward  of  that  ship,  let  down 
our  anchor,  and  pay  down  to  the  ship's  quarter." 

He  replied : 
20 
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**  If  we  go  to  leeward,  we  shall  have  less  trouble.*' 

"  How  could  you  go  to  leeward  of  a  ship  on  the 
rocks  ?  "  said  I. 

At  the  same  time,  I  noticed  that  he  had  made 
fast  the  sheet,  and  I  desired  him  to  free  it. 

We  successfully  carried  out  our  plan.  But  the 
ship  which  we  had  selected  to  save  proved  to  be  an 
Italian  barque,  whose  crew  got  ready  with  their 
hand-spikes  to  prevent  our  boarding  them ! 

However,  as  soon  as  they  realized  that  we 
were  only  at  practice  they  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
it,  with  some  amusement. 

During  the  proceeding,  we  shipped  a  good  deal 
of  water,  which  escaped  through  the  valves  after 
wetting  us  very  considerably.  Having  taken  up 
our  anchor,  we  made  for  home,  through  a  really 
heavy  sea,  very  well  pleased  with  ourselves. 

Shortly  after  I  had  quitted  Ryde,  in  1905,  the 
life-boat  was  called  out  on  service,  in  very  heavy 
weather.     It  capsized  and  two  men  were  drowned. 

Was  that  sheet  fast  at  the  time  ? 

When  the  Rev.  Cosmo  Lang — now  Archbishop 
of  York  —  succeeded  Canon  Edgar  Jacob — now 
Bishop  of  St.  Albans — as  Vicar  of  Portsea  in  1896, 
we  were  not  long  in  making  his  acquaintance.  He 
often  came  across  the  silver  strip  of  sea  which 
divides  Portsmouth  from  Ryde  to  preach  for  me ; 
or  to  speak  to  men ;  or  to  give  addresses  on 
temperance,  literature  or  art,  so  various  are  the 
talents  and  accomplishments  of  this  remarkable  man. 
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At  Soodisea,  witfa  die  collaboratioo  of  Lady 
Culme  Seymour,  at  Admiiahy  House,  he  insiiluird 
a  lecture  society  for  bdies,  who  could  ooty  bdong 
to  it  dinM^  an  introductioa  by  a  Member  of  the 
Ccxmnittee.  It  became  tfaerefoie  a  pmrilege  to  be 
a  Member. 

*'  The  Society,"  as  it  was  called,  proved  a  great 
success^  and  my  wife  never  rested  untfl  in  1900  she 
had  persuaded  Lady  Adela  Cochrane,  die  wife  of 
our  Deputy-Govemnr,  to  start  a  amilar  lecturc- 
sodety  in  the  Ide  of  W^;ht. 

Princess  Heniy  of  Battenberg  giacioa^ 
cmsented  U>  become  the  Patron;  Lady  Adda 
Cochrane  was  President;  Mis.  Fedierst)mhai^|li« 
Vice-President;  Misl  Sheaime,  Hon.  Secretary; 
and  iVIiss  Clara  Knox,  Hon.  Treasurer.  An 
influential  Committee  of  ladies  was  added. 

The  endeavour  was  to  maintain  a  h^^  standard 

:^  niT  s^jbjects^  whedier  rd^[ious»  literary  or  artistic. 

3.  mondi  there  was  always  an  address  on 

r  jbject  of  Practical  Christianity.     The  motto 

^  oety  speaks  for   itsdf:     "Whatsoever 

L^.i^^   dTc   true  .  .  .  lovdy  ...  of  good  report 

.  .  .  think  on  these  diings "    (PhiL  iv.  8). 

The  course  c^  diese  we^ly  lectures — whidi 

'idd  in  Ryde — ran  finom  October  to  April, 

^  'nterest  and  pleasure  derived  from  them 

great  and  widespread.     To  me  and  my 

wife  personally,   the  lectures  afibided  real  intd- 

lectual  refreshment,  for  they  brought  us  in  '•""fiy^ 
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with  the  various  lecturers,  who  usually  came  to 
luncheon  or  tea ;  if  they  did  not  stay  the  night  at 
our  Vicarage. 

Mr.  Lang  came  and  lectured,  on  religious  and 
literary  subjects  several  times,  and  once,  after  he 
became  Bishop  of  Stepney. 

I  especially  remember  a  wonderful  lecture  on 
"  Spiders "  by  Dr.  Dallinger  and  one  on  "  Earth- 
quakes "  by  Professor  Milne,  the  eminent  seismo- 
logist, who  lived  at  Shied  near  Carisbrooke. 
He  brought  his  little  Japanese  wife  to  tea 
with  us. 

Then  Sir  Robert  Ball  gave  two  most  interesting 
lectures  on  Astronomy,  both  of  which  happened  to 
be  on  March  17  th  in  succeeding  years. 

He  was  a  very  cheery,  amusing  Irishman. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  said  to  me,  "was  I  not  here 
the  same  day  of  the  month  last  year  ?  " 

I  replied  that  I  was  not  quite  certain. 

"  It  was  St.  Patrick's  Day."  Seeing  hesitation 
on  my  part,  he  continued,  "Do  ye  not  know  that  the 
17th  of  March  is  St.  Patrick's  Day?  And  do  ye 
know  why.-*  In  ancient  times  there  was  a  mighty 
discussion  as  to  what  was  the  day  of  St.  Patrick's 
birth.  Some  would  have  it  'twas  the  8th  of  March, 
others  declared  'twas  the  9th,  when  one  wise  man 
said,  *  Come,  don't  quarrel,  let  us  add  the  two 
together  and  make  it  the  17th  ! '  " 

The  lectures  on  "  Practical  Christianity  "  were 
usually  taken  by  clergymen,  but  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur 
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Lyttelton  and  Miss  Mary  Clifford  were  the 
exceptions. 

Ladies  from  all  parts  of  the  Island  flocked  to 
the  lectures,  and  it  became  the  fashion  in  Ryde  to 
ask  friends  to  "tea  after  the  lecture." 

Princess  Henry  was  seldom  absent,  when  she 
was  in  the  Island,  and  on  several  occasions  she 
invited  Bishops,  who  were  going  to  give  addresses, 
to  stay  the  night  at  Osborne  Cottage.  This  was  the 
case  when  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  gave  us  his  splendid 
lecture  on  Dante.  Her  Royal  Highness  honoured 
us  by  coming  to  tea  at  the  Vicarage,  when  she 
brought  him  and  Mrs.  Boyd  Carpenter  with  her. 

It  is  not  certain  how  much  the  audience  profited 
by  these  lectures.  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  least 
thoughtful  ladies  went  straight  off  from  the  lecture 
hall  to  a  game  of  Ping  Pong  or  Bridge !  A  few, 
however,  took  the  trouble  to  write  papers  on  the 
subjects ;  which  papers  were  submitted  either  to 
the  lecturer  or  to  some  competent  judge. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  Ladies'  Lecture  Society 
lasted  for  eight  or  nine  years. 

One  of  the  last  public  events  in  the  Island  of 
which  I  have  a  lively  recollection  is  the  illumination 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle  and  a  militar)^  tattoo  and 
torch-light  procession  on  the  bowling  green,  given 
during  Cowes  Week,  in  1904,  in  honour  of  King 
Edward  VII. 

It  really  was  a  most  picturesque  and  brilliant 
sight     Of  course  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg, 
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as  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  there  to 
receive  His  Majesty,  who  looked  in  the  best  of 
health  and  spirits ;  and  many  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  were  present,  though  by  torch- 
light it  was  not  easy  to  recognize  anyone  in  that 
large  assembly  of  people. 

Since  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  no  King  of 
England  had  entered  Carisbrooke  Castle  till  that 
night. 

In  April,  1905,  my  old  friend  Mr.  William 
John  Evelyn  of  Wotton  offered  me  the  living  of 
Oakwood,  Surrey. 

This  unexpected  offer  came  rather  opportunely, 
as  both  my  wife  and  I  had  begun  to  feel  the  strain 
of  working  at  high  pressure  for  thirteen  and  a  half 
years  in  that  large  parish  of  Ryde.  Oakwood  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cranleigh  and  Holmbury 
St.  Mary,  and  I  wished  to  be  nearer  to  my  three 
young  wards  at  Lyne.  Consequently  it  did  not 
take  me  long  to  make  up  my  mind  to  place  my 
resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester. 

Dr.  Ryle  wrote  very  kindly  and  sympathetically 
to  me  in  return,  and  before  we  left  Ryde  I  had 
much  satisfaction  in  learning  that  my  successor 
was  to  be  the  Rev.  A.  Gossage  Robinson — now 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey. 

It  was  truly  a  great  sorrow  for  us  to  sever 
ourselves  from  the  Island  and  all  the  people  in  it 
that  we  loved  so  well.     Those  thirteen  and  a  half 
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years  were  certainly  some  of  the  happiest  and  most 
interesting  in  our  lives. 

We  had  a  very  hearty  send  off  from  Ryde,  on 
July  4th,  1905,  and  it  was  with  much  emotion  that 
we  watched  the  shores  of  the  Island  gradually  fade 
away  in  the  distance  as  the  steam-boat  bore  us  to 
the  mainland. 

A  few  days  later,  I  was  installed  in  the  interest- 
ing thirteenth-century  little  woodland  church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  Oakwood,  by  Dr.  Boutflower, 
Bishop  of  Dorking. 

My  800  parishioners  in  this  scattered  parish 
give  me  plenty  to  do,  though  they  are  a  contrast  to 
the  nearly  8000  in  All  Saints  Parish,  Ryde.  Of 
our  happy  peaceful  life  amongst  the  good  country 
folk  there  is  nothing  of  general  interest  to  record. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  my  ordination.  I 
have  worked  forty-five  years  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester  and  have  served  under  six  of  its 
Bishops.  I  have  most  grateful  recollections  of 
much  kindness  and  consideration  received  from  all 
of  them.  I  hope  to  continue  to  work  on  at 
Oakwood  as  long  as  I  have  health  and  strength 
to  do  so. 

July,  191 6. 
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Pott,  Rev.  — ,  84. 
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Stanford,  Sir  Charles  V.,  177. 

Stanhope,  Earl,  10. 

Stanley,  Dean,  45,  46. 
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208. 
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Webb,  Philip,  177. 
Webster,  Sir  Richard,  250. 
Welby,      Rev.      Walter      Earle, 
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Wemyss,  Captain,  264. 
West,  Mr.  Algernon,  174. 
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Westminster,  Duke  of,  205. 
Whippingham  Church,  237. 
Whyte  Melville,  Major,  93. 
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91,  104,  172. 
Wilkinson,  Bishop,  210,  212. 
Williams-Freeman,  Mr.  W.  Peere, 
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—  Miss  Julia,  273. 
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Dr.  Wilberforce,  104. 

Dr.    Harold    Browne,    149, 

163,  210-12. 

Dr.  Thorold,  238-40. 

Dr.  Davidson,  240,  266. 
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Woolner,  Mr.,  R.A.,  176. 
Wordsworth,      Dr.      John,      50, 

214. 
Wratislaw,  Countess,  259. 
Wreckers,  6. 
Wrecks,  7,  109-12. 
Wrench,    Mr.     R.    G.    K.,    45, 
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Wye,  river,  297. 

Yeames,  Mr.,  177. 

Yonge,  Miss  Charlotte,  268. 

York, Dr.  Lang,  Archbishop  of,  306. 

—  Duke  of,  233,  261. 

—  Duchess  of,  261. 

Zell-am-See,  201. 
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